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EDITOR’S APOLOGY IN BORROWED LINES, 


Sick is my heart of tales of blood, 
Borne on each gale o’er field and flood !: 
Oh! deeply does my soul abhor 

The desolating sword of War. 

Was Man a social creature made 

To thin his race with Murder’s blade, 
And render social life more rude,-— 

More curst than drearest solitude ? 

Ah! tell us not at Glory’s call 

That myriads every age must fall,— 
That thus th’ encumber’d world has need 
Its victims oft should fight and bleed ;— 
I hear the God of Truth reply,— 

“ "Twas Hell’s areh-fiend devis’d the lie.” 
The Gospel bids our bickerings cease, 
And only whispers, “ Love and Peace !” 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No. 1. Vol. Li. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue first Volume of this work embraced a far great: 
ér variety of topics, relating to War and Peace, than 
Was anticipated at its commencement ; and some per- 
sons may now suppose, that the subject is so far exhaust- 
ed that little more can be said on it, either new or inter- 
esting. It will however, be found, that the field of in- 
quiry is vast if not boundless ; and that what has already 
been written is but an introduction to what is yet to 
come. Many of the delusive principles and atrocious 
usages Of war have not been examined ; the extent and 
multiplicity of its evils have not been exposed, and the 
mearis for its abolition have been but partially investiga- 
ted. Something has indeed been done in the course of 
the last three years, in this country and in Great Britain ; 
bit much remains to be accomplished. 

The barbarous custom which gave rise to these in- 
quiries had been of so long standing—had acquired :o 
great a share of fame in every quarter of the world, and 
had been so decorated and embellished, as implying the - 
glory of every country, that it had become like a vast and. 


magnificent receptacle for the dead, whose external pomp 
i 
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and glitter excites admiration and conceals the impurity 
contained in the vault. By making a small breach in the 
covering, or partially opening the door, we have an in- 
distinct view of some of the objects within ; the more 
the vault is illuminated, or the garnished covering re- 
moved, the more clearly we behold that what is so fair 
without, is within full. of dead*men’s bones.and the dis- 
gusting effects of sin-and death. 

The unfounded and bewildering opinion that wars are 
inevitable from the nature of man, or the ordination of 
God—the fame which human folly has attached to the 
Worst of men and the worst of crimes—the majesty and 
rainbow splendor with which military operations have 
been accompanied, and the fascinating sound of martial 
music, have all conspired to mislead the minds. of the 
multitude, and to prevent any powerful exertions to a- 
bolish the most unjust and fatal of all the customs by 
which the race of man has been afflicted. But experience 
has proved that the minds of men, in relation to war, are 
capable of being changed, and that strong prejudices may 
be overcome. Within avery few years, many have ex- 
perienced an almost total change, both in their views 
and feelings. We may hence infer, that a similar change 
may occur in others, till the number of converts shall be 
so great, that what-has: been.a very popular opinion may 
become very unpopular. As soon as this shall be the 
case, rulers will, either from’ principle or necessity, or 
from regard to their characters, abandon their sanguinary 
mode of settling. controversies. To be instrumental. in 
producing such:a-revolution in public sentiment, will 
continue to be the object of the Friend of Peace. Its 
success hitherto has: been as great as could have been 
reasonably expected ; so great as to afford ample encour- 
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agement for redoubled exertions. ‘The heavenly Sov- 
ereign, whose cause we plead, and who has thus far smil- 
ed on the efforts which have been made, will, we firmly 
believe, continue to bless the means for the abolition of 
war, till man shall cease to be the foe of man. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 

“ A letter from St. Mary’s, dated March 34d, received at New 
York, states that a duel lately took place on Tiger Island, 
near St. Mary’s between two midshipmen of the Corvette John 
Adams. They fought at four paces distant, and aeth fell mor- 
tally wounded. Their names, were Caseby, from Pennsylva- 
nia, and Farnley, from Ohio. They were buried at St. Mary’s 
with the honours of war.” Chronicle and Patriet, March 21, 

COMMENTARIES. 
1. “ Tiger Island”—A very proper name for a place devot- 


. ed to such a brutal combat ! 


2. “ Two Midshifpmen’’—Officers who had been employed in 
dearning the art of war and revenge. 

3. “ Both fell mortally wounded”—-A just recompense for 
their folly. Both, however, obtained a vietory, in a war for 
glory, as just and necessary as the wars in general whieh are 
made by rulers. 

4. “ They were buried with the honours of war”—appropri- 
ate hopours indeed ! expressive at once of their characters as 
murderers, the manner of their death, and the insanity of the 
world, ; 

5. lf the declaration “They were buried with the honours 
of war,” means that “the honours of war were buried with 
them,”’ the report, if true, would call fer a day of universal 
thanksgiving. To open the eyes of Christians it might be 
useful for the several governments of Christendom to pass an 
act, that every ducllist and every other murderer shall be 
“ buried with the honours of war.” . . 

6. To restrain Cesar from robbing the public treasury, Me- 
tellus urged the laws of the state. Cesar replied, “ Arms and 
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laws do not flourish together.” A more just remark was nev- 
er uttered by Cesar ; and this truth should .be impressed on 
the mind of every citizen of the United States—on all who 
_have any regard to the morals, the peace and the welfare of 
our country. For just in proportionas we become devoted to 
arms, the laws of the land and the laws of Heaven will be tram- 
pled under foot, and military murder will be regarded as the 
highway to renown. 

The pretexts for war between the two midshipmen are not 
known to us; but we have no doubt that this war was in all 
respects as just and necessary, and as truly wise and honour- 
able, as the greater number of the public wars which have been 
waged. And much less dishonouradle and destructive than the 
war which we have made on the Seminole Indians. Had our 
chiefs and the Seminole chiefs met, like the midshipmen, and - 
decided their quarrel ‘by single combat, it would have been far 
less wanton and inhuman than the mode which was adopted, 


annwmws 


REVIEW OF A SWISS CUSTOM. 


It is recorded of the people of Switzerland, that they have 
long been in the habit of training. up. their sons as soldiers, 
and hiring them out to the neighbouring nations at war; that 
they hire out troops to each of two contending governments, 
and thus expose their sons to perish by each others hands. 
Frederic the Great in speaking of this custom, says, “ Hence 
it happens that the Swiss of one canton in the service of France, 
make war with the Swiss of another canton in the service of 
Holland.”’ 

. To this custom Lord Kames alludes in speaking of the 

Swiss :—“ Their federal wnion has.secured to them:peace and 
tranquillity ; which, notwithstanding ‘their mountainous situa- 
tion, would have sunk them into effeminacy but for the com- 
merce they carry on in hiring out their men for soldiers.” 

What a horrible “ commerce” was this !. and how blind the 
philosopher who could suppose that such a commerce was con- 
ducive to the welfare of a state. The Swiss have been called 
a “virtuous people,” but te.what. depths of delusion must a 
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virtuous people be sunk before they could thus traffic in the 
blood of their sons. To strangle children as soon as they are 
born, or to offer them in sacrifice to Moloch, would be less in- 
human and immoral. Is it possible that Lavater could sleep 
quietly among such a people, and in the midst of such a com- 
merce? What! shall the disciples of the Prince of peace 
hire out their sons to be employed in the business of war and 
manslaughter ! What language can furnish epithets for ex- 
pressing the detestable nature of this traffic ! 

My neighbour requests my horse to ride to a certain place, 
to rob and murder a brother with whom he is offended: shall 
T not be a partaker in his guilt, if, knowing his intention, I 
comply with his request? And can I be guiitless in hiring 
out my sons to aid him in his murderous enterprize ? 

But this custom of the Swiss may aid in the inquiry respect- 
ing the awful extent of the delusions which baye prevailed in 
Christendom. The Swiss are perhaps as virtuous as their 
neighbours, and they are not alone in the trdffic of blood. Mul- 
titudes in other nations have hired out themselves or their 
sons to be employed as manslayers ; and that too without any 
regard to the justice or injustice ofthe cause in which they 
engaged. Military officers have- made merchandise of their 
own blood, and sold it to the highest bidder. Rulers have re- 
garded their soldiers as mere property, and hired out regiments 
of them to their neighbours to be employed in their ungodly 
quarrels, with as little concern for the consequences, as a far- 
mer would let out a team of horses or oxen to till the ground. 

When Hessian troops were hired and sent to this country, 
to aid in subduing us, they were regarded with abhorrence, as 
mercenaries, who could be hired to kill those who had never 
injured them ; and the conduct of the British government in 

. hiring them, was reprobated as inhuman and detestable. Yet 
hiring troops in that manner had been a common thing in 
Europe, and the Hessian troops perhaps knew no better than 
to suppose, that their rulers might as lawfilly barter away 
their blood, as to traffic in any thing else. Men who are thus 
ignorant or thus deluded, are objects of pity, and are far more 
excusable than those who will voluntarily barter away their 

lives for money or renown. 
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When. we consider that mankind are all brethren, how rer 
volting does the whole business of war appear! Que part of a 
family rising up to murder another! one class trained up for 
the very ¢rade of human slaughter ! Is this the profession or the 
business to which men have attached the word Grory ? What 
2 peryersion and prostitution of reason and language ! 

It has been reported of some ancient barbarians, that they 
were in the habit of preserving young females taken in war, 
for the purpose of raising children by them, to fat and butcher 
for food. Let this horrible practise be compared with the 
christian practice of raising and training ‘sons to be employed 
as man-butchers ! and then say which of the two practices is 
the most inhuman and detestable. 


ywounnns 


REVIEW OF A PLAN FOR A PEACE OFFICE. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, the Author of the “ Plan for a Peace 
Office in the United States,” was an eminent philanthropist. 
He was also a man of good talents as a writer, and not afraid 
to attack pernicious practical errors, whatever might be their 
popularity. Many of his writings have been highly esteemed ; 
but others, equally valuable, have been less popular, and per- 
haps merely because they were half a century in advance of the 
light which prevailed when they were wnitten. Ip a note the 
Doctor informs us, that at the time of writing his plan for a 
Peace Office, “there existed wars between the United States 
and the American Indians, between the British nation and Tip- 
poo Saib, between the planters of St. Domingo and their 
African Slaves, and between the French nation and the Em- 
peror of Germany.” 

The proposed object of the Plan was, “An Qfice for pro- 
moting and preserving perpetual peace in our country.” “It 
is hoped, says the Doctor, that no objection will be made to 
the establishment of such an office while we are engaged in a 
war with the Indians; for as the War-Office was established 


in time of freace, it is equally reasonable that a Peace Office 
should be established in time of war.” 
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Afi abstract of the Plan will now be given id the Doétor’s; 
own language. 

“Let a Secretary of the Peace be appointed to preside in 
this office, who shall be perfectly free from all the absurd and 
“ulgar European prejudices upom the subject of government ; 
let him be a genuine républican and a sincere Christian. 

“ Let a power be given to the Secretary to establish and 
maintain free-schools in every city, village and township of 
the United States ; and let him be responsible for the talents; 
principles and morals of all such schoolmasters. 

“Let every family in the United States be furnished at the 
public expens®, by the Secretary of this office with a copy of 
an American edition of the Bible.” ' 

“ Let the following sentence be inscribed in letters of gold 
over the doors of every State and Court house in the United 
Stutes :-— 

Tux Son OF MAN CAME NOT TO DESTROY MEN’S LIVES BUT TO 
SAVE THEM. 

“ To inspire a veneration for human life and a horror at the 
shedding of human blood,” the Doctor proposed a reformation 
in the penal code of laws, and the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. ~ 

“ To subdue that passion for war which education, added to 
human depravity, has made universal, a familiarity with the 
instruments of death, as well as all military shows, should be 
carefully avoided.— 


“In the last place, let a large room, adjoining the Federal 
Mall, be appropriated for transacting the buisness and pre- 
serving the records of this office. Over the door of this room’ 
let there be a sign, on which the figures of a Lams, a Dove: 
and an Oxitve Buaanca should be painted, together with the 
following inscription in letters of gold :— 

Peace on Eantuo—Goop WILL To MAN. 


Au! WHY W/LL MEN FORGET THAT THEY ARE BRETHREN. 
“Within this apartment let there be a collection of plough 
shares and pruning-hooks made of swords and spears ; and on 


éach of the walls of the apartment, the following pictures as 
large as the life : 





“ A lion eating straw with an ox, and an adder playing upon 
the lips of the child. 

“ An Indian boiling venison in the same pot with a citizen of 
Kentucky. 

“Lord Cornwallis and Tippoo Saib, under the shade of a 
Sycamore in the East Indies, drinking Madeira wine out of the 
same decanter. 

“ A group of French and Austrian Soldiers dancing arm in 
arm, under a bower in the neighbourhood of Mons. 

“ A St. Domingo planter, a man of colour; and a native of 
Africa, legislating together in the same colonial assembly : 

“To complete the entertainment of this delightful depart- 
ment, let a group of young ladies, clad in white robes, assem- 
ble every day at a certain hour ina gallery to be erected for 
the purpose, and sing odes and hymns and anthems in praise 
of the blessings of peace. One of these songs should consist 
of the following lines. 

“Peace o’er the world her olive wand extends, 

And white rob’d innocence from heaven descends ; 


All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail, 

Returning justice mounts aloft her scale. 

“ In order more deeply to affect the minds of the citizens of 
the United States with the blessings of peace, by contrasting 
them with the evils of war, let the following inscriptions be 
painted on the sign, which is placed over the door of the War 
Office. 


“ An office for butchering the human species. 

‘¢ A widow and orphan making office. 

“ A broken bone making office. 

“A wooden leg making office. 

“ An office for creating public and private vices. 

“ An office for creating public debt. 

“ An office for creating speculators, stock-jobbers and bank« 
rupts. 

“ An office for creating famine. 

“ An office for creating pestilential diseases. 

“ An office for creating poverty—and for the destruction of 
liberty and national happiness. 

In the lobby of the office let there be painted representaé 
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tions of the common military instruments of death, also human 
skulls, broken bones, unburied and patrefying dead bodies, 
hospitals crowded with sick and wounded soldiers, villages on 
fire, mothers in besieged cities eating the flesh of their own 
children, ships-sinking in the ocean, rivers died with blood, and 
extensive plains without a tree or fence, or any other object 
but the ruins of deserted farm houses. 

“ Above this group of woful figures, let the following words 
be inserted in red characters to represent human blood,— 


NATIONAL GLORY.” 


Such is the Plan of Dr. Rush. It appears to have been his 
opinion—and it is the opinion of many others, that a War 
Office operates asa War Manufactory—that it produces and 
multiplies the very evils which it was professedly designed 
to prevent, May not this opinion be amply supported by the 
history ofevery country in which such an office has been es- 
tablished ? Perhaps no enlightened American will deny. that 
such has been the effect in Europe ; and what but a bewildering 
partiality can lead any one to suppose, that the same cause 
should have a different effect in our country? It is true that 
our government is termed republican, while the governments 
of Europe are chiefly monarchical ; but so faras any govern- 
ment establishes a military system, despotism is established. 
For martial laws are ever of a despotic character, and in «# 
greater or less degree subversive of liberty. 

The Plan proposed by Dr. Rush is capable of amendment ; 
some things might be omitted, and others substituted. The 
business of supplying every family with a Bible may now be 
referred to the Bible Societies; But the Secretary of Peace 
might be authorised to encourage the establishment of Peace 
Societies in every town, and to promote the distribution of 
Books and Tracts adapted to the diffusion of pacific princi- 
ples and a pacific spirit. It might also be made his duty to 
correspond with the governments of other countries, to call 
their attention to the great object of the Peace Office, to so- 
licit the establishment of similar offices in other nations, and to 
employ a portion of the public revenues of our government in 
works of beneficence, for relieving the distresses and improy- 
ing the condition of fellow beings in different parts of the 
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world, but especially the condition of the Africans and Indians 
of our own country. Suppose that for ten years to come there 
should be a judicious appropriation of a tenth part of as much 
money for these benevolent objects as has been expended by 
our government for military purposes in the last ten years ; 
what a change of opinion and feeling might be effected, in our 
gountry and throughout the civilized world !—Where is the 
man, who has reflected on the subject, that does not believe 
that 20 millions expended in this manner would afford a bet- 
ter protection and more ample security than 200 millions em- 
ployed under the diréction of a War Office? For myself, I 
would rather risk my property, my liberty, my life, and all I 
hold déar on earth, under the protection of sucha Peace Office 
with 20 millions expense to the nation in ten years, than un- 
der the protection of a War Office, with an expense of 200 
millions annually. 


THOMAS PAINE’S ACCOUNT OF THE OBJECT OF WAR. 


Wuatever may have been the character of Thomas Paine— 
or however incorrect his opinions on religious subjects, it will 
not be denied by persons of candor that he was a writer of 
considerable talents, and that in some instances he wrote with 
great propriety and force. The following extracts from the 
“ Rights of Man,” are, it is believed, worthy of the serious 
consideration of all classes of people :— 

“War is the common harvest of all those who participate in 
the division and expenditures of public money in all countries. 
It is the art of conquering at home.” 

“Itis attributed to Henry IV. of France, a man of an en- 
larged and benevolent heart, that he proposed, about the year 
1610, a plan for abolishing war in Europe. The plan consist- 
ed in constituting a European congress, or, as the French au- 
thors style it, a pacific republic, by appointing delegates from 
the several nations, who were to act as acourt of arbitration, 
in any disputes that might arise between nation and nation. 

“ Had such a plan been adopted at the time it was proposed, 
the taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, would 
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have been at least ten millions sterling annually, to each nation, 
less than they were at the commencement of the French reyo- 
lution. 

* To conceive a cause why such a plan has not been adopt- 
ed—and that instead of a congress for the purpose of frevent- 
ing war, ithas been called only to terminate a war, after a 
fruitless expense of several years—it will be necessary to con- 
sider the interest of governments as a distinct interest to that 
of the nations. 

“ Whatever is the cause of taxes to a nation, becomes also 
the means of revenue to the government. Every war termi- 
nates with an addition of taxes, and consequently with an ad- 
dition of revenue; and in any event of war, in the manner 
they are now commenced and concluded, the power and inter- 
ests of government are increased. War therefore, from its 
productiveness, as it easily furnishes the pretence of necessity 
for taxes and appointments to places and offices, becomes the 
principal part of the system of old governments; and to es- 
tablish any mode to abolish war, however advantageous it 
might be to the nations, would be to take from such govern- 
ment the most lucrative of its branches. The frivolous mat- 
ters upon which war is made, show the disposition and avidity 
of governments to uphold the system of wary and betray the 
motives upon which they act.” 

“ Each government accuses the other of perfidy, intrigue 
and ambition as a means of heating the imagination of their 
respective nations, and incensing them to hostilities. Man is 
not the enemy of man but through the medium of a false sys- 
tem of government.” 

Such is the language of Mr. Paine respecting the objects of 
war, its effects, and the means by which it is excited. We 
hope his remarks will have a proper influence on the minds of 
all friends of liberty and peace, and on all professed republi- 
cans who are advocates for the principles of war. 





THE CONDITION OF SOLDIERS UNDER A REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tue following reflections are from a distant state. Tho 


reader will judge for himself as to the intelligence of the wri- 
ter, and the correctness of his opinions :—~ 


For the Friend of Peace. 
Aun! when will the rulers of nations lay seriously to heart 


the responsibility attached to their stations ! and especially the 
representatives of Republics, who can hardly be insensible 
that the end of their appointment is not to dispose of their 
constituents as menials; but to secure to them the free and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of their individual rights. This, 
such must know cannot be done by subjecting them to milita- 
ry requisitions and the discipline of an army, where all free- 
dom of choice and action is suspended; and they become e- 


qually the tools of arbitrary authority with those of despotic 
monarchs, 


If any one doubts of this, Ict him contemplate,the necessary 


order of an army, with the life of a common soldier from first 
to last ; and then say—what difference appears between the 
conscript of a Bonaparte and a draughted or enlisted republi- 
can? He is first committed to the tutorage of a corporal— 
as absolute in his circle as the next abeve him is in his, or 
the next and the next up to the Commander in Chief, who 
rules all. Let the soldier’s concerns, engagements or con- 
nexions have been what they might, they are cancelled—all 
must be left at the call of the drum ; and he either promptly 
follow wheresoever it leads, or be punished. He is marched 
and countermarched without being ever consulted, or pre- 
suming to inquire where or why ; and when actually engaged 
in battle—as one who had served in the armies of Europe 
strongly expressed it—“ if the gate of hell itself is open be- 
fore him and he commanded to enter, he dare not refuse.”’ 
If left wounded in the field, there, in the promiscuous heap of 
friends and foes, he may lie in snow, rain or mire, unnoticed 
by any but fellow victims for days together; and if, with the 
comparatively small number of surviyers, he is at length 
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borne to a hospital, crowded amidst filth and exposed to con- 
tagion, he is commonly suffered to pass away his time neglect- 
ed and unpitied, till, with a greater part of his wretched com- 
panions, he is swept away into the common grave,—or re- 
mains, perhaps, with mutilated limbs the residue of his life, a 
despised dependant on the niggard charity of the community. 

Such is the beaten track of regular soldiers, in which, 
throughout, their minds are hardly less divested of spontaneity, 
than their bodies of natural motion ; all is compulsion and 
constraint ; and however weary of, disgusted with, or, by fail- 
ure of health unfitted for the service they may be ; to attempt 
to escape from it by desertion, is to invite destruction. 

Now what vestige of the indefiendent Refiublican do we find 
in all this? What difference but in the name is there between 
the Republican, the Prussian, Austrian, or any other soldier ? 

Ah! Americans, beware of military pomp and parade, and 
the fascinating sound of the fife and drum. Depend upon it 
that every approach to war is a desertion of your true princi- 
ples ; and that those of your fellow subjects who are infected 
with the war itch, are of all men the most unfit to be entrust- 
ed with your pre-eminent and inestimable privileges. Re- 
member, yeabear it constantly in mind, that when once your 
authority is delegated, these temporary princes, your delegates, 
can act independently of you, and not only contrive and hatch 
war, but compel you to maiutain it at an indefinite expense, 
and the hazard of all that our civil institutions were intended 
to secure tous. Weigh well this position—inculcate it a- 
mong your children, and hand it down to your posterity, that 
an army, and especially a standing army, composed of Repub- 
licans is a solecism in terms ;° and that every plea, however 
specious, that can be urged in support of it, is as absurd as it 
would be to expatiate on the constitutional rights and immuni- 
ties enjoyed by our African Slaves—whose circumstances, 
however, under kind masters are in many respects far prefer- 
able to that of the common soldier, ANONYMOUS. 


N. B. The writer of the foregoing article has introduced a 
subject of vast importance to the freemen of our country ; and 
we shall comply with the request which accompanied the ar- 
ticle by attempting a more extended discussion. 
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I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round ! 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields 
And lures from cities and from fields. 
To me it talks of ravaged plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin’d swains, 
And mangled limbs and dying groans, 
And widow’s tears and orphan’s moans. 
Joun Scortr, on Recrvitina. 


IMPRESSMENT AND CONSCRIPTION. 


Mvcu has been said in our country of the tyranny of Brit- 
ish impressments and French conscriptions. Whether the im- 
pressments of the British are made of their own countrymen 
or of foreigners, they are a glaring outrage on the rights of 
man. The same may be truly affirmed of the conscriptions 
under the reign of Napoleon. In beth cases men were com- 
pelled by violence to enter a service abhorrent to their feel- 
ings, and in which they were the subjects of a despotism as in- 
consistent with liberty as the condition of a West Indian or 
American slave. 

Great Britain has done much and done nobly in abolishing 
the African slave trade ; but while the rulers of that natioti 
support the practice of impressment, whether for the army or 
the navy, they are chargeable with glaring inconsistency. 
These impressments are the slave trade in one of its most 
atrocious forms, ‘Their ships of war are slave shifis, in which 
the several crews are held as vassals. Their regular army is 
composed of men as completely enslaved as any human beings 
under the most despotic government. 

The same things may be justly affirmed of the condition of 
men employed in ships of war and jn regular armies in other 
countries, as wellas in England. We have our slave ships 


and our regular army, in which fellow beings are the subjects 
of military despotism during the term of their enlistment. 

But all this despotism and barbarity is the natural growth of 
ear; and the odious practice of impressment or conscription 
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is probably adopted in one form or another in every country, 
in which war is regarded as an honourable mode of deciding 
the disputes of rulers. The British impressments and French 
conscriptions have appeared horrible to the freemen of our 
country ; but similar things on a smaller scale and under a 
milder name, have been practised among ourselves. What 
we have experienced in having men draughted and compelled, 
contrary to their inclinations, to join an army, may be regard- 
ed as but the beginning of sorrow, unless we abandon the cus- 
tom of war and adopt a more just, benevolent and honourable 
mode of adjusting our difficulties. In all the writings of 
Thomas Paine, he never advanced a more just sentiment, than 
when he affirmed of war—“ It is the art of conquering at home.” 
As long therefore as the people of this country encourage their 
rulers in the practice of war, so long will encroachments be 
gradually made on the rights of freemen. For so long our 
rulers will never lack pretexts for war, and every war will be 
made the pretext, for increasing the number of slaves. War 
can never be supported but by a flagrant violation of the rights 
of individuals ; and if our wars should be frequent or of long 
continuance, one encroachment on our rights-will rapidly suc- 
ceed another; and our republican form of government will be 
gradually new-modelled, and changed into a military despot- 
ism. Asa people we should forgive but never forget the step 
which was seriously proposed for conscription towards the 
close of the late war with Great Britain. The plan was in- 
deed rejected at that time by Congress ; but it may hereafter 
be adopted. Should this be the case, it will probably involve 
the country in the horrors of a civil war, or subject it to a ty- 
ranny as intolerable as the government of a Napoleon. 

Among the principles of a free yovernment are the follow- 
ing :—That all men are born free and equal. That no one 
man has a right to usurp dominion over another. That legit- 
imate civil government originates in the choice of the people 
governed. ‘hat life, liberty, the right of acquiring property, 
and the free exercise of conscience, are natural and ynaliena- 
ble rights. That when men unite by social compact to insti- 
tute a form of government for mutual advantage, they surren- 
der some minor personal! richts for the sake of greater secu. 
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rity to those of prime importance ; and that, in this greater 
security to unalienable rights, the individuals receive an equiv- 
alent for what they surrender. Hence, if the unalienable 
rights of individuals ave infringed, by those who are elected 
to govern, the compact is violated, the design of government is 
subverted, and tyranny is exercised. 

In view of these principles, on.which our government was 
professedly established, I may ask, How can any individ- 
al be compelled to take the place of a s/ave either on board a 
ship of war, orin the ranks of an army? What equivalent 
does he receive for the loss of personal liberty and 
all the essential rights of man? Can six or eight dollars a 
month be regarded as a compensation for such an outrage on 
personal liberty ? Shall the rulers of a free people be regard- 
ed as having power to make war whenever they please, and of 
compelling their constituents to leave their families and all 
they hold dear on earth, and to expose their morals, their 
health, their happiness and their lives in a war with their 
brethren of another country? Ifso,in what does our free- 
dom consist ? And what better is the condition of those who 
are the victims of conscription for having their lot cast in the - 
United States—in a land of boasted liberty and equal rights ? 
If a man must be a conscript and deprived of personal liberty, 
without any crime on his own part, why may he not as well be 
the conscript of one despotism as another? Military con- 
scription is military despotism, by whatever name a govern- 
ment may be called which assumes the power. 

If any one of our rulers regard it as a light thing thus to 
oppress and strip a citizen of every vestige of a freeman, let 
him imagine himself to have become the victim of this des- 
potic policy, compelled into the ranks of an army and subject- 
ed to the caprice or cruelty of men accustomed to the exer- 
cise of a relentless tyranny ; then say, whether he would not 
abhor a government which could thus trample on his unalien- 
able rights ? Let him also consider, whether, by encouraging 
such encroachments on personal and unalienable rights, he is 
not probably manufacturing chains for some of his own pos- 
terity ? 

Can it be reasonably pretended, that the government of a 
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free people, have a right to deprive one portion of the citi- 
zens of fersonal liberty, aud to employ them a8 machines for 
the protection of the other? If they may thus deprive a small 
hhumber, they may a greater, and subject the whole country to 
martial laws anda military despotism, under the pretext of 
supporting republican institutions. Let it be understood, and 
remembered, and laid suitably to heart, by all who value re- 
publican liberty, that the more they encourage a spirit of war, 
the more they encourage a spirit of ‘military despotism—the 
the greater must be the number of our citizens who shall be 
deprived of personal fiberty and the unalienable rights of free- 
men, andthe more speedy and inevitable will be the overthrow 
or subversion of our republican government. 

Every intelligent citizen would shudder at the thought of 
having the whole population of our country subjected to mar- 
tial laws and the caprice of military despots. On what ration- 
al principle then do'we congent that any portion of our citi- 
zens should be thus deprived of their rights? The laws for 
our army and navy are very different from those by which 
freemen are governed. Our soldiers and our seamen are eX- 
posed to a penal code and to punishments which are perfectly 
incompatible with the dignity of freemen, and of any othér 
men, except the most abandoned convicts. Not only so, like 
convicts, they are excluded from any voice in our elections’; 
and what is still worse, they are denied the privilege of trial 
by jury—a privilege which the freemen of our country esteem 
as sacred. Yet these unfortunate soldiers‘and seamen are lia- 
ble to the most barbarous punishments, and even to have their 
lives taken, without being allowed this inestimable privilege— 
an impartial trial by jury. Indeed they are treated as an or- 
der of beings entirely distinct from free citizens ; and they-are 
as perfectly under the control of others as the enslaved blacks 
of the southern states, 

Is it not then time for us as a pcople to awake, and to ex, 
ercise some care, Iest the number of such victims should be 
increased by encouraging the spirit of war? Is not our 
country already sufficiently disgraced and endangered by the 


number of its slaves ? Is nota million and a half of human 


a 


, 
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beings a sufficient number to be held as slaves under an elec- 
tive government and in a land of liberty and equal rights? 

What class of men on earth have more cause to complain of 
a violation of personal rights than those who are seduced or 
compelled to serve in regular armies or in ships of war? If 
these unfortunate beings in every country should become tru- 
ly convinced of their rights as men, of their just claim to lib- 
erty, and of the horrible and antichristian character of their 
employment ; with what pathos and energy might they reply 
to the flattering war speeches, by which they are called on by 
their respective rulers and officers to fight for liberty and in- 
dependence :— 

* You talk to us of fighting for liberty and independence ; 
but what share have we in these blessings? By whatever name 
the form of government established in our country may be cal- 
led, we are in the condition of slaves, the subjects of a mili- 
tary despotism. In respect to personal liberty and the rights 
of freemen, we enjoy them not, any more than the convicts in 
a state prison ; and our uniform, like theirs, is not the badge 
of freedom but of servitude. Our condition has exposed us 
to form vicious habits and to commit many crimes. In some 
enormous vices we have been indulged with impunity : but in 
other cases, for the slightest deviations, and even for uninten- 
ded offences, we are exposed to the most cruel and degrading 
punishments—either by the inhumanity of martial laws, or the 
caprice and vindictive passions of unfeeling and tyranical 
masters. 

“ You also talk to us of wrongs done by the rulers of anoth- 
er nation, and call on us to revenge them, by destroying their 
innocent subjects, or those of our brethren who have been de- 
prived of their rights as we have of ours. But by reflecting 
on the nature of our past employment—on. our degraded con- 
dition—on the injustice we have experienced in being depriv- 
ed of our rights as men, and on the unreasonableness of expo- 
sing our own lives to kill men who have done us no harm, 
and who are slaves as well as ourselves ; we have lost all dis- 
position to employ our arms any more in multiplying the mis- 
eries of mankind. 


“ We now appeal to the consciences of our rulers and offi- 
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cérs and ask—Have we not far more cause of complaint a- 
gainst those who have deprived ys of personal liberty, than a- 
gainst any other men on earth? If it woyld be wicked to em- 
ploy our arms against those who haye done us this great inju- 
ry, can it be right to employ them for the destruction of those 
who have never injured us at all, and who probably have no 
wish to injure us but what has been excited by their misguid- 
ed or wicked rulers? Weare fully convinced that if rilers 
were honest and peaceable men, they might settle their ton- 
troversies without this wanton waste of human life. We are 
willing to treat our rulers with proper respect, and we wish 
them no harm ; but we are determined never more to stain our 
hands with innocent blood, either to revenge the alleged 
wrongs of the rulers of another nation, or to gratify the ambi- 
tion of our owg government. Let rulers but act the part of 
kind fathers towards their subjects, and they will not need a 
military guard to protect them against their children. Let 
the rulers of different nations treat each other, and the sub- 
jects of each other, as brethren ; then they may dismiss their 
armies and beat their swords into ploughshares. Let them be 
what they ought to be; then, like other good and peaceable 
men, they can settle their disputes without recourse to war, 
murder and devastation. Here are our arms, take them and 
make them into ploughshares !” 


CONSCRIPTION COMPARED WITH THE RIGHT OF “ ACQUIRING 
PROPERTY.” 


Ir has already been observed that the right of “acquiring 
property” is declared to be unalienable by our republican con- 
stitutions, In the exercise of this righ t every freeman has 
voice in regard to the compensation he shall receive for any 
services he may be requested to perform. If rulers or private 
citizens desire the service of a freeman in any particular em- 
ployment, he has a right to state his price, and they haye a 
right to gay whether they will give it or not: or théy may 
propose terms, and he has a right to say whether he will ac- 
gept them or not. As he cannot compel them to comply witb 


his terms, they have no right to compel him to a compliance 
with theirs, and every instance of such compulsion is an inva- 
sion of iberty and the right of acquiring property. 

If a proposed service be attended with great hardships, or 
great dangers as, to life or health, the freeman has a right to be 
his own judge of these hardships and dangers, and to take into 
view the disadvanteges which may probably result to himself 
or his family, by engaging in the service requested—and then 
to state his terms, or decline the service altogether, according 
to his own views of duty. For a freeman is not a slave, 

One man can leave his business and his family with far less 
injury or disadvantage than another ; and on the principles of 
justice and liberty, each has a right to demand a compensa- 
tion which will balance the probable disadvantages it will be to 
him to change his situation in compliance with the request of 
others. : 

On the supposition therefore that war is a lawful business, 
still, as it is attended with peculiar dangers and hardships, no 
freeman can reasonably be compel'ed to engage in it;—nor be 
expected to engage without a satisfactory compensation. 

The hardships and perils are not usually greater on the part 
of officers in an army, than on the part of soldicrs; and while 
the great body of our citizens shall regard war as a lawful 
calling, there can be no occasign for conscription,—I{ our ru- 
lers will offer a compensation for privates equal to the pay of 
a general, a colonel, or even a captain, they can obtain soldiers 
by contract. 

‘Shall it then be supposed that the rulers of a free people 
have aright to create public dangers at pleasure by waging 
war, and then compel their constituents by the.point of the 
bayonet to enter the ranks of an army ip the condition of slaves, 
without the right of contracting for a compensation for their 
services? If this be the case with our citizeps, what is the great 
difference between a free goverpment and absolute despotism ? 
—or between liberty and slavery ? 

Qn any plan of copscription which has been either practised 
or proposed, some men are liable to be compelled into the 
condition of military slaves, who are. much more useful mem- 
bers of society, and ‘more needed at home, than many of thoec 
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who are appointed to command them; yet ‘the disparity be~ 
tween officers and soldiers in an army, is about the same.as 


hat between slave-drivers and slaves. Is it not then a mani- 


fest absurdity to suppose that the rulers ofa free people have 
a right to make such distinctions between their constituents as 
the following ;—to select favourites and give them the power 
ef slave-drivers, with a compensation from 50 to 200 dollars e 
month ; and then compel others to leave their families in 
wretchedness, poverty and despair—and to enter the ranks of 
an army, and expose their health, their lives and their ever- 
kasting happiness, for the paltry sum of five or six dollars a 
month ! and that too while many of these conscripts could earn 
at home three or four times the wages allowed by the govern~ 
ment, and would be exposed to lose a far greater sum by leay- 
ing their business! Shall freemen be exposed in this manner 
to be driven from all the comforts of domestic life, and expos- 
ed to all the contaminating vices, plagues and oneem of:a mil- 
itary camp ? 

No man is compelled to be a cohtractor for our armies.-— 
The government advertises for contractors; those who are 
willing to engage, state their terms, and the business is-set- 
tled not by copscription but by contract. No man is compelled 
to serve as a general, a colonel, a major or as a commission- 
ed officer ; the government proposes such a compensation as 
insures a sufficient number of applicants. Besides, the offi- 
cer, if dissatisfied with the service, may resign his commission 
and return to his family. But the unfortunate conscript sol- 
dier is not only compelled into military service, on terms to 
which he never consented, but he is compelled, by the sever- 
est penalties to serve the time appointed by the Cem 
unless sooner dismissed by the king of terrors. 

. My republican brethren, “these things ought not so to be,” 
We have already incorporated too many of the fatal principles 
of military despotism with our republican institutions—enough 
to devour all our rights as freemen, unless we awake and.at- 
tend to the things which belong to our peace. 

If we allow our rulers the power of raising armies by con- 
scription, the next step may be to raise money by arbitrary 
contributions. The latter however is the less evil of the two, 





and not et all more repugnanf to republican principles. [ir 
seme cases many of our citizens have shown a sufficient jeal- 
ousy for their rights. It is not long since a. number of mem- 
bers of congress failed of a re-election, because they had giv- 
en their votes for raising their own wages, or for changing 
their six dollars aday for a salary of fifteen hundred dolars a 
year. But this act was a light thing when compared with vot- 
ing our country into the horrors of war, and consigning thou- 
sands of fellow citizens to slavery and slaughter. , 

As many of our citizens understand the remedy for ene 
croachments on their liberties, may we not hope that, in fu- 
ture, they will apply it by a judicious use.of the right of suf- 
frage ?—that in the exercise of this right they will have due 
regard to men of pacific principles—to men who are republi- 
cans in heart,as well asin profession’?—and that they will 
suffer men to retiré peaceably to private stations, who have so 
little regard to unalienable rights, as to evince a disposition to 
devote their fellow citizens by thousands to conscription, vase 
salage and death ? 

But, in justice to a majority of our rulers, as well as a ma- 
jority of other citizens, it probably should be supposed that, 
having derived their opinions from tradition and custom, they 
have new seriously reflected onthe enormity of the princi- 
ples of war, nor on the absolute tyranny of conscription ; that 
they have not been aware how far the rights of our citizens 
have already been violated by the wars in which we have been 
engaged ; that, when they shall have duly reflected on the sub- 
ject, they will be convinced of the incompatibility of the whole 
system of war with republican principles,—and also that, as a 
nation, we must sink under the weight of agnilitary despotism, 
or save ourselves by adopting the principles of peace. For, 
on due reflection, it must be clear to every intelligent mind, 
that we may as reasonably expect to keep our fires from go- 
ing out by using water for fuel, as to support republican in- 
stitutions by encouraging a spirit of war, and military estab- 
lishments. 
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THE WARS AND WAR DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In a work published at Edinburgh, in 1817, entitled * Pic- 
wires of War,” we find the following statements :— 

‘* Since the year 1060, there have been twenty-four different wars be- 
tween England and France—twelve between England and Scotland—eight 
between England and Spain, and seven in other countries—in all fifty-one 


wars ! 

“Those with France alone occupied upwards of 250 years ; and péthaps 
it might be shown by calculation, that out of 8 centuries since the year 1000, 
there have not been 100 years in all of general peace as it respects England.” 

* At the conclusion of the war which ended in 1697, the national debt 
was 24 millions and a half. At the conclusion of the last war in 1815, the 
national debt amounted to no less than one thousand and fifty millions s” 

It cannot be doubted that the revenue of Great Britain has 
been more than sufficient to cancel all the expenditures of 
her government, excepting what has been devoted to the pur- 
poses of war and military establishments. Hence the whole of 
the present enormous debt may be set to the account of war, 
and may be termed “ the price of blood.” 

That our readers may have a more correct and impressive 
view of this sanguinary debt, the result of some- calculations 
will-be presented. 

The one thousand and fifty millions sterling, is four thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty six millions, six hundred and sixty 
six thousand, six hundred and sixty six dollars and two thirds. 

The interest of this debt at six per cent is two hundred and 
eighty millions of doflars annually. 

Suppose this amount of interest to be paid annually in sil- 
ver, it would require 17 men, 12 hours in every day to count 
the money at the rate of 60 dollars each, every minute. 

To count the principal at the same rate in one year would 
require 295 men. 

dmi(ting 17 dollars to be one pound avoirdupois, the 
whole debt is equal to one Aunidred and twenty-two thousand, 
dive hundred and forty-nine tons of silver. 

Supposing this silver to be’ all transported in waggons, one 
ton toa waggon—and allowing four rods for each wam, the 
teams would occupy a distance of 1531 miles. 
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If silver should be received into the public treasury at the 
rate of one ton a week it would require two thousand three 
hundred and fifty six years to cancel the debt, without any re- 
gard to the interest. 

At the rate of one ton a day, it would require three hundféd 
-and: thirty-five years—the interest still out of the question. 

Admitting the annual interest at 6 per cent. to be averaged 
on the days of the year, the treasurer might pay out twenty 
tons of silver every day without cancelling any part of the 
principal. | 

Suppose the population of the world to be seven hundred 
millions, and the British debt to be. averaged as a poll tax on 
every human being, man, woman and child, the share of each 
would be upwards of six dollars and a half. 

The interest of this debt at’ six per cent is sufficient to af- 
ford an average salary of two hundred and eighty dollars a year 
te a million school-masters—or five hundred and sixty dollars 
each to five hundred thousand Missionaries or school-masters. 

It has been said, and perhaps truly, that the debt of Great- 
Britain has been a means of binding the nation together and of 
preventing a revolution in the government. It is however un- 
questionable that to pay the interest of such a debt, even at 
four per cent. must occasion a vast amount of pauperism, op- 
pression and distress. Nor can it be denied that the enormous 
expenditures by which this debt has been iucurred, might 
have been appropriated to better purposes than the destruc- 
tion of mankind. 

It is well known that self defence, the attainment and pre- 
servation of liberty and peace, have been the avowed objects 
ofthese expenditures. Such has long been the policy of 
Christian nations. But if any truth can be established by facts 
and experience, it is easy to demonstrate, that this policy is all 
a delusion—and that its genuine tendency is to multiply the 
miseries of war. Great Britain has made an ample experi- 
ment of this policy. Her present debt proves that she has not 
been sfaring in her expenditures to be always prepared tor 
war ; and yet if her own citizens are correct in their state- 
aments, she has been at war with one nation or another, or in a 

state of civil war, more than three fourths of the time for 800 
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years. Such is the testimony which the history of Great Bri- 
tain gives against the delusive principle, that preparations for 
war are the best means of preserving peace. Our own history 
is giving the same testimony in a manner which will be feit, if 
not understood. 

If all the property which Great Britain has expended in her 
military career had been devoted to benevolent and pacific 
purposes—in humanizing the character and meliorating thg 
condition of her own citizens, and in diffusing the benign prin- 
ciples of the gospel at home and abroad ; she would have been 
at this day the admiration of the world. Her national debt, in 
that case, would have been a monument of national glory, far 
superior to her thousand ships of war and all her trophies of 
conquest and bloodshed. Such a debt contracted in doing 
good would have had a far more salutary influence to bind the 
nation together and to preserve peace, than a debt contracted 
on the principles of military ambition, and in spreading and 
preparing to spread carnage, desolation and wo among the hu- 
man family. 

A cement composed of an enormous debt, mingled With a 
proportionabje quantity of blood, is very liable to be dissolved 
by the anger of Heaven anc the passions of men. Were it not 
for the saving tendency of the numerous institutions of a be- 
nevolent character, which have within thirty years been estab- 
lished in Great Britain, we might safely infer from the history 
of Providence, that the time is at hand when that nation must 
fall from her military height, like Babylon and Rome. But on 
the ground of the late wonderful and redeeming efforts of 
Christians in that kingdom, and the mercy of that God who 
has excited this spirit of benevolent enterprize, we “ hope 
better things, and things which accompany salvation.” 

Since the disruption between Great Britain and this coun- 
try, there has been no want ofa disposition on our part, to re- 
proach that people on the ground of their national debt, and to 
predict their overthrow. Yet we retain the very principles, 
maxims and spirit which have brought on that nation such a 
terrific load of debt and guilt. We even glory in being her 
rival inthe pursuit of sanguinary fame ; and we follow her 
example with an avidity which might ipduce a belief that wo 
4 
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are so blind as to imagine, that Aer road to destruction must 
be aus" road to salvation. A. very great part of the wars and of 
the. debt of Great Britain has been occasioned by multiplying 
her ships of war—which, on account of their horrible charac- 
ter, our people have denominated “ floating hells ;” yet we 
are anxious to be her rival in providing for ourselves these 
reservoirs of vice and despotism, vengeance and misery—these 
means of war and debt, oppression and manslaughter. We 
have justly reproached the British nation for their inhuman 
conquests and ravages in the East.Indies; but how blind have 
we been to our own barbarity in destroying the natives of this 
country! As the English employ their time of peace with 
other nations in multiplying their conquests and desolations in 
the East—so we employ our time of peace with other nations 
in filling up.the measure of our injustice and iniquity by an 
inhuman.war on the unfortunate aboriginals of this country. 
We plead necessity for all our wars, and so does Great Bri- 
tain for hers. We censure the wars waged by England as 
wanten, and as resulting from a spirit of ambition, avarice and 
domination ; the people of that country pass the same cen- 
sures on us; and the righteous Lord and Judge of all must 
probably pass on each of the parties a similar sentence of con- 
demnation. 


anes 
LETTER ON THE EXPENSE OF TRAININGS. 


A VALUABLE letter has been received on the expense of mil- 
itary trainings. The gentleman who wrote the letter had been 
a military officer and well acquainted with the subject on whick 
he wrote, so far as it relates to the interior of the state. He 
observes for himself—“ I am not yet prepared to say, that I 
wish to discourage military discipline —What I most earnestly 
wish for isythat the public sentiment throughout the world 
may undergo such.a change that military discipline shall be 
unnecessary.” The object of his calculations is, to impress 
the minds of people with the benefits which would result from 
the'general adoption of pacific principles. We have room for 
little more than a concise abstract of the calculations. They 
are made for a town in the interior about 70 miles: from Bos- 
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‘ton, containing about 1400 inhabitants, and in which there aro 
‘two companies of militia, and 8 men belonging to a company 
of cavalry. The number of men in the two companies, exclu- 
sive of commissioned officers, is usually about 125. 

The companies meet four times in a year; this, all things 
considered, is supposed to occasion to each man, the loss of 
a day for each training. The day, including the expense of 
board, is estimated at 1 dollar. The additional expense for 
diquor, on an average, is estimated at 7 cents a day to each 
man, ; 

The cavalry is supposed to lose a day and ahalf at each 
training and their expenses, excluding horse hire, is estimated 
at 75 cents a day—the use of a horse at each training, 1 dol- 
lar. 

The cash expense of an officer is stated at $1,60. The re- 
gimental muster is required at least once in two years, and is 
supposed to occasion the loss of one day and a half to each 
man, and the cash expense is estimated at the low rate of 30 
cents to each officer and soldicr. “The equipments and uni- 
form of a platoon officer would usually cost 70 dollars, and for 
a common soldier 35 dollars.” The several expenses ure then 
given in the following summary :— 

“ Time at four trainings. 
“ 4 days each for 125 soldiers at 1 dollar 


per day, $500,00 
‘ 6 days each for 6 commissioned officers, 
at 1 dollar Se 00 


“<6 days for 8 cavalry 48 00 
. ———— 58400 


“ Cash expenses at trainings, 
“Expense of 125 soldiers for spirits at 4 


trainings at 7 cents a day each 35 00 
* 6 platoon officers $1,60 a day each 38 40 
“ Extra expense of 8 sergeants at 40 cents 

a day each 12 80 


“ Expense of 8 cavalry at75cs.adayeach 2400 
* Ditto for horses at ! dollar 
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‘Also add one half the expense of each 
thuster, as they are supposed to take 
place once in 2 years, although they do, 
in fact, much oftener. 

“& One half of the usual regimental-muster 


expenses. 
‘8-4 of a day for 139 men including officers 
‘and cavalry 104 25 
‘¢ 1-2 cash expenses of cavalry at 1 training 3 00 
1-2 use of horses for ditto 4 00 
“ 1-2 cash expended by 131 officers and 
soldiers at 30 cents each 19 60 
———— 130 85 
Total of annual expense 857 05 


“% To which add— 
“ Cost of equifments and uniform. 
“ For 6 Commissioned officers at § 70,each 420 00 
“ For 125 soldiers at $ 35 each 4,375 00 
“ For 8 cavalry at $ 45 each * $60 00 
; 5,155 00 








The first cost of the equipments and uni- 

form added to the annual expense $ 6,012 05 

It will readily be seen that this estimate of expenses is very 
moderate ; yet the annual expense of 857 dollars, exclusive of 
equipments agd uniform, is supposed by the writer to be “ a- 
bout equal to the tax paid by this town to the state and coun- 
ty, and for the support of the gospel.” He adds, “Perhaps 
these men woulc consider it a hardship to pay so heavy a tax 
for any other purpose, than that of learning to butcher each 
other dexterously !” 

He further remarks—“ There are probably about as many 
spectators on military days as soldiers, and their expense is as 
great, and atthe musters much greater. The amount, how- 
ever, as already calculated, if extended tothe whole Com- 
monwealth, or to the United States, would swell to such a size 
as would startle a person not accustomed to such calculations. 
Were the calculations to be made for this state or for the Uni- 


—— 
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ted States, it is obvious that there would be a vast number of 
items of expense to be noticed—as artillery, General and 
Field officers, kc.—the navy and army of the United States, 
fortifications, &c. kc. What an amazing sum of good might 
be done with this vast amount of treasure, were the situation 
of the world such thet it could be applicd to the purposes of 
benevolence !” 

That the reader may have a better idea of the annual ex- 
pense of this country in preparing for war, some observations 
will be subjoined to the calculations of this gentleman. To 
his sum of 857 dollars annual expense, we may very safely add 
143 for the annual expense of equipments and uniform, and 
200 dollars for the time and expenses of spectators, This 
will give 1200 dollars for the annual expense of training in a 
town of 1400 inhabitants. Suppose the expenses throughout 
the nation, according to the number in each town, to be equal 
to that of a town in the interior of this state, 70 miles from 
Boston ; suppose also that the present population of the Uni- 
ted States is seven millions—excluding the slaves—the result 
would be that there are annually expended by militia trainings 
and musters $ 6,000,000 
To this sum we may add the following iterhs from 

the Treasury Report, Dec. 1817, for the probable 

expenditures of 1818, 

“ Military services, including an arrearage of 








$500,000 6,765,132 

* Naval service, including one million of dollars for 
the gradual increase of the navy 3,611,376 
16,876,508 
Deduct the “ arrearage” 500,000 
Annual expenses 15,876,508 


Thus it appears that in this young christian republic nearly 
SIXTEEN MiLLIons of dollars are annually expended, in time of 
peace, in firefaring for war! Were it perfectly clear that 
this expense is applied in the best manner for freserving 
feace, no christian ought to complain. But in this age of im- 
provement it may not be improper for statesmen, and espe- 
cially for christian statesmen to inquire, whether a less sum, 
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=ppiied in a different manner, would not afford greater securi- 
ty to the nation? - Our forefathers deemed it a good way of ap- 
propriating money, to offer.a bounty of one hundred founds for 
on Indian scalp! Their posterity, of this age, are ofa differ- 
ent opinion ; and the next generation may perhaps detect as 
great errors in us, as we have perceived in our ancestors. 

It is presumed that no part of the foregoing estimates had 
any relation to the war with the Seminoles. The whole is to 
be regarded as but the expense of our military establishments 
in time of peace. This expense of fifteen millions, eight hun- 
dred and seventy six thousand, five hundred and eight dollars, 
would afford an average salary of 300 dollars to fifty-two thou- 
sand, nine hundred and twenty-one schoolmasters ! Let our 
-€ountrymen pause and consider, whether as a people we have 
adopted the path of wisdom ? 
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ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE NEW-YORK PEACE SOCIETY, 
As Formed in New-York, August, 1815, and amended in 1817. 


In an age so eventful as the present, and so distinguished 
for benevolent exertions, it is the source of no common joy, 
that good men in different parts of the globe begin to unite 
their efforts for the abolition of War. Is there not a meaning 
in the Providence, that is rousing multitudes, after so lung 
and deefi a slumber, to a sense of their privileges and obliga- 
tions? May we not hope that the reign of the Prince of Peace 
throughout the earth is not far distant, and that the Sun of 
Righteousness is rapidly advancing to his meridian glory ? 

‘rhe Gospel of the Son of Gon proclaims, “ Peace on earth, 
and good will to men.” The disciple of Christ has nothing 
more precious, nothing more characteristic, than- to be at 
peace with Gop, at peace with himself, and at peace with his 
fellow-men. “ Blessed are the peace-makers,” saith the mer- 
ciful Redeemer, “for they shall be called the children of Gop.” 

Under the influence of this encouragement, as well as bound 
by the conviction that war is incompatible with the laws of 
Christ, and the Christian character, the undersigned avow 
themselves the friends of Peace. In this avowal, their object 
is, to bear testimony against the custom of War, and by all the 
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means which Christian wisdom may dictate, to de instrumen- 
tal in promoting the glory of God in the establishment of uni- 
versal Peace. 


To secure their united and efficient eperetion, they agree to 

the following 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

I. This Association shall be called the New-Yorx Peace 
Society. 

II. The object of this Society is, to discourage war, and 
promote peace. 

III. This Society shall be under the direction of a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer, who, together with nine Directors, shall con- 
stitute a Board te transact the business of the Society, with 
power to muke by-laws, and fill their own vacancies ; five of 
their number shall constitute a quorum. 

IV. Any person of a good moral character, who receives the 
Bible as the rule of his faith and is approved by the Board of 
Directors, may become a member by subscribing the consti- 
tution, and paying annually into the hands of the Treasurer 
ene dollar, or by paying at any one time twenty-five dollars, 
and shall. remain a member so long as he observes the regula- 
tions of the Society. 

V. There shall be an annual meeting of the Seciety, at 
which time the officers and Directors shall be elected, and the 
transactions of the preceding year reported. 

Vi. Special meetings. of the Society may be cafled by the 
President or Board of Directors. The meetings of the Soci- 
ety shall be opened and closed by prayer, or by reading a por- 
tion of Scripture. 

VIL. The articles of this constitution shall not be amended 
except by the consent of two thirds of the members present at 
a regular meeting. The object of the Society, however, as 
specified in the second article, shall remain forever unaltcred. 





















CONSTITUTION OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTA- 
TIONS PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLES. 

I. This Society shall be called the Ruops-Isnhanp anp 
Provipence PLantations Peace Society. 

Il. Each subscriber of one dollar annually shall be a mem- 
ber of this Society, and each subscriber of fifteen dollars shall 
be a member for life. 

III. This Society shall meet annually the second Tuesday 
in June, at 10 o’clock, A. M. at Providence, or at such other 
time and place as they may appoint. 

IV. The management of its concerns shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors, consisting of a President, three Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and seven Trustees, chosen at the annual meeting, three 
of whom shall constitute a quorum, including the President, 
or one of the Vice-Presidents. 

V. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Soci- 
ety, and of the Board ; and in case of his absence, the senior 
officer present. The Corresponding Secretary shall corres- 
pond with such Societies and individuals as the Society and 
Board may direct, or he may think proper. The Recording 
Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the Socic- 
ty and ofthe Board. The Treasurer shall take care of the 
monies belonging to the Society, and shall pay them out, a- 
greeably to the order of the Board, to which his accounts shall 
always be open for inspection. 

VI. The funds of this Society shall be exclusively employ- 
ed for the diffusion of light on the subject of war, and in cul- 
tivating the principles and spirit of peace. 

VIL. Every donor of fifty dollars or upwards shall be an 
honorary member of the Board of Directors ; and his donation 
may remain as a fund, if desired, the interest of which only to 
be used annually, and appropriated agreeably to his desire, 
provided it be compatible with the objects of the Society, 

VIil. Each member of this Society may receive one half of 
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his annual subscription in such books or tracts as the Board 
shall approve, at the wholesale price. 

IX. This Society will encourage the forming of similar So- 
cieties in this country, and in foreign countries, by the dis- 
persion of tracts, by correspondence, and by other suitable 
means. . 

X. Any alterations may be made in these articles, notice be- 
ing given of such alteration or amendment at the previous 
regular meeting of the Society, with the conseut of two-thirds 
of the members present ; provided it be not incompatible with 
the objects of the Society, of promoting “ Peace on earth, and 
good will to men.” 


owns 


PROPOSED PLAN OF FORMING BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety have been authorized to propose a plan for forming 
Branch Societies, whenever in their opinion this will be a con- 
venience to members and promotive of the general object. 
They thercfore propose the forming of Branch Societies on the 
feliowing principles.— 

I. That a Branch Society be formed in every town or vicini- 
ty, in which as many as ten members can unite for the pur- 
pose, and be better accommodated by the measure, 

II. That the members of each Branch elect a President who 
shall be ex officio a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. And also such other officers 
as they shall deem expedient, 


IlI. That, when organized, each Branch be allowed annually, 
in peace publications, at the wholesale price, the full amount 
of the money which it shall pay into the Treasury of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, and that the officers of such Society 
be the agents for distributing the Tracts according’ to the 
Constitution ; that is, refunding one half the annual subscrip- 
tion to each member and disposing of the remaining Tracts to 
the best advantage to promote the cause of peace. 

IV. That the President of each Branch Socicty be expected 


to make regular reports of the nnmber of members in his So- 
‘ 
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ciety, and of the quantity of Tracts necessary to mect their de- 
mands according to the preceding Article. 


V. That all members of Branch Societies be also regarded 
as members of the Massachusetts Peace Society, engaged for 


the same object, and entitled to equal privileges with other 
members. 


In proposing this plan the Committee have had in view 
several objects; the more rapid enlargement of the Society ; 
the promotion of its great design; the convenience of all its 
members, and of sach as may wish to become members, in res- 
pect to paying their annual subscriptions and receiving their 
Tracts; they have also aimed to diminish the labour of the 
Treasurer, and to facilitate the distribution of pamphlets. If 
on trial any of the proposed arrangements shall be found incon- 
venient, they can be amended ; if further regulations shall be 
necessary, they can be made. The Committee will cheerfully 
attend te any propositions which may be adapted to render the 
plan more perfect ; and they entertain a hope that a consider- 
able number of Branch Societies will soon be organized. The 
officers and agents of the Society and the ministers of religion 
who belong to the Society, are requested to employ their in- 
fluence to carry into effect the plan proposed. 


mw 


CONVERSION AND PATRIOTISM. 


The following extract of a Ittter from a gentleman in the® 
state of New-York we venture to publish without having obtain- 
ed his consent. But however unexpected it may be to him to 
see it in print, we cannot withhold from the public such an ex- 
ample of conversion and patriotism. He writesthus::— 

* Be not surprised when I tell you I was one of the most 
zealous advocates in our country for the late war, and continu- 
ed so till after the war closcd. But blessed forever be the 
name of the Lord, who by his grace has wrought in me an ef- 
fectual change. It is now about three years since I declincd 
to perform what is called military duty—which I declined for 
conscience sake. In the course ofthe last year, having my 
mind greatly exercised on account of the general delusion in 
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favor of war, and believing it my duty to do all in my power to 
enlighten the minds of others on this all-important subject, 1 
resolved on circulating “ The Friend of Peace” as ‘the most 
effectual means. I therefore contracted with a printer for 
2500 of the Solemn Review.and 2000 of each of the’ seven first 
No’s. of the Friend of Peace, making in the whole 163500) co- 
pies, at my own individual expense—which is considerable for 
me as I am poor, but my zeal and consciousness of duty 
prompted me todo it. The printing was finished last Decem- 
ber ; sime that time, as near as I can tell, about 4000 copies 
have been circulated by sale and gratuitous distribution,”— 

“ J have received letters and intelligence from agents in sey- 
eral places ; they all agree that a pacific principle is gradually 
increasing. Peace Societies have been talked of in. some oth- 
er places where the work has spread. I feel an increasing 
solicitude for the cause and the advancement of the Redeem- . 


er’s kingdom, and shall make it the highest . concern of my fu- 
ture life.” 


‘ 


Here i is an example which seems to be worthy of i imitation ; 
and from which may be inferred the great things that might 
be done in the good causé¢ by men of large property, had they 
the ardor of this convert. Though not abounding in wealth 
he has probably done more within a year than almost any 
Peace Society in the United States ! How many lives will this 
patriot have been the instrument of saving?’ “Perhaps as many 
as the hero of the Seminole war has destroyed. But what a 
contrast !—Alas! forthe patriotism which .thirsts for blood, 
and glories in carnage and desolation ! 0 that the energies of 
all military heroes might receive a different direction, like 
those of our correspondent, and be made to co-operate’ in’ the 
cause of peace! Then there would be peace on earth and 
good will among men. 


ENCOURAGING FACTS. 


From a variety of encouraging facts we select the follow- 
ing — 

I. A letter has been received from Scotland in behalf ofa 
number of gentlemen in Glasgow who are disposed to form a 
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Peace Society and to employ their influence in the good 
cause. 


II. A letter has beeh received from the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, in which he expresses a decided approba- 
tion of the object of Peace Societies, 


» Ill. By letters from different counties in the state of New- 
York we are told, that a Peace Society has been formed in 
Chenango county, and that there is a prospect that similar So- 
cieti¢s will soon be formed in other counties. 


IV. A gentleman in Pennsylvania writes that, “In Burkes 
county the young men have farmed a Society, and raise mon- 
ey by contribution, to purchase your publications and eirculate 
them among such of the advocates of war as incline to read and 
reflect.” The Mennonists, he adds, “are so attached to the 
publications of your Society that they have selected parts, 
printed in German, for a school book for their children, and 
call it Tue New Srar 1n THE East.” 


V. The Rhode Island and Providence Plantations Peace So- 
ciety have had their First Annual Meeting. Their Report is 


animating ; the number of members has been greatly enlarg- 
ed, and their prospects are very flattering. 


VI. Three Branches have already been formed Auxiliary td 
the Massachusetts Peace Society; and several more are exs 
pected soon to be established. 


In addition to the foregoing particulars we may observe in 
general, that, from numerous letters and other sources of in- 
telligence, we have abundant evidence that—notwithstanding 
the lamentable war with the Seminoles—the principles dis- 
seminated by Peace Societies are rapidly gaining ground in 
our country, as well as in Great Britain. ‘The letters receiv- 
ed are too numerous te be inserted, or distinctly specified — 
They are all useful as evidence of the general fact which has 
now been stated ; and our correspondents afe entitled to thanks 
for their friendly communications. 
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BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


In the course of the present year the following Socicties 
have been formed as Branches of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 


JAFFREY BRANCH, N. H.—Formed March 30th, 1818, 


Benjamin Prescott, Esq. President. 

Adonijah Howe, Esq Cor. Secretary. 

Lieut. Joseph Joslin, Treasurer. 
Dea. Eleazar Spofford Licut. James Stevens 
Samuel Bass, Esq. Lieut. Moses Worster 
Lieut. Jerome Underwood Coil. Josiah Mower 
Phinehas Spaulding Levi Fisk.—11, 


SOUTH READING BRANCH.—/Formed June 5th, 1818. 


Rev, Reuben Emerson, President. 

Rev. G. F. Davis, Secretary. 

Mr. B. Wiley, 7reasurer. 
Benjamin N. Eaton Dea. Aaron Bryant 
George Daland William Stimson 
Francis Hay Dea. David Smith 
Lilley Eaton Stephen Putney 
Jonas Evans Joseph Emerson—13. 


BILLERICA BRAKCH.—/ormed July 4th, 1818. 
Rev. H. Cummings, D. D President. 
Rev. N. Whitman, 7reasurer. 
Isaac Mansfield, Esq. John Baldwin 
Samuel Whiting, Esq. Blaney Abbot, Esq. 
Joseph Locke, Esq. Josiah Crosby, Esq. 
George Brace Capt. S. Forster 
Josiah Bowers Capt. J B. Richardson 
Josiah Rogers John Stesrns 
John Rogers Mrs. Sarah Whitman, for a 
John Crosby Female C. Society—17. 

N. B. The example of this Female Charitable Society is 
worthy of imitation, They have a Library—their President 
represents the Society as a Member of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, Thus the Peace Tracts are circulated among 
the ladies of Billerica, And thus ata small expense they 
might be circulated through every Society in which a Library 
is established. 
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NAMES OF NEW MEMBERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE 
: SOCIETY. 


Exclusive ofthe Branch Societies the following member's 
have been added to the Massachusetts Peace Society since the 
first of February, 1818. ' , 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston. Harvard. 
Henry Adams Rey. Abisha Samson 
Nathaniel W. Appleton Hingham, 
Charles Barnard Benjamin Andrews 
Thomas Bedlington ‘Quincy Hersey, — 
Charles Ewer Martin Lincoln, Esq. 
Rufus Farnham Ipswich. 
Dea. Moses Grant Rev. Robert Crowell 
Ezra Haskell Kingston, 
Jonathan Kilham Samuel Stetson 
Thomas Kettell Lancaster. 
Dea. E. Lincola Samuel Plant 
Elijah Mears Leominster. 
Edward Oliver Walter R. Johnson 
Henry J. Oliver Newburyport, 
Ebenezer Pemberton, L.L. D. William Ashby 
Edward Phillips, Esq. Capt. Benjamin Wyat: 
Wn. P. Rice Northampton, 
Nathan Rice Hon. Joseph Lyman 
John Rogers, Esq. Noryibore.’ 
Benjamin Thaxter Asaph Rice 
Nathaniel Thayer ; Norton. 
William Young Dea. Asa Copeland 
Brookline. Plymouth. 
Enos Withington Rev. James Kendall 
-Rernerdston. ‘Rev. Seth Stetson 
Rev. T. Rogers Plainfield, 
Bu field. Dr. Jacob Porter 
Dea. J. Chute Quincy. 
Benjamin Pearson James Brackett 
Cambridge. Roxbury. 
Whiting Cooley James Pierce 
Charlestown. Salem. 
Joseph Hurd, Esq. Hon. Leverett Salstons tall 
Oliver Holden, Esq. Weymouth. 
Rev. J. Walker Maj. Ebenezer Humphrey 
Dorchester. Dr. Noah Fifield 
Samuel! B. Pierce 
Framingham, 
Lawson Buckminster MAINE. 
Levi Eaton Bath. 
Greenfield. Capt. N. Harding 
Jerome Ripley, Esq. Zima Hyde, Esq. 





NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Barrington. 
Rev. W. S. Babéoek 
Dr. John Elliot 
Col. Isaac Waldron 
Orford. 
John B. Wheeler, Esq. 
Hollis, 
John French 


VERMONT. 
Peacham, 
Chester W. Bloss, Esq. 
Neh. Bradbury, Esq. 
Hon. Wm. Chamberlain 
Hon. John Chandler 
Col. J. Elkins 
Dr. Josiah Shedd 
Rev. L. Worcester. 


RHODE-ISLAND, 
Pautucket. 
Peletiah Metcalf 


CONNECTICUT, 
East-Haddam. 
Nathan L. Foster, Esq. 


NEW-YORK. 
Louisville. 
Samuel S. Hawes, Esq. 
Maione. 
Asa Hascall, Esq. 
Appleton Foot 
Poughkeepsie. 
Stephen Thorn 
Ogdensburg. 
Hon. Nathan Ford 
John Fine, Esq. 
George Parish 


VIRGINIA. 
Lynchburgh. 
William Edenfield 
Rev. W. S. Read 
Benjamin Schoolfield 
Franklin County. 
Rev. Wm. Spencer 


The whole number of members of the Massachusetts Peace 


Society is now 469. 


From the Rhode Island American. 


LINES, ADDRES!*:D TO THE RHODE ISLAND PEACE SOCIETY, 
ON THEIR FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Ye Friends of Man, whom nobler zeal inspires, 
Than laurel’d chiels, or wary statesmen, fires ; 
Whose gen’rous aim embraces, unconfin’d, 

Not friend and country, but entire Mankind ; 
Views all as brethren, bound by nature’s tie, 
Whom mutual wants and comuion aims ally ; 
Whose spirits glow with one immortal flame ; 
Whose passions, joys and mis’ries are the same; 
Sprung from one source, whom common laws require 
T’obey one Lord, and to one Heav'n aspire— 
Though jealous partisans oppose awhile, 
Though witlings scoff, and politicians smile, 
Yet dauntless zeal its just reward secures, 
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And virtue’s plaudits ever will be yours, 
—Oh ! where is he, whom Nature’s presence warms, 
Whose heart has felt the magic of her chrms, 
Who loves joy’s sparkling smile, and can bestow 
A pitying tear on misery and wo— 
Who e’er has seen, and, unconcern’d, survey’d 
The dreadful wrecks which War’s rude hand has made ? 
Creation’s beauties ravag’d and forlorn— 
The ties which sweeten life asunder torn— 
Towns wrapp’d in flames—in mutual strife expire 
‘The sinful children of one common Sire ! 
Yet, Friends of Peace ! hastes on that glorious hour, 
When the wide world shall own Emanuel’s power. 
Great Prince of Peace !—and man at length behold 
That time, by, Prophet’ and by bards foretold, 
i When Sin, the dreadful source whence War has birth, 
Shall with her train be banish’d from the earth. 
Oh ! if to me were harp prophetic lent, 
Like that o’er which the Royal Minstrel bent, 
Wher. from on high the bright and hallow’d flame 
Of inspiration, like a whirlwind, came— 
When Israel’s sorrows sigh’d along the string, 
Or swell’d the triumps of her promis’d King— 
Then might_I emulate the mighty strain, 
Which swept at midnight o’er Judea’s plain— 
That hymn celestial, whose soft cadence stole, 
In soothing sweetness, on the shepherd’s soul— 
When joyful Seraphs hail’d the Saviour’s birth, 
With glorious prophecy of Peace on Eanta! AMICUS. ~ 
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NOTICE TO AGENTS AND MEMBERS OF THE M. P. SOCIETY. 


_ Copies of the Friend of Peace for the Members of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society will be regularly left at the Book Store of West, Richarnson, & 
Lorp, in Cornhill, Boston, directed to the Agents in the several towns, of 
individuals where no agent is appointed. 


Those Members who may have omitted the payment of their annual sub- 
scriptions are respectfully reminded, that the Topics Committee proceed 
in the distribution of Tracts on the presumption that Frrewps or PEACE will 
be faithful to their voluntary engagements ; and that the importance of the 
cause demands punctuality and Jiberal exertions. 










FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No. Ti. Vol. TL. 


THE. RIGHTS OF CESAR SUBORDINATE TO THE RIGHTS OF GOD. 

In the Republican Advocate for August 5th, printed at New- 
London, an article was inserted containing remarks on “ The 
Excuse” of some persons who had declined what is called 
“military duty,’— in which article we find the following 
paragraph :— 

“ That Christians are not to enguge in war, as sich, no man 
in his sober senses can doubt. The kingdom of Christ and she 
Kingdoms of this world are distinct. Both can exist without 
infringing on the rights of either. The same Saviour who 
said “Render unto God the things that are God’s,” also said, 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 

These are not thé sentinients of the individual only, who 
wrote the article, but the sentiments of a great portion of 
Christians, perhaps, in every country. They are therefore en- 
titled to a respectful and candid examination, 

“That Christians are not to engage in war, as such”—that 
is, es Christians, is a very important Concession ; and one which 
naturally resulted from a view of the glaring contrariety be- 
tween the spirit of war and the spirit of the Messiah—between, 
every thing which usually pertains to war and every thing in 
the example of the Prince of peace. But having been educated 
in the belief that war is a necessary and lawful calling, Christ. 
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ians have invented this distinction—that what they cannot de 
as Christians, they may do as subjects of an earthly ruler. 

_At first view it would seem‘a clear case, that if a Christian 
cannot wage war as a Christian, he must practically renounce 
his Christian profession whenever he engages in that sanguin- 
ary work. Yetthis\conclusion is supposed to be set aside by 
the consideration, that he is the subject of an earthly king, as 
well as the subject of the King of kings, and that what he can- 
not do as the subject of the latter, he may do as tho subject of 
the former. we 

We readily grant that, in certain respects, “ the kingdom of 
Christ :s distinct from the kingdoms of this world,” and that 
“both may exist without infringing on the rights of either.” 
But they do not and cannot soexist when the requirements of 
the one interfere with the requirements of the other. If an 
earthly king requires of any man what the King of kings for- 
bids, one or the other must necessarily be disobeyed, For in 
such a case “ No man can serve two masters.” 

_ It is moreover granted, that “the same Saviour who said 
Render unto God the things that are God’s—said also, Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” "But ‘what are “the 
things that are Cesar’s ?” Most certainly.Cesar has no claim 
to any homage or service whieh would imply disrespect to God, 
or a violation of his commands,, We have then to inquire what 
are the commands of God to.every Christian ; and having as- 
certained the things which belong to God, we may the more 
clearly discern the just claims of Cesar, or of an earthly ruler. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : 
This is the first commandment. The. second is—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. There is no other commandment 
greater than these.” Hence we may, safely infer, that no com- 
mand of an earthly sovereign can annul these commands of the 
Most High, or suspend either of them for a single moment, 

In exact accordance with these commands our Saviour has 
said to all his disciples, “Love your enemies;” and both by 
precept and example he has taught them not to render evil 
for evil, but to overcome evil with good. These commands 
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ahould be regarded by every Christian as sacred, permanent 
and irrevocable by any human authority whatever. 

Suppose then that some ferocious Cesar, who has no regard 
to these commands, should require me to love him with all my 
heart, and to hate and destroy those of my neighbours whom he 
is pleased to call enemies, Is it not absolutely impossible for 
me to obey both this Cesar and the King of kings ? And if I 
cannot obey both, can any one doubt whose command ought to 
be regarded by me as Supreme, or whose as Subordinate ?.May 
a guilty worm like myself presume to suspend my duty to God 
and my neighbour? Or to require of me a disposition to hate 
and destroy such of my fellow beings as God requires me te 
love, and for whom the Saviour died ? 

There is another prevalent opinion which is a perfect coun- 
terpart to the one which has been considered—namely, That a 
Christian king cannot make war as a Christian, yet he may as 
aruler. Thus by two gross delusions men have contrived to 
absolve the whole Christian world from their obligations to 
obey the moral precepts of the gospel—and that too in points 
of the very first importance.’ Under the fancied protection of 
these principles, both rulers and subjects, with the’ name of 
Christians, have indulged all the hateful passions of ambition, 
avarice, malignity and revenge, and perpetrated deeds of 
atrocity, in view of which infernal spirits might “ blush and 
hang their heads.” * 

It is however a solemn truth, that Christianity embraces al/ 
the duties of men, and forbids every thing which cannot be done 
in the exercise of Christian love. The gospel precepts extend 
to all that a ruler has a right to do either in his private or his 
official capacity, and clearly enjoins the temper to, be exercised 
in all his acts: In no case has he a right to do any thing but 
in the exercise of a Christian spirit—or supreme Jove to God 
and impartial benevolence towards all mankind. It is also a 
gospel precept which binds the Christian to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s. All the subjection which. is due to 
the higher powers, all the obedience to magistrates which be- 
comes a Christian, is required of him by the precepts of the 
gospel; and the whole is to be performed by him as a Chrighan.. 
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Nor is he under any obligation to obey the magistrate in any 
thing which would imply’ a departure from thé laws. of ‘love, 
meekness and peace, whith are enjoined in the’ gospel. As 
love is the fulfilling’of the law, and the sum of all Christian 
duties, he who indulges a spirit of malignity or revenge, is 4 
transgressor; and so is he who attempts to excite such a spirit 
in others. . 


The doctrine of “non resistance and passive obedience” to 
the magistrate, when he requires‘what God forbids, is not to 
be found in the gospel. Christians are not indeed to resiet the 
magistrate by rendering evil for evil. But if they are required 
by him to do what God forbids, or to forbear doing what God 
requires of them, they may justly reply in the language of the 
Apostles to the Sanhédrim— Whether it be right in the sight 
of ‘God, to hearken unto yon more than unto God, judge ye ;” 
and, like the Apostles’they should still pursue their course 
of obedience to God, at the risk of their lives.: 

If the foregoing remarks are as just as they are believed to 
be; the case is clear, that Christians can never lawfully engage 
in war, except when it can be done in the exercise of supreme 
love to God, and by doing-unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them. '' If in any case God expredsly requires 
them to engage ‘in war, let God be obeyed ; or-if a case should 
oceur in which they can fight in self defencey in the exercise 
of that temper which Jesus exemplified in dying, the just for 
the unjust, then let them “fight the good fight of faith.” But 
let it no longer be imagined that Christians may safely indulge 
the spirit of the devilin compliance with the mandate of an 
earthly sovereign. Nor let rulets any: loiger imagine, that 
they can can innocently indulge or excite any passions. but what 
are lawful ta men-as the followers of the Prince of peace. 

Tt is not, however, to be inferred ‘from thése remarks, that 
“good men have never been engaged in war. Good men have 
been misled by the influence of ‘education, on this subject as 
well as on others ; and in‘time of war they have often thought 
themselves justified in the indulgence of revengefyl passions. 
But-perhaps a delusion more fatal was never embraced by a 
Christian ;—if not absolutely fatal to him, it may have been to 
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others—not only to such as he regarded as enemies, but to his 
‘own childfen, who might think it safe to follow his example. 

In concluding this article, we desire to impress on the mind 
of every reader the following truths :—~ 

First. That the laws of God should be ever regarded as_ su- 
RREME, and of as much higher’ authority than human laws as 
God is greater than man ;—that the laws of God extend to 
every duty and to every thing, which a ruler has a right either 
to do, of requiré,—and that neither a ruler nora subject has 
the least right, on any occasion or pretence, to indylge, excite 
or display a spirit of hatred or revenge,—nor to do any thing 
which cannot be done on Christian principles—with a Christian 
temper, and from Christian motives. “°° 

Second. That the war-making ruler acts on the presump- 
tion, that the precepts of the gospel are subordinate to his own 
will ;~—that he has an undoubted right'to suspend their opera- 
tion, and to substitute martial /aws in their stead, whenever he 
wishes to make war;—that he has a right to dissolve the 
friendly relatiéns which exist between different nations, declare 
them enemies to one another, and: to do all he ‘can ‘to excite 
malignant and murderous passions in his own peoplo—requir- 
ing them to hate those whom they are required by God to love, 

“—and instead of doing good to them, to do eyil, and destroy 
them. Thus the war-maker, like “ the Man of Sin"’—“ exalts 
himself above all that is called God”"—treating the laws of the 
Supreme Béing as he would the laws of a vanquished prince— 
setting all aside, during the war, excepting those which may 
be made subservient to his military projects. 

After such a~ contempt of the laws of Jehovah, with what’ 
face or consistency ‘can the war-maker look to Heaven for pro- 
tection, or hope in Divine mercy ! or how can he blame his 
own subjects, ifthey treat Ais laws, as he has taught them to 
treat the laws of their Maker ! 

But are the war-makers of Christendom aware that they thus 
treat the laws of God ? No; the way in which they march is 
paved by education, custom and popularity, and they seem to 
go on with as little reflection, and as much self complacency, 
as the war-horse “rusheth into the battle.” Had God issued 
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@ proclamation, submitting his laws entirely to the discretion 
or inclination of rulers, to be sanctioned, suspended or annul- 
Jed, as should best comport with their military purposes ; it 
is doubted whether they would have taken greater liberty, or 
have felt less concerned for the consequences of their conduct. 

To sanction the common practice of Christians, in relation 
te war, the commands of God should have been issued in the 
following form: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself, at all times,—excepting 
when thy Cesar shall call for a display of those passions woich 
Gill the world with violence and misery: on such occasions the 
authority of the Lord thy God is snspended, to give place to 
those energies of character, those exploits and enterprizes, to 
which deluded mortals attach the highest glory. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WAR BY AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER. 


«By the original law of nations, war and extirpation were 
the punishment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it admit- 
ted slavery instead of death: A farther step was the exchange 
of prisoners instead of slavery: Another, to respect more the 
property of private persons under conquest, and be content 
With, acquired dominion. 

“ Why should not this law of nations go on improving? 
Ages have intervened between its several steps ; but as knowl- 
edge of late increases, why should not these steps be quicken- 
ed? Why should it not be agreed to as the future law of na- 
tions, that in any war hereafter, the following descriptions of 
men should be undisturbed, have the protection of both sides, 
and, be permitted to follow their employments in security ? viz: 

“ 1, Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for the 
subsistence of mankind. 

“2, Fishermen, for the same reason. 

“$, Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who accom- 
modate different nations by communieating and exchanging the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. 
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“4, Artists and mechanics) thiiabicing “ard — in — 
towns, 

“Tt is hardly necessary ‘to add; tik “Hospitals af encmibs 
should be unmolested—they ought to be assisted. 

“It is for the interest of himanity if’ general thdt deessios 
of war and the inducements to it, Should be @ivivinished>: If 
tapine be abolished, one of the encduragements to war is tak- 
en away ; and peace therefore mote likely to be lasting” 

“ The practice of robbing merchants on the high “seas 
remnant of the, ancient piracy—thotigh it may be a¢cidentally 
beneficial to particular persons; is far’ from’ being profitable’ te 
all engaged ih it, or to the nation “Whidh ‘authorises it?” 

The foregoing: %& Observations ‘6n War’? ‘were written by Dre 
Franklin. In the same article hé ‘Subjdined ‘sothe’ judicious 
remarks to discourage the practice oF privateéritig. Bat ov 
that subject we shall find something fiom’ the ‘sime' author in 
the following articles.  Boiqnion. 

The improvements in the law of tations, which ' the "Doctor 
has mentioned, | as having alteady been imude, ate’ ‘ery cénsid- 
erable. Thos ~ which he hag Proposed would be: '6f vast im: 
portance. T ey Ww rpuld 3 pot ‘only “diminish the evils’ and ‘horrors 
of war, but the motives to. engage in the bloody’ ‘Business. Of 
course wars would become Tess tréqtient, as well ’as lés#hor- 
tible,. It is presumed that no Pood reason cuti Be Pina: “why 
the several classes. of men whicl! he ‘has ‘bi*\tidne@ehedia 
not be ‘suffered to live Unmolested, & uring! the yftesle oF 
rulers., 

There are however several classed. of people, "Besides those 


mentioned by the Doctor, who ought not to be iter riipted by’ 
§uch gontests,: — 


> ¢IS 


uj 
. First Females pf every. age gna’ every ‘Yanks Tey were 


not made to fight, and they ¢ ugh not to bé fhijured “by the 
wars of bloody- minded men: “heir rights and hai ype 
should always be respected. - 

Second. Male children undet twenty-ohe" ‘years of apex 
These are minors ; and they ought not to be cdtteideled as’ ac- 


countable for the sins of theiy rulers, nor exposed t6 the’ viced 
and perils of gamps. ‘ home geib 





Third. Men above sixty years of age ; they are too old for 
war, and their grey hairs should be too much respected to be 
called.on by their own rulers, ér insulted by the rulers of a+ 
another nation. 

Fourth, All males between 2] and 60 years of age, who 
either love peace better than war, or are unfit to die, It is a- 
bominable cruelty to compel peaceable men to fight, or to kill 
them to revenge the wrongs of those who delight in blood. 
It is also cruel.to kill those who are unprepared for death, or 
to expose their lives to imminent dangers. — 

Fifth. Slaves of every description, white or black, including 
those who have been made slaves for military purposes, wheth- 
er soldiers or seamen. As they have been deprived of their 
own rights, they ought not to. be made to fight for the rights 
of others, nor killed in the quarrels of freemen. 

Sixth. All who are innocent of the crimes for which a war 
is made, should be exempted from its evils ; their persons and 
their property should be regarded as inviolable. 

Such improvements in the law of nations are demanded by 
the concurring claims of reason, justice, humanity and reli- 
gion... Nor, are. these all which they demand. They require 
compassion for the dumb beasts, and forbid that the lives of 
Sorses and oxen should be sacrificed in the worse than brutal 
contests 9f ambitious and ungodly men. 

Suppose tha, Wars among men had been unknhown—W hat 
should we.think of a: order of beings as much above us as we 
are above the brutes, if they were to abuse and sacrifice men 
in their. contests with each other? C” what should we think of 
these superior beings if we should know that tic higher classes 
among them, sacrifice the lower by thousands in their foojish 
or malicious quarrels? Nay, what shouid we think on knowing 
that they make a ¢rade or profession of the business of war and 
murder-—-and attach to it the highest praises and honors ! 
Should we not without hesitation pronounce them a race of 
devils, vather than good beings ! 

Let. Christians then exert all their influence to improve 
the law of natiens, tillthe motives to war shall be excluded, 
and the disgrageful custom completely abolished, 
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REVIEW OF A LETTER FROM DR. PRANKLIN'TO B. VAUGHAN) 
ESQUIRE. 


In 1785 Dr. Franklin addressed a letter to Benjamin 
Vaughan, Esq. on “Criminal Laws and Privateering,” with 
remarks an a pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on Executive Jus- 
tice.” Some extracts from this important letter will be given, 
for the consideration of our readers :— 

“ That it is better a bundred guilty persons should escape, 
than that one innocent person should suffer, is a maxim that 
has long been generally approved—never that I know of con- 
woverted.” 

This was said in reference to ¢apital punishments. But are 
not wars made onthe principle, that it is better that niany 
thousands of innocent persons should suffer, than that the 
wrang or pretended wrong of one person should fuil of being 
revenged ? 

The Doctor relates that a horse stealer being asked by 
Judge Burnet “what he had to say why judgement of death 
should not pass against him, and answering, ‘ that it was hard 
to hang a man for on/y stealing # horse,’ was told by the Judge 
— Man thou art not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, 
but that hotses may hot be stolen.” 

This answer of the Judge is termed by the Doctor “brutal 
and unreasonable.” But how much more “ brutal and trirea- 
sonable” for one government to make war on the innocent 
subjects of another to prevent a repetition of i injaries in which 
they had no concern ! 

“ Justice, says the Doctor, is as strictly due, between neigh- 
bour nations, as between neighbour individuals. A highway- 
man is as much of a robber when he plunders ina gang, as 
when single ; at a natiog which makes an unjust war is waly 

a great gang.” . 

These remarks are just ; and two nations at war are génef- 
ally two “ creat gangs” of robbers, enh to > ingute one 
ancther. 

" © Mo less than 700 privateers were, it is said, fitted out iti 
the last war !‘ These were fitted out by merchants {6 préy wp- 
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on other merchants who had never done them any injury. 
How then can a nation, which among the honestest of its peo- 
ple have so many thieves, by inclination, and whose govern- 
ment encouraged and commissioned no less than 7.0 gangs of 
robbers—how can such a nation have the face to condemn the 
crime in individuals ! It naturally puts one in mind of a New- 
gate arecdote. One of the prisoners ‘complained that in the 
night somebody had taken the buckles out of his shoes.— 
“ What the devil! says another, have we then ¢hieves among 
us? It must not be suffered, Let us search out _the rogue 
and pump him to death.” 

This Dr Franklin said of Great Uritain. Did he imagine 
that his ow: countrymen would follow such an inconsistent and 
fatal example? Our Rulers have “ encouraged and comn.is- 
sioned”’—perhaps not quite “ seven hundred” of what the Doc- 
tor calls “ gangs of robbers ;” but many such gangs have been 
licensed by them, Is it then a matter of surprise that there 
are “ thieves among us?” 

“It has been, says this Philosopher, for sometime a gener- 
ally received opinion that a inilitary man is not to inquire 
whether a war.be just or unjust—he is to execute his orders. 
All princes who are disposed to become tyrants must probably 
approve of this opinion, and be willing to establish it; but is 
it not a dangerous one? Since on this principle, if the tyrant 
command his army to attack and destroy not only unoffending 
neighbour nations, but even his own subjects, the army is 
bound to obey. A negro slave in our colonies, being com- 
manded by his master, to rob or murder aneighbour, or do any 
other immoral act, may refuse, and the magistrate will protect 
him in his refusal. The s/avery then ofa soldier is worse 
than that of a negro }” 

We hope our readers will seriously reflect on the Doctor’s 
reasoning ; for the monstrous opinion which he supposed ¢y- 
rants would wish to establish is prevalent in our country. 

The Doctor adds—“ A conscientious officer, if not restrain- 
ed by the apprehension of its being imputed to another cause, 

may indeed resign rather than be employed_in an unjust war ; 
but the private men are slaves for life ; and they are perhaps 
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incapable of judging for themselves. We can only lament 
their fate, and still more that’ of a'sailor whois’ often dragged 
by force from his honest occupation, and compelled -to imbrue 
his hands in perhaps innocent blood.” 

If these “slaves for life’’ are supposed to be incapable of 
judging whether a war be just or unjust, ought they not to be 
wholly exempted from fighting 2, As in all cases a war is cer- 
tainly murder on one, side, if aot on both, shall a. man be com- 
pelied or seduced to fight while he is incapable of deciding 
whether the part he is to,act,,)is.or is not murderous? Is it 
not unjust.to urge a man to express a decided opinien in acase 
which is to. him perfectly doubtful? or to compel a man to 
swear to a fact, when heis uncertain whether that fact did ex- 
ist ?: And can it be less abominable to. compela man to take 
the life: of a brother, when he has no evidence but ‘that the re- 
quirement is murderous og the part of his superior ? 

“But, says the Doctor, it,behoves merchants to ,consider 
well of the, justice of-a war ‘before they voluntarily, engage a 
gang of ruffians,to ‘attack their fellow merchants of. a neighe 
bouring nation, to plander them of their property, and perhaps” 
ruin them and their families, if they yield it ; or, to wound, 
maimor murder jthem, if they, endeavor to. defend it. Yet 
these things are done by Christian merchants, whether a war 
be just or‘unjust, and-.it,can hardly be just on both sides.— 
They are done by English.and, Amorican,,merchants, who 
nevertheless complain of private theft, and hang by dozens 
the thieves they have taught by.their own example 1” 

These considerations should sink deep into the. hearts of 
merchants, of,rulers, and of people of cyery class in every na- 
tion... For, as the Doctor yery justly remarks,. “It istime that 
a stop be put to this enormity,” , There is,one, passage, of the 
letter to Mr. Vaughan which ,will,.be made the aphises of the 
following article. ‘0 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ABOLITION OF PRIVATEERING. 


Tw the Lettet to Benjamin Vaughan, Esq. Dr. Fran ktinostat- 
ed as a fact, that “ The United States of Anteries, thoweh! bet- 
ter situated than any European nation to profit by privatéering 
—are, as fat as in them lies, endeavouring to abolish the prac- 
tice, by offetifg in all théir treaties with other powers, .an ar- 
ticle engaping solemnly that in case of ‘a future war, no priva- 
teet shill be Cofitthissioned of either side ; and that wnarined 
merchaht ships fi both sides shall pursuc their voyages une 
tnolested.” The Doctor observeso This willbe ahappy im- 
provetnent if the law of nadlone. "Phe hantane and ihe just 
cahnot but wish general success to the proposition.” 

As Dr. Pratiklit was himself émployed as a minister in ne- 
gociating treaties, we cannot doubt that such a propdsitien was 
made by ottt government ; atid this fact ought to -be generully 
known, td the Aonour of our riilers, and to the rrfirdéch of 
those who' refused ‘to accede to the humane projects Whata 
Mass of iniquity dnd distress would have been prevented had 
the plan been adopted — = weeenat the nations. 6f 
Christendom! 

‘But while we Hejotes in the fact that’ sdéh & proposition was 
made by out gotetnment; We ure ndtisure that the Dottor was 
Correct in siyitg, that our goverhment “are, as far as in. them 
lies, eridéavodting to abolish the practice.” They could hot 
indeed dénipet biter governmichts to accede to the proposed 
article. But'we tray presuthe that the’ proposition. was. made 
undef 1 'cotivictibn, that privateering is immoral, inhuman, un- 
fist atid @ Yetnnant of the aticiént pirucy.” “In uch’ a ease a 
ution chit db ‘mote than to fropiose t6 do justly,on conditton 
that othe? fatiot wilde the sate; they ¢dh piven ttagnant- 
motts example of their abhorréenée oe suich piraty, by positive- 
ly renouncing the practice on their own part. Stith ad‘ exdim- 
ple would have had more influence than the proffered article, 
had it even been accepted by other governments. Shall I au- 
thorise or encourage my children to practice injustice, theft 
and robbery, because my neighbours permit their children to 
pursye such a course of iniquity ! Or cap that which is mani- 
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festly inhuman and unjust in itself, and infamous when done by 
@ private individual, be humane, equitable and glorious when 
done by a“ great gang !” 

Had our rulers, after in vain proposing the heaters article— 

passed an act entirely prohibiting, on the part of our own citi- 

zens, that mode of piracy, how glorious would their characters 
have appeared in the view of enlightened men! The principle, 
in that case, would probably have been adopted, before now, 
in every Christian mation ; but if not adopted by ethers, we 
should have had the honour of being the first Christian nation 
which renounced the principles and practice of piracy. This 
would have been a greater honour to our country, than afy 
nation has acquired by maritime warfare and robbery, 

But as this detestable mode of firacy has been licensed by 
eur government in time of war, as well as by other goveth- 
ments, thousands have been trained up to the business, and 
many haye been disposed to follow it after their license had 
expired. Hence the ocean has been infested with pirates, 
whose credentials are not considered as legal, but whose con- 
duct atid depredations : are not more inhuman or unjust, than 
those of licensed privateersmen ; and to the several govern- 
ments of Christendom they may justly impute their education. 
These pirates are not Jesuits enough to see that it is morc 
unjust or wicked to rob and murder in time of peace, than in 
time of War; nor that, rulers have any more right than other 
people to make war, or to authorise or to practise suéh 
crimes. ’ 

But as our corernirene heretofore generously proposed a 
plan for the abolition of privateering, which did not then Stic- 
ceed, why may not the subject be brought before Congréss by 
a respectful Memorial fromm many enlightened citizens, er by 
a Resolve of the Legislature of some state, requesting that 
‘Congress would enact a law for the entire abolition of priva- 
,teering on the part of the United States ; ; and that a Copy of 
the act, when passed, should be sent to every government of 
Christendom, accompanied by a request that a similar fa 
should be enacted by cach of those governments ? ; 

This project is seriously recommended to the consideration 
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of the friends of peace, humanity and justice, throughout the’ 
country. The enormity and injustice of privatcering, and of 
every species of maritime robbery, are so glaring, and the ad- 
vantages which would result from their abolition so obvious, 
that “ the humane and the just cannot but wish general suc- 
cess to the proposition.” 
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REVIEW OF THE PRACTICE OF RETALIATION. 


Retatration is the christian name for revenge. It is so 
clearly repugnant both to the letter and spirit of the gospel to 
revenge aa injury, that such conduct must have another name, 
or its antichristian character could not be concealed. To say 

of a ruler or a military commander that he is a revengeful man 
would be regarded as a serious accysation, or an unfounded 
calumny. But to say of such men that they distressed or de- 
stroyed prisoners, or burnt towns or villages, to retaliate ‘simi- 
lar wrongs on the part of an enemy, would. be thought by 
many to imply no charge incensistent with justice, religion and 
benevolence. 

The ordinary modes of distressing or killing people in wat, 
are not generally known by the name of retaliation or revenge. 
The most sanguinary and horrible battles may be fought, thou- 
sands may be killed and wounded, and still nothing may be 
done which a warrior would regard as inconsistent with a 
declaration that “every man did his duty "—nothing which 
_Calls for retaliation. But if one of the parties steps aside from 
the usual and honorable modes of murdering” or distressing 
men, by refusing quarter to a captive, or killing an officer with 
a flag of truce, or wantonly burning a Village—such 3 are 
supposed to demand retaliation. ; 

It requires no extraordinary powers of recollection tofcall 
to mind instances of retaliation, in which captives were held 
responsible for the conduct of their general—oyer whom it 
was impossible that they should haye any control ; and, also, 
in which innocent people, men, women and children had their 
habitations consumed to revenge wrongs ‘of which they were 

not the agents. 
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However just it may be to hold generals as responsible for 
the wrongs done by soldiers under their control, it is manifestly 
unjust to treat soldiers as responsible for the wrongs dome by 
their general ; or to inflict evil on the inhabitants of one terri- 
tory to revenge similar evils done to the same class of people 
in another. Yet such have been the Useat modes of as 
adopted by christian warriors! 

In former ages of barbarity, when the people of Scotland 
were divided into clans, like the natives of America, it is said 
they had “ a law that when a person belonging to one clan 
murdered a man belonging to another, the murderer, if found, 
should be hanged as he deserved ; but if he could not be found 
the first man of the same clan that could be found, should be 
hanged in his stead.” Now who does not see that this was ‘a 
savage and unjust law ? But is it not at least as reasonable a 
the modes of retaliation which are adopted by christiati” ma- 
tions? These nations are seldom’ comtented with retaliating 
by an equal injury; ten, twenty or even a hundred fold is often 
regarded as lawful ; and, like the ancient barbarians of Scot- 
land, they will inflict these retaliatory evils on persons who 
never injured them. 

Jf the gospel had required revenge as positivély as’ it has 
forbidden it, what worse might have been expected of christian 
nations, than they have usually done in retaliating injuries ? 
That they should allow themselves to revenge wrongs when 
it can be done on the guilty agents, is certainly as ‘much as 
would be reasonably expected of men who hope for-pardon 
through a Mediator wbo has absolutely prohibited rendering 
evil for evil, and who has made a forgiving spirit in manj one 
towards another, a condition of their obtaining the forgiveness 
of God. What then shall be thought of their conduct in re- 
venging upon subjects, the wrongs of their rulers<“upon sol- 
diers, the wrongs of their generals, and upon the innocent, the. 
wrongs of the guilty ! re! 

It is said that among the aboriginés of South America, ré- 
venge was one of the first things which the parents instilled: 
into the minds of thcir children ; and Were we to exatninejime 
Partially the histery of Christian nations, should we not more, 
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najuraliy suppose that they were educated like these savages, 
than that they had been bronght up as disciples of the Prince 
of peace? Nay, is it not an undeniable truth, that, among pro- 
fessed christians, a meek, forbearing spirit is branded with the 
name of pusillanimity, and that revenge is the very thing to 
which they attach the names of honour aud glory ? And has 
it mot been esteemed a yery honourable thing to murder sub- 
jects for the real or pretended faults of their sovereigns, and 
ta,sacrifice saldiers to atone for the sins of their generals ! 

How, much more magnanimous would a ruler appear, ir 
boldly refusing to descend tosuch acts of inhumanity, than in 
reaking his vengeance on the innocent, for crimes which they 
nevér committed, and which it was not in their power to pre-~ 
vent. 

Some, however, will plead, that rulers and their subjects 
form one. body frolttic ; that wrongs must be retaliated on some 
part of the body, and that as rulers do not choose tobe person- 
ally assailed, there is no way to retaliate but by striking the 
subjects, So then rather than not violate the laws of Christ 
at all, you would have the ruler act the part ofa barbarian by 
destroying the innocent for the offences of the guilty ? 

‘Suppose that similar modes of revenge should be generally 
adopted in society—that when aman has recejved an injury 
from the head of a family, he should go and retaliate the wrong 
on the children or seryants of the offender, suffering his own 
exasperated spirit to dictate the measure of vengeance to be 
inflicted. Would the state of society be jimproved by such a 
eustom? Or shall we say that rulers are the only Chris- 
tians who have a right to adopt the inhuman principles of say- 
ages ! 

There are buta few of any civilized community who will 
net, Qn serious reflection, reprobate those acts which are ust- 
ally termed measures of retaliation. Let this point, then, be 
fully understood and admitted, that it is absolutely unjust and 
barbarous to revenge the wrongs of rulers on their subjects, or 
the wrongs of the guilty on the innocent. Then a great point 
will be gained and the operations of war will soon be circum- 
scribed and limited. In that case rulers would be compelled 
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either to renounce the custom of war or to fight their own 
battles. Nine times in ten the real or pretended wrongs for 
which wars are made, are the wrongs of rulers themselves, 
and not of those who are doomed to suffer in the contest ; and 
frequently he who declares the war might very justly adopt 
the words of David—* Lo, I have sinned, I have done wicked- 
ly ; but these sheep, what have they done !” 


—_—aoorn 


ON COUNTING THE COST OF A PROPOSED WAR. 

“ What King going to make war against another King sitteth not down 
Girst and consulteth, whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand?” Luke xiv. 31. 

Tue question mentioned by our Saviour in the words now 
before us seems to have embraced almost every thing which 
tulers have been accustomed to consider in determining on 
the expediency of going to war—namely, whether they be a- 
ble to meet their antagonists with a prospect of success.— 
There are however, other questions which ought to be taken 
into view in all such consultations. 

In the course of the present year much has been said on the 
probability ofa war with Spain, on account of the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Meade. A Committee of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States made a Report on that subject which concluded with 
the following language :— 

“ Nothing but a confidence that the representations of the 
President, who has demanded the liberation of Mr. Meade, will 
produce the desired effect, would have restrained your coms 
mittee from recommending the adoption of measures of severe 
retribution.” 

The term “ retribution” is here but another name for re- 
venge—and the import of the whole is, that nothing but a con- 
fidence that the representations of the President would produce 
the liberation of Mr Meade, bad any influence to restrain the 
Committee from recommending war measares. 

We shall concede that Ferdinand was in the wrong in re- 
taining Mr. Meade in the prison of Cadiz; but we must re- 
gret that no other considerations, than the one which was stat- 
ed, had any influence on the minds of this C ommittec, to re 
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strain them from recommending measures ol vengeance and 
slaughter. However, as that supposed just cause for war has 
been removed,we shall only state concisely some questions which 
we think ought to have had some influence on the Committee, 
and which may possibly be of use in future consultations :— 

1. Is revenge a principle which is authorized by the pre- 
cepts of that religion by which we hope to be saved? 

2. On whom would the measures of “ severe retribution’’ 
have fallen with the greater weight,—on the guilty King, or 
on his innocent subjects ? 

3. Is it perfectly and clearly just, to destroy the innocent 
for the crimes of the guilty ? 

4. Ifthe measures of “severe retribution” had been adopt- 
ed, would not thousands of our own citizens have been involv- 
ed in far greater evils than Ferdinand had inflicted on Mr, 


Meade ? If so, which government would have been the more - 


unjust and cruel to American citizens, the Spanish, or our own ? 

5. Is it certain that the citizens of the United States have 
intentionally delegated to Congress the power of sacrificing 
their lives at pleasure on the altar of revenge? 

6. Ifour rulers think that it is commendable patriotism to 
offer human sacrifices to the idol Revenge, ought they not to 
give an example of this patriotism, by placing their own names 
first onthe list of victims to be offered? One Member of 
Congress might perhaps answer for a hundred other people. 

A due consideration of these questions, had they been sea- 
sonably attended to, might have varied the Report of the hon- 
orable Committee. 

Since the liberation of Mr. Meade, there has been much said 
of a war with Great Britain, on account of the execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambristie by General Jackson. From the 
News-paper discussions it appears, that some of our British 
brethren think that these executions are a just ground of war 
on our country. On the conduct of the American General we 
shall offer no opinion. But supposing it to have been wanton 
and murderous, and that our government think otherwise, and 


refuse any concession or redress—Can the British goyernme nt 


be justified in making war on us for that offence ’ 
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On the present hypothesis we have indeed a strong case, and 
as good ground for public war as has generally been found for 
the wars of Great Britain, or other Christian nations. It must 
also be admitted that on the supposition made, our government 
ought to be as prompt in giving redress, as they were in com- 
plaining of the wanton attack on the Chesapeake. But if they 
neglect or refuse any redress, the British rulers will doubt- 
less consider, whether they are able to meet us with “ meas- 
ures of severe retribution ?” ‘This question they will answer 
in the affirmative. But will it not behove them, as Christian 
rulers, to consider all the questions which have been proposed 
relative to the menaced war or. Spain? 

Particularly—whether revenge be one of the Christian vir- 
tues ?—On whom will the evils of the war fall, the guilty, or 
the innocent? Is it just to punish“innocent soldiers for the 
crimes of their generals, or innocent subjects for the crimes 
of their rulers ? ‘Will it be a wise measure to sacrifice twenty 
thousand British subjects to revenge a wrong done to two of 
their fellow citizens? Have even Monarchs a right thus to 
offer human sacrifices? 

To their list of questions they may also add ‘the following : 
Would it not be as wise and as equitable, to call out 20,000 of 
their subjects and butcher them at home, as to send’ them to 
this country to murder and bé murdered ? ; 

But the enormous sacrifice of human victims, on each side 
of the contest, is not the only thing ‘to be considered ih count- 
ing the cost of such a war. Other items of gfeat weight may 
be added o the account—such as the following :— 

Several hundred “gangs of robbers’? must probably be a- 
gain licensed to infest the seas and prey on the property of in- 
nocent merchants, and to obstruct the trade of the two coun- 
tries. Inthis way thousands will ‘be distressed and ruined. 

The national debt of each country will probably be augmen- 
ted more thana hundred millions of dollars. 

Thousands and thousands more of mourners will be seen 
in each country lamenting the loss of murdered relations, 
Prohibitory acts will be passed by each governm@it, which 
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will generate a numerous brood of custom-house officers, spies, 
smugglers and knaves. 

For many years the printing presses, and the tongues of men 
in each country, wil] be employed in propagating falsehood and 
siander.—First to excite the malignant passions of revenge 
and war; in the second place, to keep up these passions to 
the highest pitch during the contest ; and lastly, after the close 
of the war, to deceive the people of each nation and make 
them believe that a foolish and needless war, was really wise 
and necessary, and that a ruinous war had been a very profita- 
ble one. 

Thousands of miserable victims who.may survive the war 
will be added to the list of pensioners, and thousands more 
who shall have been as real sufferers by the war as the pen- 
sioners, will be passed over and left to spend their days in 
poverty and despair, 

The war will fix in the breasts of multitudes the most in- 
veterate prejudices as seeds of future collisions; the minde 
of millions will be corrupted or contaminated, and thousands 
will be educated for thieves, robbers, pirates and murderers, 
to be a curse to their respective countries, to fill the state pris- 
ons, or to furnish employment for hangmen. 

Now what benefits from the war may Great Britain expect, 
to counterbalance these enormous items of loss, suffering, and 
crime? She may probably have to say that her armies and 
her “ gangs of robbers” have fought bravely, have killed thou- 
sands of our countrymen and ruined many of our merchants, 
that her generals and admirals, her armies and her fjeets, have 
acquired great renown in the view of their employers, and ..at 
the “ status guo ante bellum,” as far as it was practicable, has 
been made the basis of a treaty of peace. Butif the original 
and avowed cause of the war shall not have been forgotten in 
the course of the contest, the following item may be added 
in capitals :-— 

That Arbuthnot and Ambristie are still in their graves, as 
dead as they were at the commencement of the war, and not at 
all consi or benefitted by the incalculable mass of crime 

and wretchedness which occured on their account, or the thou- 
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sands of murders which were committed in the struggle to re- 
venge their deaths. 

Past experience wil] justify the anticipation of such results. 
Such was the issue of our late attempt to revenge the alleg- 
ed wrongs of Great Britain; and she has nothing better to 
expect from a war with us on the same destructive principle. 

O when wil] this insane and fatal policy cease to be adored 
by the rulers of nations! When will they learn that it does 
not become fathers to gamble away the lives of their children!- 


Been mn 


DR. BELKENAP’S TESTIMONY ON WARS WITH THE INDIANS. 


“ However fond we may have been of accusing the Indians 
of treachery and infidelity, it must be confessed that the ex- 
ample was first set them by the Europeans. Had we always 
treated them with that justice and humanity which our religion 
inculcates, and our true interest required, we might have lived 
in as much harmony with them, as with any other people on 
the globe.” Hist. of N. H. vol. lL. p, 11. 

Such is the testimony af one of the most impartial and re- 
spectable of our historians. It was written in the last century ; 
but it is such a testimony as we may expect will be given by 
impartial historians of what has more recently ocourred, 

The first part of Dr. Belknap’s testimony was grounded on a 
deplorable fact which occurred in 1614. One of the “ Voys. 
agers,” by the name of Hunt, “ who visted the northern coasts 
of America—decoyed about 20 Indians on board, and sold 
them for slaves at Malaga. This perfidious action excited a 
violent jealousy in the natives, and bitterly enraged them 
against succeeding adventurers.” p. 10. 

This event happened several years prior to the arrival of 
our forefathers at Cape Cod. Butsuch an outrage, committed 
by an Englishman, against the Indians, would long be remem- 
bered, and the knowledge of it widely extended among the 
roving tribes. This occurrence very naturally prepared the 
Indians to look with a jealous eye on all adventurers from the 
game country. When, therefore, the natives saw our ancestors 
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land on their’shores, armed and ready to fight, it was natural to 
regard them as hostile invaders, of a similar character to the 
party which had committed the former act of perfidy and vio- 
Jence. Those who are well acquainted with our histories can 
hardly entertain a doubt, that the numerous and destructive 
wars with the Indians, have commonly originated from the 
wanton acts of adventurers, speculators and knaves. 

The latter part of Dr. Belkaap’s testimony derives much sup- 
port from the seventy years of peace between the first settlers 
of Pennsylvania and the natives, and from the well attested fact, 
that the Indians have been as remarkable for their attachment 
to» benefactors, as for their revenge to such as injured them. 

That the Indians have in no instance been the aggressors in 
our wars with them will not be affirmed. Butit would be 
easy to collect a nultitude of facts in the conduct of our an- 
cestors, and in the conduct of our people in the present age, 
which were adapted to excite the enmity of the Indian tribes 
and to produce war. Many more might probably have been 
collected if our histories had always been written by disin- 
terested men, orifthe Indians had written histories of the 
treatment they had received from the white people. — 

The natives have generally been regarded by our people as 
an inferior, savage race; andtoo many have been disposed 
to treat them as having no rights, and but little claim to respect 
or to justice ; and so far as these sentiments have been en- 
tertained, they have operated like a deceitful mirror, which 
diminishes the wrongs, on our own part, and magnifies those 
which have been done by the natives. 

.. It is admitted that the Indians have been cruel and barbarous 
in their modes of warfare, and this fact has had a powerful in- 
fluence in exciting prejudice against the unfortunate tribes. 
But it should be considered that war is ever cruel and barbar- 
ous, by whatever nation it isconducted. If this is doubted by 
any one, let him read the following extract of a letter from one 
of our white Chiefs, 

“ Camp before St, Marks, the 9th of April, 1818. 

“ The spy companies supported by the horse were ordered 

forward ; a short and spirited conflict ensued ; the Indians soon 
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gave way, snd were pursued through their towns. The three 
succeeding days were employed in scouring their country, 
burning their towns, and securing their corn and cattle, of 
which were found a great abundance ;—ufwards of three hun- 
dred houses have been consumed.”—“ Capt. M’Ewer having 
hoisted English colours on board his boats, Francis the prophet, 
Hoemotchemucho, and two others were decoyed on board ;— 
these have been hanged to day !” 

If the Chief of our army can Soest of exploits like these, and 
be applauded by the people of the United States, let us no more 
reproach the Indians for their revengeful and savage modes of 
warfare. 

But do our generals “ know what manner of spirit they are. 
of?” Probably they do not, any more than the British gener- 
als did when they exposed themselves to the reproach of Goth- 
ic barbarity by burning Charlestown and other towns in the 
revolutionary war. Our people could then see much to blame 
in the conduct of the Britons, but they can now boast of simi- 
lar exploits —So fatally does the spirit of war bewilder the 
minds of men. 

The solemn truths affirmed by Dr. Belknap should be sound- 
ed throughout the land, and be made to reach, at least by echo, 
the cars of every man who has any concern in the government 
of our nation. We therefore repeat them :— 

“ However fond we may have been of accusing the Indians 
of treachery and infidelity, it must be confessed that the exam- 
ple was first set them by Europeans. Had we always treated 
them with that justice and humanity which our religion incul- 
eates, and our true interest required, we might have lived in 
us much harmony with them, as with any other people on the 
globe.” 

Dr. Belknap quotes from the History of Louisiana the fol- 
lowing testimony of Monsieur Du Prats concerning the In- 
dians in that region :—“ There necds nothing but prudence 
and good sense to persuade these people to what is reasonable, 
and to preserve their friendship without interruption.” 

How affecting and humiliating are these truths ! How shock- 
ing to the benevolent mind are the legitimate inferences !— 
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Professing a just, humane and pacific religion, we flee from 
persecution and-take refuge in a land inhabited indeed by sav- 
age men, but men who are susceptible of being won by kind- 
ness, and with whom we might live in harmony, if we would 
but follow the dictates of our own religion, or even pursue our 
true interest. But, alas! we wage war with our red brethren, 
pursue them with deadly rancour, drive them from the shores 
of the ocean, farther and farther from their former places of 
residence and their means of subsistence. Becoming our- 
selves a great people, while their numbers are diminished by 
our swords, “ we feel power and forget right,” and multiply 
wars with a feeble and nearly exterminated race ; and yet we 
have the effrontery to -boast that we are a just, peaceable and 
magnanimous nation ! 
“ Then what is man? And what man seeing this, 


And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ?” 


wenoww 


KENTUCKY PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


From the Lexington (Ken.) Monitor. 

“Tnx citizens of Lexington consider it a duty imperiously 
required of them by recent events in this place to express 
their sentiments relative to personal rencounters between citi- 
zens, in a sanguinary manner—thereby to prevent similar oc- 
currences—being unequivocally of the opinion that no circum- 
stances can arise between our citizens where their honour 
might not be better sustained by a reference to the deliberate 
opinion of a few judicious and pacific men, than by an appeal 
to deadly combat. 

“We hereby pledge ourselves to discountenance by all 
means in our power such meetings; and do hereby declare, 
that it is our mature and decided opinion, that it will evidence 
mote magnanimity in thus submiting any difference that may 
arise between individuals, to such mento decide as justice 
may require, and more completely preserve the honour of the 
individual than a resort to arms,—which makes no discrimina- 
tion between innocence and guiltand which is often occa- 
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sioned by a want of correct understanding between the parties, 
of the cause of complaint—angry passions hastening to an is- 
sue, when explanations would reconcile.” 

Signed by George Trotter, and 84 others. 

This is good news from the West. We had heard with 
deep regret, that the people of the Western States were in 
the habit of travelling armed, like Arabs, to be always ready-to 
fight on the shortest netice. We cannot therefore wonder that 
duels had become so frequent as to excite alarm. The forma- 
tion ofa Peace Society, ora Civilization Society, was very 
needful, and we doubt not that the effects will be salutary. If 
this Association can bring the barbarous custom into disrepute 
it will of course be abolished ; and we hope it will not be long 
before our western brethren will be ashamed of the savage 
practice of going armed and prepared for murdering one anoth- 
er. By assuming this menacing attitude, men betray a want 
of confidence in one another, a want of brotherly love, and ex- 
pose themselves to the worst of crimes. 

But private war is public war in miniature, and we may rea- 
son from the less to the greater. The supposed necessity, 
the principles, and the spirit are the same in both customs.—= 
Those who have duly reflected on the causes and effects of 
public war, can with great truth adopt the language of our 
Lexington brethren and say, we are “ unequivocally of the o9- 
pinion that no circumstances can arise between, nations where 
their honour might not be better sustained by a reference to 
the deliberate opinion of a few judicious aad pacific men, than 
by an appeal to deadly combat.” They can also express it as 
their “ mature and decided opinion, that it will evidence more 
magnanimity in thus submitting any difference that may arise 
between nations, to such men to decide as justice may require 
—and more completely, preserve the honour of the nation, than 
a resort. to arms, which makes ao discrimination between inno- 
cence and guilt—and which is often occasioned by a want of 
correct understanding between the parties—angry passions 


_ hastening on toan issue, when explanations would reconcile.” 


War,, as well as duelling, “ makes no discrimination be- 
tween innocence aad guilt ;” and the method of settling dif- 
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ferentes by referring them toa few judicious and pacific 
men,” is equally applicable te national disputes and those be- 
tween two individuals. Duellmg and public war were both 
derived from the barbarous state of society in former ages, 
and their present existence is a proof that the nations in this 
age are but partially civilized. 

The manner in which the testimony of our Lexington bretli- 
ren was signed, is worthy of particular notice. To the names 
of George Trotter and four others the following words are an- 
nexed—*“ who would go much farther”’—meaning, probably, 
that these five gentlemen were disposed to také the most de- 
cided ground for the suppression of duelling. Another gen- 
tleman signed thus—“ S. H. Woodson concurs, except in ve- 
ry extreme cases.” 

This isa fair picture of society in general, when emerging 
from a state of barbarism, in regard to any injurious custom 
whith has long been popular. A similar diversity of opinion 
exists among those who desire the abolition of war. Ph such 
cases it is not to be expected that each of a hundred men will | 
sec with equal Cleatness the vatious bearings and fall extent 
of general propositions in which they may all unite. Hence 
much candor is necessary among those who desire the aboli- 
tion of sanguinary customs. They should not be hasty to call 
in question each others sincetity, because they do not sée a- 
Tike on every question which may occur ; ‘but they should sev- 
erally lie open to conviction, and miutually endeavour to aid 
one another in the search after truth. 

In thé testimony against duelling we have seen, that one 
gentleman “concurs, except in very extreme cases.” ‘In like 
manner some éxcellent men make exceptions in respect to 
war—and with equal reason, for'the Cases are similar, 

But in regard to duelling, ft is €asy for some men ¢o see, 
that the exception leaves open the door for the practice of du- 
elling in all the extent in which it now prevails. Por every 
man will judge in his own cause ; and, while under the d6- 
minion of passion and prejudicé, it will be easy for him to 
make a “* very extreme case,” of one which candor would pro- 

Pounce not worthy of a moment’s altercation, It is doubrful 
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whether there has been one duel or one war fora thousand 
years, in which the combatants on both sides, did not regard 
it as an “extreme case.” But it is difficult to conceive of any 
case in which the “ honour of the partie might not be better 
sustained by areference to the deliberate opinion of a few ja- 
dicious and pacific men, than by an appeal to deadly combat” 
—a mode of decision “ which makes no discrimination be- 
tween innocence and guilt.” 

In bearing testimony against adultery, burglary, forgery, 
stealing, boxing, drunkenness, piracy, or highway robbery, it 
is not common to “except very extreme cases.” Why then 
is such an exception necessary in bearing testimony against 
duelling and public war, the fashionable modes of murder ? 
Is it not the wiser course to bear an unqualified testimony a- 
gainst duedling and war, as barbarous methods for deciding 
controversies and redressing wrongs—without adding any 
thing which those who delight in blood will employ to justify 
themselves in an “appeal to deadly combat.” In a testimony 
against the habit of drunkenness, we have no occasion to palli- 
ate, by saying, that, in the “extreme case’’ of the lockjaw, a 
man may be justified in drinking a pint of brandy in an hour, 
But, without any allusion to such cases, we may condemn the 
hrractice of intoxication. Why may we not in like manner 
justly condemn dueliing and war ? 


. wrens 


REMARKS ON A SPEECH OF A BRITISH ADMIRAL. 


AT a mecting of the “ Naval and Military Bible Society,” 
held in London, May, 1818, several persons of high rank spoke 
in favor of supplying the Navy and Army with Bibles. The 
following passage is from a Specch of Admiral Sir. J. Saumarez, 
as reported in the Christian Observer for the same month. 

“ The Admiral said that he had uniformly found, that the best and bravest 
sailors, were those who habitually read their Bibles. In allusion to a victo- 
ry gained under his command, he added, that he could only say, that it was 
solely through the Bible and from a firm confidence in the grace of God 
which that sacred volume inspired, that he had been animated to combat the 
dangers before him and to be successful ; but the victory was ‘of God, and 





















he could join with the Psalmist in exclaiming—‘ Not unto me,O Lord, not 
unto me, but unto thy name be al] the glory,” Every shipdid its duty on 
that day ; bug it was in the name of our God that we set up our banners ; 
and the Lord heard our prayers. To fight in a humble dependence on Di- 
vine protection, and with a simple, unmixed reliance on the Divine mercy 


through the Redeemer, is and always must be the highway to victory and 
honour.” 


Prior to any remarks on the sentiments contained in this par- 
agraph, we would premise a few things to prevent misappre- 
hensions. 

First. We are not acquainted with the character of this Ad- 
miral, except from his speech; we have no prepossession a- 
gainst him, no wish to injure his reputation, nor to wound the 
feelings of naval or military men. Our aim is to correct er- 
rors which we believe to be pernicious. 

Seeond. We have no doubt that good men have been en- 
gaged in war; and from experience as well as the testimony 
of others, we believe that men have been animated in the san- 
guinary work of war by such considerations as this Admiral has 
mentioned. 

Third. We are ignorant respecting the engagement to 
which the Admiral referred ; we know not with what nation 
he fought, nor the cause of the war. 

Fourth. We have no desire to discountenance the exer- 
tions of the “ Naval and Military Bible Society,” before whom 
the speech was delivered ; but we sincerely desire that the 
Bible should be placed in the hands of every military man, 
with a particular request, that he would carefully study the 
precepts and imitate the example of the Prince of peace. 

We may now review the oot of the Admiral. It con- 
sists of four sentences. 

In the first we are told, that “ the best and bravest sailors 
are those who habitually read their Bibles.” This remark is 
doubtless 4s applicable to soldiers as to sailors. We believe, 
however, that the number of naval and militaty men who ha- 
bitually read the Bible has not been very great in any country ; 

and that, for eighteen centuries prior to the present, there was 
not one to @ thousand who had formed this habit. In 
the numerous armies of Napoleon, even in this century, 
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how small was the number of men who paid any. religious; 
regard to the scriptures! Yet his soldiera were both 

brave and successful. The number of séamen and soldiers, 
who have been in the habit of reading the Bible, is, we sus- 
pect, so small, as to afford but a slender basis for the Admiral’s 
remark, especially when we take into view the innumerable 
multitude of brave fightere who never saw that sacred Book. 

The second sentence contains the Admiral’s testimony re- 
specting his own experience. This will not be controverted, 
We doubt not that he may haye been “ animated to. combat 
the dangers before him, from a firm confidence in the grace of 
God which the sacred volume inspired.” But history will jus- 
tify us in saying, that good men have had many incorrect 
views of God and religion, and that false views mag inspire 
men with courage. If by education a good man has been 
trained up from his cradle in the belief, that fighting is a law- 
ful and noble employment—that it is his duty to fight whenev- 
er his ruler requires him so to do, and that the joys of heaven 
are prepared for those who die in battle, these sentiments will 
inspire him with courage, whether they be truc or false. On 
similar ground Mahometans, Pagans and even Barbarians, have 
displayed remarkable bravery, The Goths and Vandals of for- 
mer ages were animated with the nrost desperate valor by the 
bloody principles of their religion—with valor which perhaps , 
has never been surpassed by the seamen under Admiral Sau- 
marez. 

In the third. sentence We are told, that “ every ship did. its 
duty on thatday.” Perhaps the Commander of the opposing 
fiect would have said the same of his ships, and with equal 
truth. Such language is con.mon with naval and military men, 
however unjust the cause in which they are engaged. But 
how awful the delusion by which the men of two fleets or ar- 
mies are. led to believe, that they al/ do their duty in their en- 
deayours to destroy one another! so deluded as on cach side, 
‘in the name of God to set up their banners” while engaged 

in the work of revenge and murder! Do Christians imagine 
that the Father of all, like Odin, delights to see bis children 
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butchering one another? What Christians! and what a God 
do they serve during war ! 

‘In the fourth place we are told, that “to fight in a humble 
dependence on divine protection, and with a simple, unmixed 
reliance on Divine mercy through the Redeemer, is and al- 
ways must be the highway to victory and honour.” 

“To fight in humble dependence on Divine protection !” 
What language from the lips of a Christian! However, if 
God on any occasion requires men to fight, they may do it in 
humble dependence on him. But when they engage in war te 
gratify their own ungodly passions, or the passions of bloody- 
minded rulers, how grossly are they deceived if they imagine 
that God can approve such conduct ! How shocking for men 
to think of depending on the mercy of God who have no mer- 
cy on their fellow beings, and glory in shedding the blood of 
brethren ! 

To complete the climax of inconsistency it is supposed, that 
men should fghz, not only in “ humble dependence on Divine 
protection,” but also “ with a simple, unmixed reliance on the 
Divine mercy through the Redeemer !” Yes, that Redeemer 
who gave his own life “ to redeem us from all iniquity’’—who 
suffered himself to be led by his enemics as a lamb to the 
slaughter—who spent his dying breath in praying for his rnur- 
derers—who “ suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps.” Yet the name of this meek and for- 
giving Redeemer is brought to view, to encourage men brave- 
ly to fight and murder one another in the cruel and wanton 
wars of rulers ! The pacific Lamb of God is named to excite 
in men the undaunted and unreflecting ferocity of wolves and 
tigers, while engaged in destroying such as he came to seek 
and to save. 

Most sincerely do we hope that the time is at hand, when 
the Christian religion will be better understood, and more 
clearly distinguished from the sanguinary religion of Mahom- 
etans and Pagans—when it will be known that the blood of 
Christ and the gracious promises of the gospel, were desi gn- 
ed for nobler ends, than that of encouraging men to fight and 
devour one another, The crown of glory which the Messiah 
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has promised, is laid up for those who follow sim—who “ oyer- 
come evil with good,”— and not for those who overcome by 
rendering evil for evil. 

Had Admiral Saumarez, like Telemachus, exposed his own 
life in a benevolent effort to save the gladiators of the two 
fleets from murdering one another; with how much more 
consistency might he have relied on “the Divine mercy 
through the Redeemer !”’ In such an effort he would have 
been a follower ef Him “ who came not to destroy men’s lives 
but to save them.” But where shall we look for a more per- 
fect contrast than we behold in comparing the conduct of the 
suffering Redeemer towards his enemies with that of a naval 
or military commander in the day of battle? On the one hand 
we behold the immaculate but insulted “ Son of the Highest,” 
full of compassion, praying for his foes,— Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do:’’ On the other’ hand, 
we behold a sinful worm, who needs divine forgiveness for ten 
thousand offences, employing all his powers of eloquence, in 
urging enslaved and deluded men, to: hazard their lives and 
their everlasting welfare, by endeavoring to destroy multitudes 


of their brethren, to revenge some real or imaginary wrong; of 
which the in:ended victims are: as innocent as himself,—and 
thus occusionig thousands of fellow beings, to close their day 
of probation in the horrible work of shedding each other's 
blood ! 
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CONFESSIONS OF PRINCE EUGENE, 


Tue necessity of wars may receive some illustration from 
the acknowledgement of Prince Eugene, onc of the most skil- 
ful and successful commanders and negociators in modern 
times, who expressly declared that he /oved war. Having 
described the part he took in thc Emperor’s council in 1715, 
on occasion of an impending war, in which he of course must 
be commander in chief, he dropt the following honest confes- 
sion : 

“ When I look into myself, I dare not decide whether there 





weas not a little self-interest in what I said. Gloryis some- 
times a hypocrite, which hides itself beneath the cloak of na- 
tional honour. We imagine, we devire injuries, insolence and 
¢vil intentions, and then we cause five hundred thousand men 
to petish !” And again— 

“We are never too well convinced which of two parties is 
wrong at the commencement of a war. They quarrel, they 
recriminate, and they go to battle before all can be satisfacto- 
rily explained.” 

’ This language confirms the impressive lines of Words- 
worth :— 
Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter, when they speak 
Of Truth and Justice.” 

For the preceding paragraphs we are indebted to a judi- 
cious friend, and also for “ A good example,” which will be 
seen in the following article. We hope the lovers of peace 
will seriously reflect on the concession of the lover of war.— 
It shows on what ground or in what sense wars are necessary. 
If, at the time of giving his advice, Prince Eugene had been a 
lover of peace instead of a lover of war, there probably would 
have been no necessity of the war which followed. But he 
loved war because he loved military glory, therefore the war 
was necessary. Let public opinion be so changed, that the 
murders of war shall be rewarded with infamy instead of glo- 
ry—as is the case in private murder—then there will be no 
Prince Eugene to render war inevitable, by his vote or opin- 
ion, 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE IN SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Dr. Gregory, Professor at Oxford, having received from his 
father for examination, the model of an invention for rendering 
the operations of artillery more destructive, exhibited it to 
Sir Isaac Newton to obtain his opinion of it. 

“Sir Isaac was. much displeased with it, saying, that if it 
tended as much tothe preservation of mankind as to their 
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destruction, the inventor would have deserved a great reward ; 
but as it was contrived solely for destruction, and would soon 
be known to the enemy, he rather deserved to be punished— 
and urged the Professor very strongly to destroy it, and if pos- 
sible to suppress the invention.” 

This was probably done, as nothing more was ever heard 
of it enien Ed. Encyclopedia by Brewster, Article “ David 
Greg-ory.’ 

How ‘amir was this decision of Newton, compared with 
the decision of Prince Eugene, or that of any other wat-mak- 
er! Theinvention of Artillery was by Erasmus imputed to 
the devil ; but as men are found bad enough to take delight in 
using these engines of destruction, we need not reproach. the 
devil as the inventor. But if it coulé™be shown that he was 
the inventor, this would not prove him to be a more depraved 
being than those who voluntarily make war, and employ his in- 
vention for murdering their own species. 

Should another act of Congress for making war be present- 
ed to a President of the United States to be approved, we hope 
that he will reply in the words, or at least in the spirit, of Sir 


Tsaac—“ that if the act tended as much to the preservation of 
mankind as it does to their destruction, the inventor would 
have deserved a great reward ; but as it was contrived solely 
for destruction, and would soon be known to the enemy, he 
rather deserved to be punished.” 
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DECLARATION OF THE CONFERENCE OE THE METHODIS1 
REFORMED CHURCH. 

The Conference of the Methodist Reformed Church, im- 
pelled by a grateful sense of the importance of peace to the 
world, and the laudable stand taken by their Congregational 
Brethren in the State of Massachusetts for the abolition of war, 
feel ita duty they owe to God,their country,and the religion they 
profess, to declare their most cordial approbation of the meas- 
ures adopted by that respectable Body, and to assure the 
friends of peace of all sects and orders that, laying aside al! 
distinction of names, they will unite in all practicable means 
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to effect an object of such vast importance to the world. And 
can we for a moment doubt of success when we look to the 
promises in the gospel ? And if where two or three are agreed 
in asking, they shall receive—shall not the thousands who 
are daily presenting their petitions to Heaven for peace on 
earth, be answered in due time ? 

It is a worthy remark, that the ministers of the gospel can 
have the greatest influence on the public mindgpof any class of 
people whatever ; but let it be remembered that in union there 
is strength. May gainsayers no longer have reason to say, 
that disunion has its rise and advocates among the teachers of 
the religion of Christ. War and bloodshed have had their rise 
and support teo much @Mmong professors of religion But we 
trust and believe that the day is near—if it has not already 
come, when the children of the same family will no more join 
in the diabolical practice of murdering one another, because 
required so todo by unsanctified national rulers ; and that in 
God’s Holy “Mount, which is his militant church, there shall 
be none to disturb or hurt—especially with carnal weapons of 
death. Therefore we will from henceforth consider ourselves 
as a Peace Society, and endeavor to be so as much in fact as 
in name—hoping and believing that the united efforts of the 
friends of peace, by the grace of God, will yet render at least 
the church militant @ praise in the earth. 

By order of Conference at their Annual Meeting held at 
Springfield, Oct. 15th, 18:8. 

JOHN COMSTOCK, 
Clerk of said Conference. 

The foregoing Declaration has been recently received for 
the Friend of Peace. The name of the estate, in which the An- 
nual Meeting was held, was not mentioned ; but from the 
Post-mark we presume that the meeting was held at Spring- 
field, in the state of New-York. The example of this denom- 
ination of Christians, in avowing themselves as a Peace Socie- 
ty, is worthy of imitation, and we hope it will be followed by 
every denomination in Christendom. Too long have the great- 
er number of professed Christians been unmindful of the dis- 
tinction between sheep and wolves, and of the fact that sheep 
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is the metaphorical name by which the Saviour designated his 
followers, and intimated their harmless character, 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
Republic of Hayti 
JEAN PIERRE BOYER, PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
Port au Prince, June 9th, 1818, year of Independence 15. 
Sir, . 

I HAVE received, with your letter of the 18th of December 
last, the eleven first numbers of the periodical work published 
by the Peace Society of Massachusetts. The present of them, 
which you were directed to make to me, is a highly gratifying 
attention on the part of the Society, for which I request you 
to return to them my thanks. 

The object, which this honourable Society proposes to it- 
self in the publication of its pamphlets, is so laudable and so 
eminently philanthropical ; the sentiments, which animate it, 

are so conformable to the spirit of religion and the dictates of 
reason, that its efforts cannot fail of receiving the approbation 
of all reflecting men, of whatever rank and condition they may 
be. To seek to propagate the avowed maxims of public mo- 
rality, and the principles of justice and equity, with the de- 
sign of uniting men of all nations, and maintaining among them 
that spirit of peace and harmony which should make them a 
great people of brothers, a single family, is a work of the high- 
est merit, and which must procure for those, who undertake 
it, the esteem and admiration of all future generations. 

Deeply penetrated with these sentiments with regard to the 
respectable Peace Society of Massachusetts, it is pleasing to 
me to announce to it, that the principles, which it endeavours 
to spread abroad for the happiness of mankind, are those, 
which have always guided the conduct of the Republic of 
Hayti. 

Will you, sir, be pleased to accept for yourself, and to pre- 
sent to your honourable Society, the assurance of my high con- 
sideration. J, P. BOYER, 
To the Cor. Sec. M. P. S. 
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BRANCH SOCIETIES, AND MEMBERS OF M. P. &. 


When the last No. of the Friend of Peace was published, 
but ¢shree Branches of the Massachusetts Peace Society had 
been reported. Since which two other societies have been 
added to the number :— 


Hous Brancn, nw. x. was organized Aug. 4th, 1818 It 
consists of 12 members. The names of the officers only will 
now be given, as the names of the whole Society, with all its 
Branches, will probably soon be published with the 3d Annual 
Report. 

Daniel Emerson, Esq. President. 
Ambrose Gould, Esq. Secretary. 
Dr. Noah Hardy, Treasurer. 


Royatston Brancu, Mass, was formed Noy, 4th, 1818. 
And consists of 13 members. 
Capt. Isaac Metcalf, President. 
Rufus Bullock, 7reasurer. 
Thomas J. Lee, Esq. Secretary, 
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The name of Benjamin Allen, LL. D. of Hyde Park, N. Y. 
was undesignedly omitted in the last No. Twenty-four new 
members have been reported, besides those who have joined 
the Branch Societies. 

The whole number of subscribers to the Society, whose 
names have been returned, including the Five Branches, is 
512. 
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By aletter from the Corresponding Secretary of the New- 
York Peace Society, containing extracts from the Society in 
London, and by a letter from the Auxiliary Society at Dundee, 
in Scotland, it appears that the cause of peace is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in Great Britain, that a considerable number of 
Auxiliary Societies have been formed in different parts of the 
kingdom, that liberal donations have been made to the Society, 
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that Ministers of the gospel] of different denominations have 
engaged in the cause, and that the prospects of the Society 
are now “ highly encouraging.” 


TESTIMONY OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 


Tue following testimony has been furnished by one in whose 

veracity we place the most perfect confidence. 
For the Friend of Peace. 

With pleasure I have perused in the 15th Number of the 
Friend of Peace the article signed “ Anonymous,” on “ the 
condition of Soldiers under a Republican Government,” and al- 
so the pertinent observations in the succeeding pages. But 
the subject does not appear to be exhausted. Referring to 
the cruel severity of officers, very much might be said on 
the miserable situation of soldiers, even in a republican coun- 
try, when professedly fighting for “liberty and equal rights.” 

Happily for me my experience in witnessing such scenes 
has been very limited, compared with that of many others. I 
was not fourteen years of age when the revolutionary war com- 
menced in 1775, but I served four short campaigns; the three 
first in an eatly part of the war when the severity of discipline 
and the inhumanity of officers was trifling compared with what 
I witnessed in 1780. In the summer of that year I enlisted 


for six months, and joined the army at West Point. Very soon 


I saw two men shot to death fer desertion. The next morn- 
ing another was hung in the same place, accused of being a 
spy. I soon joined the division of infantry commanded by the 
Marquis de la Fayette—spent most of the campaign in New- 
Jersey. Here I saw anotherhanged. One run the gauntlet ; 
and I conversed with another three months after he had re- 
ceived the same punishment. He was at this time unable to 
lift his right hand to his head ; the flesh was so whipped and 
bruised that the bone was laid bare. These and many other 
things which I witnessed were probably by order of Courts 
Martial. But very many punishments, which I saw during the 
campaign, were inflicted without any trial at all, but only at the 
will and pleasure or caprice of officers. At the order of my 
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own major, who was a Frenchman, nine were tied up and whip- 
ped at one time; at another, a sergeant was first reduced to 
the ranks, then tied up, and he received, I think, forty lashes, 
by order of the same major without any trial. At avother time 
I saw this major, while on parade, order a man under guard 
for no other crime than brushing off a moschetto ; at another, 
for turning his toes to remove a pebble which lay in his way. 

Nor was our adjutant, who was an American, much less se- 
vere. One morning he severely caned three men of our com- 
pany off the parade for having a trifle of rust on their guns— 
the day preceding having been very stormy and the regiment 
on march the whole of the day. Happily for this adjutant we 
were not afterwards called into battle, as one of the men he 
had abused swore revenge, and impatiantly waited an opportu- 
nity—insisting that if ever they should be in battle together, 
the adjutant should certainly die. Another man I saw cruelly 
caned for not happening to step according to the music, 

The above is a part of what I have been an eye witness to, 
and is given as a specimen of the treatment which Refiudlicans 
may expect to receive, when enlisted as soldiers, fighting for 
their country, and for their own “ equal rights.” I have stated 
facts, I leave it for an abler pen to add reflections, — 


Does it not behove the friends of humanity in this favored 
jand to pause and consider, whether our martial laws are not 
the relics of a savage state, and a reproach to a Christian peo- 
ple ? and whether these laws are not, to the extent of their 
operation, perfectly inconsistent with the rights of man? 
Ought not our free citizens unitedly to raise their voices and 
demand a repeal or amendment of this barbarous, inhuman 
and despotic code ? 

But as though this code were not sufficiently cruel, the mil- 
itary officers are permitted to indulge their passions and to pun- 
ish soldiers without even the forms of trial. ‘This species of 
tyranny ought to be abolished by the voice of public censure 
and detestation. The officer has no more right to strike a 
soldier, than the soldier has to strike him ; and every officer 
who thus violates the laws and outrages the rights of man 
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ought himself to be tried and punished, whether in the militia, 
or in the regular army. 

It will perhaps be said, that soldiers cannot be governed 
without this severity of martial laws apd arbitrary punishments. 
This statement is not admitted; but if it be true, it goes to 
prove the deleterious influence of the employment and eduta- 
tion of soldiers. Ht is alsoa proof that such employment and 
education ought to have no place among men who have souls 
to save or lose. 

We believe that many military officers are of a different 
character from the major and adjutant, whose conduct has been 
mentioned. Nor can we doubt that a multitude of officers who 
have been applauded as brave defenders of the rights of man, 
were themselves, to the extent of their command, as complete 
tyrants as the earth ever bore. Like barbarian slaveholders, 
they can boast of their patriotism and their readiness to fight 
for liberty, while they daily practise the most cruel despotism. 
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A SHOCKING PICTURE. 


“In the hospitals af Wilna, there were left above 17,090 dead 
and dying, frozen and freezing; the bodies of the former, 
broken ufi, served to stop the cavities in windows, floors, and 
walls. But in one of the Corridores of the great Convent 
above 1,500 bodies were piled up transversely, as pigs of lead 
oriron. When these were finally removed on sledges to be 
burnt, the most extraordinary figures were presented by the 
variety of their attitudes, for none seem to have been frozen 
in a composed state. Each was fixed in the last action of his 
life, in the last directions given to his limbs—even the eyes re- 
tained the last expression either of anger, pain or entreaty. 
In the roads, men were collected round the burning ruins of 
the cottages, which a mad spirit of distraction had fired, pick- 
ing and eating the burnt bodies of fellow men, while thou- 
sands of horses were moaning in agony, with their flesh man- 
gled and hacked to satisfy the cravings of a hunger that knew 
no pity. In many of the sheds, men scarcely alive, had heap- 
ed on their frozen bodies human carcases, which festering by 
the communication of animal heat, had mingled the dying and 
the dead in one mass of putrefaction.” 

This picture was extracted from a work supposed to have 
been written by Sir Robert Wilsoa, entitled “ Sketch of the 
Military and Political Power of Russia in the year 1817.” 
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SELECT SENTIMENTS. 


“ War appears to us to condense more miseries in a given 
space than any one of the other evils by which man is visited. 
Let us not judge of it by the splendor of its caparison, by 
its pomp, its music, its parade ; by secure contests, the empty 
reports, the bloodless charges of an annual review. Oh no! 
its real music is groans, and its real vestments are died and 
saturated in the blood of friends and enemies.” 

Christian Observer. 

“ War inevery case must be deemed the triumph or the 
harvest of the first great murderer—the devil.” 

Thomas Scott. 

“Tr would have proved a striking part of a vision presented 
to Adam the day after the death of Abel, to have brought be- 
fore his eyes half a million of men crowded together in the 
space of a square mile. When the first father had exhausted 
his wonder on the multitude of his offspring, he would then 
naturally inquire of his angelic instructer, for what purpose so 
vast a multitude had been assembled? What is the common 
end? Alas! to murder each other—all Cains, and yet no Ae 
bels ! Southey.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY LINES TO THE “ BATTLE OF BLENHEIM.” 
“ Tei me, ye troublers of mankind, 


Who glory in your trade, 

And through the carnage-cover’d field, 
In fancied greatness wade : 

Have you not felt at times remorse 
Attendant on your ruthless course ? 
Before the bloody strife began, 

As host to host ye stood, 

Prepar’d, in spite of God's command, 
To shed each other’s blood : 

Say did one creature meet your view 
Who ever yet had injur’d you ? 

But if among the opposing host, 

You could not single one, 

Whom if you were not thus array’d 
You would have cause to shun ; 
What senseless madness thus to be 
The tools of others’ policy. ~ 

Live and grow wiser; learn in time 
That war indeed is guilt ; 

That God approves not him by whom 
A broihe:’s bloca is spilt ;— 

But ioquisition strait will make 

On those who thus his office take.” 








THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No. XV. 


== 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASS, PEACE SOCIETY. 


On this joyful anniversary, it will be expected of the officers of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, that they should render some 
account of their exertions and their prospects. This duty they 
perform with pleasure, and with grateful acknowledgments to 
the Father of lights, who is the source of every good, and whose 
agency gives success to the benevolent efforts of his children. 

It being already known that the funds of the Society are 
small when compared with their object, nothing more can rea- 
sonably be expected than evidence of fidelity in the use of such 
means as have been at the disposal of the Executive Committee, 
and such an exhibition of facts as may be adopted to excite more 
liberal patronage and more powerful exertions. 

Since the tenth of December 1817, eight thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-cight Tracts have been distributed in behalf of 
the Society ; of which 4785 were copies of the various numbers 
of the Friend of Peace. The remaining 3543 were copies of 
the smaller Tracts—the Solemn Review, the Sermon on War, 
the last Annual Address and Reports, and copies of several 
Tracts from a Peace Socicty in London. 

Besides the distributions which have been made in the United 
States, a considerable number of Tracts have been sent to four 
of the British Provinces in America—to London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester in England—to Glasglow and Dundee in Scotland, 
and to St. Petersburg in Russia. 

In addition to the distributions which have been made at the 
expense of this Society, many thousands of Peace Tracts have 
been sold or gratuitously distributed in different sections of the 
United States; and much evidence has occurred that these 
Tracts have been favourably received, and have produced con- 
siderable effects. They have not only excited attention to the 
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objects of the Society, but have increased the number of its 
friends and its members, At the last anniversary this Society 
consisted of 304 members. It has since been increased to up- 
wards of 550, including six auxiliary or branch societies, which 
have been formed in the course of the year.* The Society 
now extends by its members to nine of the United States, and 
two of the British provinces. Several new Peace Societies have 
been recently organized in different states. From information 
received, it appears that there are now in this country at least 
seventeen organized Peace Societies, including Auxiliaries ; 
and that several others are about forming, if not already form- 
ed. To these may be added a conference of the Methodist 
Reformed Church in the state of New York, which has assumed 
the character of a Peace Society, and a society of Young 
Friends in Bucks county, in Pennsylvania, which has been 
formed for the purpose of distributing Peace Tracts. Respect- 
ful notice should also be taken of an individual mechanic in the 
state of New York, who has published, at his own expense, four- 
teen thousand copies of the Friend of Peace, and two thousand 
five hundred copies of the Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War. A man of such energy and benevolence may justly have 
his name enrolled with Peace Societies. What may not be done 
in this good cause when men of wealth and enterprise shall truly 
feel its importance ! 

In London there’ are two independent Peace Societies. The 
Society for Promoting Permanent and Universal Peace, has a 
considerable number of Auxiliaries in different parts of the 
kingdom ; it has published many thousands of Tracts—some of 
which have been translated into the German language. This 
will doubtless be followed by an extensive circulation on the 
continent of Europe. Several of the English periodical works 
favour the cause of peace—the Philanthropist, the Eclectic Re- 
view, the Edinburgh Review, the Evangelical Magazine, and 
the Christian Observer. In each of these, articles have appeared 
which must have excited much reflection, and multiplied the 
advocates for peace. 

* The Society has been enlarged since the Report was communicated, See 
the sequel of this No. or list of members 
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There are in this country no less than seven distinct denomi- 
nations of Christians, who are united in sentiment against war, 
in all its forms; and similar sects exist in Europe,—some of 
which are respectable for numbers as well as morals. The 
numerous fraternity of Free Masons are.also avowed friends of 
peace ; and it is certainly in their power to do much for the 
abolition of war. The hope may, therefore, be indulged, that 
they will soon cooperate with Peace Societies, and give irresis- 
tible proof of the benevolent design of their institution. 

{it is moreover unquestionable that there are many thousands 
of Christians in this country—not of either uf the denominations 
which have been mentioned—who are in heart and in principle 
on the side of Peace Societies ; great numbers of whom will 
give their names as soon as a proper opportunity shall occur. 
Others are restrained by a consideration of the annual expense, 
and the necessity of economy in providing for their families. 
Of the latter class, it is supposed, are many worthy ministers, 
who would be of great service to the Society, if its funds were 
sufficient to furnish them gratuitously with 'T'racts to lend among 
their parishioners. 

As every follower of Christ must necessarily be of a pacific 
temper, it should be admitted that many now appear as advo- 
cates for war merely through the influence of education and 
custom, who would cordially embrace the principles of peace, 
had they but opportunity to become acquainted with them. 

There is still another numerous and respected class of the 
human family, on whom great reliance may be placed—the 
CHRISTIAN LADIES. In former ages the influence of the fair 
sex was abundantly employed for sharpening the swords of 
ferocious men; and it is but a few centuries since the ladies of 
England were not ashamed to be seen at the publick tourna- 
ments, riding in troops with swords by their sides! But in this 
age the ladies set a nobler example, by encouraging humane and 
beneficent institutions. A great accession of strength may 
therefore be expected from them, as soon as they shall have 
been duly apprised of the extensive influence which they may 
exert, for saving the lives of men and giving peace to the world. 
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But to form a correct estimate of the progress of pacific prin- 
ciples, it is necessary to take into view the obstacles which they 
have to encounter. Were we to consider merely their resona- 
bleness, their equity, their agreement with the religion we pro- 
fess, their tendency to diminish the crimes and sufferings of 
mankind, and to advance the happiness of individuals and na- 
tions,—the progress of these principles would appear exceed- 
ingly slow. With such things only in view, it might have been 
expected that they would pass through the world with electrical 
celerity ; and that in the course of a very few years the whole 
human family might be organized into one vast Peace Society. 
For, excepting the object of the Messiah’s mission,—to which 
Peace Societies are subordinate and subservient,—no object was 
ever proposed more reasonable, more important, or more con- 
ducive to the good of man. 

There are, however, obstacles, in view of which the actual 
progress of these principles may be deemed very rapid. Among 
these are the following ;—the extensive influence of a mis-di- 
rected education,—the accumulated prejudices of several thou- 
sand years,—the enormous expenditures which in every country 
are devoted to military objects;—the vast numbers of men who 
imagine that their interest or their fame must rise or fall with 
the popularity of war,—the many also, who suppose that they 
understand the subject sufficiently to decide, without the labour 
of investigationn—and the whole mass of human depravity. 
‘These all stand arrayed to obstruct the object of Peace Societies. 

Is it not then clearly in favour of the divine origin and eflica- 
ey of pacific sentiments, that they can advance at all, while 
opposed by such a formidable phalanx ? And is not their actual 
progress a proof of divine approbation, and a pledge of their 
ultimate triumph ? 

Justice however demands the repeated acknowledgment, that 
prior to the existence of Peace Societies, God had been prepar- 
ing their way by calling into existence many beneficent institu- 
tions, all of which had a bearing in favor of peace. To these 
he has been annually adding ; and the last year has witnessed 
the rise of a miiltitude of associations, whose motto is « Good 
will to men.” Every institution of this character will do some- 
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thing to improve the minds and dispositions of the human fami- 
ly ; and every real improvement is so much done towards the 
abolition of war. Besides, it will be easy to give a direction to 
all those societies which will render them more and more sub- 
servient to the cause of peace. This, we may hope, will soon 
be perceived, and the principle universally reduced to )ractice. 
The Agricultural Society has recently given a noble example of 
the practicability of the plan now suggested. 

It has not been sufficiently understood, that war had its rise in 
a barbarous state of society, and that it is the most destructive 
and injurious of all the customs which have come down to us 
from pagan and savage ancestors. But such are the facts, which 
are known to men acquainted with history, and accustomed 
to reflection. One of the most observing and celebrated of the 
American philosophers denounced privateering as “a relic of 
the ancient piracy.” With equal justice he might have passed 
asimilar censure on most of the principles and usages of modern 
warfare. For what is called civilized war, is but barbarity 
embellished, and reduced to a splendid system of popular iniqui- 
ty,—in which the most flagitious crimes are sanctioned by pub- 
lic authority, and eulogized as deeds of transcendant virtue, 
heroism, and glory. 

Some of the ancient principles and usages of war have been 
eradicated by the progress of christianity, science, and civiliza- 
tion ; and before a thousandth part of as much property shall 
have been expended by the governments of Christendom in cul- 
tivating the principles and spirit of peace, as they have already 
sacrificed to ambition and revenge, it will be clearly understood 
that good rulers can settle their controversies like other peacea- 
ble men,—and that public war results from passions, sentiments, 
and motives, which are the bane of human happiness, and beneath 
the dignity of enlightened men. 

To discourage, however, the exertions of Peace Societies, it is 
confidently asserted, that “war is necessary, from the very 
nature of man.” But with equal confidence we may ask, whether 
such was not the fact in regard to all the now exploded customs 
of antiquity ? Public opinion, custom, and habit, always create a 
kind of necessity in their own favor. It is, however, certain 
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that man is capable of improvement by the means which God 
has ordained, and the aid which he is pleased to bestow: other- 
wise we should all have been at this time pagans and savages,— 
and we might look for an endless succession of wars in heaven— 
if men are to be admitted to that state. 

At one period in the history of our ancestors, they were of the 
opinion that human sacrifices were acceptable to God, and the 
most efficacious means of appeasing his anger, and procuring 
his aid. While such was the prevailing sentiment, human sac- 
rifices were as necessary “from the very nature of man,” as 
wars have been in this age. But as soon as public opinion 
was changed, the necessity of such sacrifices ceased to exist, and 
the custom was of course abolished. 'The same things may be 
affirmed of other barbarous customs, the histories of which are 
now read with astonishment, mingled with horror. 

Within less than 150 years, the learned Christians of Massa- 
chusetts regarded «liberty of conscience,” or toleration as the 
first-born of all abominations ; and were of the opinion that « to 
destroy the bodies of those wolves,” who propagate erroneous 
opinions, is not “ frustrating the end of Christ’s coming, which 
was to save souls, but a direct advancing it.” While such was 
the popular sentiment, there was a necessity of hanging or burn- 
ing men for their conscientious opinions,—and the best of men 
were as liable to suffer as the warst. But in our times, that 
liberty of conscience which our ancestors regarded with so much 
horror, is acknowledged in our civil constitutions, as one of the 
essential and unalienable rights of man. Of course, there is 
now no necessity of destroying “ the bodies ” of men on account 
of their religious opinions. Such scenes as were formerly wit- 
nessed in New-England, if now repeated, would fill the whole 
country with indignation and horror. A similar change in pub- 
lic sentiment, and in the constitutions and laws of the country, 
will render war, with all its bewildering splendour, an object of 
general abhorrence. Christians will then be as much shocked at 
a proposition for war to settle a dispute between the rulers of 
two nations, as we should be at a proposal for adopting the papal 
Inquisition with all its fires and tortures, as the best means of 
Hluminating the minds and saving the souls of men, 


- 
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In a clear view of historical facts it will hardly be pretended, 
that men are less susceptible of improvement than brutes. Our 
domestic animals descended from tribes which were once as wild 
as the deer or the wolf; but they have been tamed, domesticat- 
ed, and rendered very useful. Our ancestors of former ages 
were as savage and ferocious as the wandering Arabs of Africa, 
or the red men of our Western forests. But we, their posterity, 
have become domesticated, and at least partially civilized, In 
every advance from the most savage state, some opinion, law, or 
custom, which at an earlier period was deemed necessary, has 
been relinquished. As the light advances, other opinions, laws 
and customs, which are now supported as indispensable, will 
give place to what the opposers of reform will censure as dan- 
g rous innovations. History will record these facts to inform 
posterity how much of ancient barbarism was popular in our 
day. But as we, in estimating the characters of men of form- 
er times, make great allowance for the darkness, the prevalent 
opinions and the spirit of the age in which they lived ; so future 
generations will probably have the candor to make allowances 
for us and our contemporaries. 

Throughout the year past the war on the Seminoles has been 
a bar to the dissemination of pacific sentiments in the Southern 
and Western States. But God is able to overrule this war for 
good ; thousands may become convinced that, on the principles 
of peace, one half of the pecuniary expense of this war for a 
single year, would have been suflicient to attach the Seminoles 
to our government, and to have preserved peace with them for 
a century ;—and that all the savage devastation and bloodshed 
of the war, were perfectly unnecessary—except on the very 
principle that Human Sacrifices, the Ordeal, the Crusades, the 
Judicial Combat, and Persecution were necessary among our 
ancestors. 

One luminous spark has already resulted from the destruc- 
tive collision with the Indians. In speaking on this subject the 
National Intelligencer has said—«They should be conquered 
by beneficence, and not by force.” Had this admirable senti- 
ment been seasonably and uniformly adopted, what a mass of 
crime and misery would have been prevented !—That Indians 
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are capable of being «conquered by beneficence,” and strongly 
attached to their conquerors, are truths clearly attested by the 
early history of Pennsylvania, and by the uniform attachment 
of the Indians to the Friends and Moravians. Would it not 
then be a slander on Christians to say, that they are less sus- 
ceptible of the influence of benignity than savages? And may 
not a hope be entertained that the benevolent principle which 
has appeared in the government paper, will soon be reduced to 
practice by the rulers of our nation ? 

Another auspicious ray of light has recently appeared in the 
West. Eighty five gentlemen of Kentucky have published a 
testimony against the inhuman practice of duelling. They as- 
sert the belief, that «no circumstances can arise between our 
citizens, where their honor might not be better sustained by a 
reference to the deliberate opinion of a few judicious and pacific 
men, than by an appeal to deadly combat.” This truth is so 
clear and familiar to the people of this vicinity, that some of 
them may deem it unworthy of notice in this report. But the 
progress of light and civilization, in any part of the world, is 
connected with the object of Peace Societies ; and what has been 
asserted by these gentlemen is as applicable to the controversies 
of nations, as of individuals. Their testimony may therefore 
be regarded as a favorable omen of the diffusion and triumph of 
pacific sentiments among our western brethren. In the moral 
world, as in the natural, darkness precedes the dawn, and the 
dawn ushers in the day. 

Since the commencement of the present century, it seems to 
have been better understood than in earlier times, to what ex- 
‘tent men are the creatures of education and habit. The impor- 
tance of religious instruction is rising in public esteem ; and the 
means and advantages of good education are more generally 
diffused. Hence a cheering hope may be entertained, that such 
a direction will be given to the manner of educating the young, 
that thousands of the now rising generation will grow up with 
their minds imbued with the principles of peace,—and, that the 
next succeeding generation will be able to form a pacific pha- 
lanx, which, by the aid of Heaven, will prove invincible. 
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How glorious will be the result, if, by the combined influence 
of benevolent institutions, such a change as the following can 
be effected :—That, instead of the bloody science of war, the 
science of peace shall be studied, practised and eulogized, as the 
most important of all the arts and sciences ;—that Peace Offi- 
ces and Peace Academies shall be established in every land, to 
give celebrity and effect to the art of preserving peace ;—that 
the crime of involving a nation in war shall be punished as high 
treason, and the infamy of cowardice attached to those in office, 
who through fear shall neglect to employ their influence against 
the barbarous appeal to arms ;—that as great renown shall be 
conferred on peace-makers, as human folly has usually given to 
the successful destroyers of mankind ;—that the Editors of 
news-papers and other periodical publications shall combine 
their efforts for suppressing party spirit, and for uniting their 
fellow citizens in love one to another, and fraternal affection 
towards the people of all other countries ;—that men of benevo- 
lent and peaceable characters shall be uniformly preferred as 
rulers ;—and that the revenues of governments shall be as lib- 
erally employed in works of beneficence and peace, as they 
have heretofore been in preparations for war, and in the work 
of destruction and manslaughter. 

Such achange in public sentiment and national policy would 
insure tranquillity to the world. Such a change is possible. 
To be instrumental in producing it should be the ardent desire 
of every human being ;—especially of every one who hopes for 
salvation through the Prince of Peace, whose birth has been this 
day commemorated in all the countries of Christendom. 

Where then is the true Christian, the real Philanthropist, or 
the genuine Patriot, who will not cheerfully devote his name, his 
influence, his property, his heart, to redeem our race from the 
most destructive of all delusions,—the most terrible of all scour- 
ges,—the popular but inhuman—the celebrated but infamous 
trade of man-butchery,—the fascinating but murderous game of 
war ! 
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NOTE. 


Tue language quoted in this Report, on toleration, was from an 
Election Sermon, in 1673, by President Oakes of Harvard University, 
and a Treatise by Rev. Mr. Cotton in 1647, entitled “The Bloody 
Tenet made white in the blood of the Lamb.” This was written in 
answer to Roger Williams, who had published in favour of liberty of 
conscience, and styled the opposite principle, “ The Bloody Tenet.” 

Belknap’s History of New-Hampshire, vol. i. pp. 72—4. 

President Oakes says, “the outcry of some is for liberty of con- 
science. This is the great Diana of the libertines of this age.” Again 
he observes‘ I look upon toleration as the first-born of all abomi- 
nations. If it should be born, and brought forth among us, you may 
call it Gad, and give the same reason that Leah did for the name of 


the son, Behold a troop comeths—a troop of all manner of abomina- 
tions.” 


The words of Mr. Cotton are,—‘ Nor is it frustrating the end of 
Christ’s coming, which was to save souls, to destroy, if need be, the 
bodies of those wolves who seek to destroy the souls of those for 


whom Christ died.”—-The persons to whom he referred were such 
as differed from him in opinion—Roger Williams, and probably the 
Quakers. 

Of the Election Sermons of that day, Dr. Belknap observes— 
“ These Election Sermons may generally be accounted the - echo of 
the public voice, or the political pulse by which the public opinion 
may be felt.” ’ 
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RED AND WHITE WARRIORS COMPARED. 


‘To the Author of the Friend of Peace, 

Ir being thy desire to have some of the particulars of the 
treatment of the Indians, and American army towards the peo- 
ple called Shakers, on the Wabash, I will state some of the 
circumstances, as related to me by those who had a knowledge 
of the facts at that time. 

At the time of Gen. Harrison’s expedition, the white people 
dwelling near the Shakers all gathered into forts, while the 
Shakers kept peaceably about their business, as usual, Some 
of the white people were so offended at the Shakers for not 
gathering into forts as they did, that they swore if the Indians 
did not kill the Shakers, they would. 

It was well known that while the Indians were killing the 
whites all round the Shakers, and burning their houses across 
the creek, in sight of the Shaker settlement, they did not molest 
the Shakers in the least. This excited an inquiry by the officers 
of the American army to an Indian Chief whom they had taken, 
why they did not meddle with the Shakers, while they were 
murdering and burning all around them? His reply was,—* We 
warriors meddle with a peaceable people !—That people, we 
know, will not fight.—It would be a disgrace to our nation to 
hurt such a people.” 

And their practice fully agreed with their principle during 
the whole war.—Though their tracks were often seen round the 
Shakers’ houses, they never offered to hurt their persons or 
property, in the least. 

Very different was the conduct of the American army—al- 
though they did not go so far as some of them had sworn they 
would—namely, to kill the Shakers,—yet their conduct was such 
(although they were treated with the utmost kindness by the 
Shakers, as the officers publickly acknowledged,) as to make it 
necessary for the whole society to remove to Kentucky and 
Ohio, as stated in the « Declaration.” 

It ought, however, in justice to be mentioned here, that the 
personal conduct of Gen. Harrison, and his officers generally, 
was not such towards the Shakers as that of the private sol- 
diers, But the licentious nature of those who generally com- 
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pose an army, When not restrained by the strictest discipline, 
will generally discover itself by such conduct, as is abhorrent 
to every Christian feeling. 

Probably you have seen the Petition of the inhabitants of Il- 
linois Territory, praying Congress remuneration for their losses 
during that campaign. I have not seen the Petition, but have 
been told, it is there stated, that the destruction of their proper- 
ty by the American army, during that campaign, was greater 
than all that was destroyed by the Indians, during the war. 

How shocking the destruction of temporal things which is made 
by an army !—But when we consider the sacrifice of lives ;— 
and most of all, the horrid destruction of morals, in this worst 
of sll schools of vice,x—how can it be that any one who possesses 
any philanthropic or christian feelings, can be so blinded by 


the god of this world, as to advocate or justify the practice of 
war? 


I have often thought it strange, that any one who reads the 
New. Testament, and makes any practice of obeying the pre- 


cepts, and following the example of Jesus Christ, can be so blind 
as not to see its entire repugnance to the spirit of Christianity, 
and the example of, its Founder. But the time will certainly 
come when. men will either renounce any pretence to Christiani- 
ty or renounce the practice of war, as being utterly inconsistent 
and contradictory one to the other. 

We have in the above relation, a fair opportunity of observ- 
ing the different effects of the spirit of war, and the spirit of peace, 
upon the morals, the conduct, and the protection of those who 
are exercised by them. On the one hand, the defenceless peo- 
ple protected by their innocence and peaceable conduct from be- 
ing hurt by the ferocious savages, in the midst of war, while 
their spirits were exasperated to the highest pitch.—On the oth- 
er hand, an army, while professedly protecting the country, do- 
ing more damage to their own countrymen than the enemy them- 
selves. We sce in this instance,—in the instance of the Quak- 
ers being protected nearly 70 years in the first settlement of 
Pennsylvania, and many other instances that might be brought, 
how much more protection there is in the simple effects of the 
spirit of peace, than in the expense and parade of armies. 

A Lover oF PEACE, 
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In No. 4 of this work, some notice was given of a “ Declara- 
tion of the people called Shakers”—in which they stated the 
treatment that a large society of them had received in Indiana 
from the army under General Harrison. In remarking on 
these abusues, we asked the following question—* Would the 
savages in that region have treated the peaceful Shakers in such 
a manner, knowing their principles?” ‘This question, being no- 
ticed by some of the Shakers, led to the foregoing statement. 
Of the truth of the statement, we entertain no doubt; and we 
have reason to believe that some disagreeable circumstances were 
suppressed to avoid giving offence. 

It is gratifying to find that “the personal conduct of Gene- 
ral Harrison, and his officers generally, was not such towards 
the Shakers as that of the private soldiers.” Is it not, howev- 
er, a reproach to the nation that our soldiers should be so much 
more savage than the Indians? But what better can be expected 
of men who are trained upto barbarity and bloodshed? When 
compared with our soldiers, how magnanimous does the Indian 
Chief appear, in assigning his reasons for not injuring the Shak- 
ers! «* We warriors meddle witha peaceable people! ‘That people 
we know will not fight. It would be a disgrace to our nation to 
hurt such a people.” Can there possibly be any need of mak- 
ing war on a nation which is governed by such a Chief, or by 
such noble sentiments ? What will an enlightened posterity say 
of our bloody wars with such a people?) Where shall we look 
for a white Chief that has been employed in a war with the In- 
dians, who will be regarded by posterity as worthy to be rank- 
ed with the magnanimous red Chief, whose sentiments have now 
been recorded? Such a man will not be found among any of 
eur Chiefs who have been instigators of war against the feeble 
and nearly exterminated tribes ; nor among those who can boast 
of having hanged defenceless and disarmed captives. 


—Sa te 


FENELON’S PLAN FOR PRESERVING PEACE. 


“ Bur am I obliged, said Idomeneus, to submit to an Umpire ? 
Am I not a sovereign prince? And is a sovereign to leave the 
extent of his dominions to the decision of foreigners ?” 
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“‘If you resolve to keep the lands in question,” answered 
Mentur, “ you must suppose that your claim to them is good : if 
the Sibarites insist upon a restoration, they must on their part 
suppose their right to be incontestable. Your opinions being 
thus opposite, the difference must either be accommodated by 
an Umpire mutually chosen, or decided by force of arms ;—~ 
there is no medium. If you should enter a country inhabited 
by people who had neither judge nor magistrate, and among 
whom every family assumed a right of determining their dif- 
ferences with a neighbouring family by violence, would you not 
deplore their misfortunes, and think with horror of the dread- 
ful confusion which must arise from every man’s being armed 
against his fellow ?—Is not justice yet more sacred and invio- 
lable as an attribute of kings, when it has whole nations for its 
object, than as a private virtue in an individual, when it relates 
only to a ploughfield? Is he a villain and a robber who seizes 
only a few acres ; and is he just, is he a hero, who wrests whole 
provinces from their possessor? If men are subject to preju- 
dice, partiality, and error, with respect to the trifling concerns of 
private property, is it probable that they should be less influ- 
enced ky such motives in affairs of state? Should we rely up- 
on our own judgment where it is most likely to be biassed by 
passion? And should not error be most dreaded where its con- 
sequences will be most fatal ? 

« The mistake of a prince with respect to his own pretensions 
is the cause of ravage, famine and massacres—of incalculable 
loss to the present generation, and of such depravation of man- 
ners as may extend calamity to the end of time. If he leaves 
his differnces to arbitration, he shows himself candid, equitable, 
and dispassionate ; he states his reasons upon which his claim 
is founded ; that Umpire is an amicable mediator. Though his 
determinations do not compel implicit obedience, yet the great- 
est deference should be paid to them. He does not pronounce 
sentence like a judge from whose authority there is no appeal; 
but proposes expedients,—and by his advice the parties make 
mutual concessions for the preservation of peace.” 

Adventures of Telemachus, book 25. 
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Such was the project of the amiable Fenelon for preventing 
war, and such the advice which he gave to a young prince. 
That these sentiments are the dictates of benevolence, few will 
deny. ‘To say that it is impossible for rulers to carry such a 
plan into effect, is to represent them as the most ignorant or 
most depraved of the human race. Nothing but the will not or 
the depravity of those in power, can, with any reason, be urged as 
an obstacle to the adjustment of national disputes by an Umpire. 
As soon, therefore, as the nations of Christendom shall be bless- 
ed with good rulers, some method of this amicable nature will 
be adopted to prevent the calamities of war. And so long as 
the appeal is made to deadly combat, it may justly be inferred 
that deluded or unprincipled men have the management of pub- 
lic affiairs. 

«“ Should, however, any question arise, where principle and not 
passion is involved, there can be no objection, in a just govern- 
ment, to submit it to the decision of an independent tribunal.— 
If the object of a national claim is sincerely justice, friendly dis- 
cussion and the mediation of a third power are the natural 
modes of promoting it. As long as these can avail, no nation 
that has been sufficiently enlightened to abolish the trial by ju- 
dicial combat in the litigation of individuals, can offer an apolo- 
gy for resorting to arms in its own cause.”* 


CAIN’S CLUB. 


In former ages persecution was vindicated by arguments from 
the Old Testament, as war is at the present day. While the 
spirit and practice of persecution were popular in New England, 
Dr. Increase Mather was an advocate for the sanguinary meas- 
ures. But he lived to experience a remarkable change in his 
views on that subject, and to bear testimony against his former 
opinions. « He became sensible that the example of the Israel- 
itish reformers. inflicting penalties on false worshippers, would 
not legitimate the like proceeding among christian gentiles— 


* See the late Address of the Honorable Andrew Ktitchie to the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, p. 13. 
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He saw that until persecution be utterly abolished out of the 
world and Caun’s CLUB taken out of Abel’s hand, it is impossi- 
ble to rescue the world from endless confusions. He that has 
the power of the sword will always be in the right, and always 
assume the power of persecuting. In his latter times, therefore, 
he looked upon it as one of the most hopeful among the signs of 
the times, that people began to be ashamed of a practice which 
had been the mother of abominations, and he came entirely into 
that golden maxim—Frrantis poena doceri.” 

Belknap’s Hist, of N. H. vol. i. pp, 81—S. 


Such a change of sentiment was experienced by others as well 
as by Dr. Mather, and the majority of our ancestors at length 
raised tlieir voices against the principle of persecution ; and 
then the horrid work of religious butchery was abolished. No 
valid reason, however, can now be given, why it is not as rea- 
sonable to employ the sword to settle disputes relating to reli- 
gion, as those of a political nature. But in either case « Cain’s 
Club” ill becomes the Christian. 

In relation cither to war or persecution, the weapons employ- 
ed may justly be represented by « Cain’s Club ;” but why the 
professed christian ruler, who employs this «* Club,” should be 
called « Abel” is not so clear. ‘The spirit of war and persecu- 
tion is the spirit of Cain and not of Abel. Men of Abel’s tem- 
per may have been so deluded as to imagine that they were 
‘doing God service” in wielding “ Cain’s Club” for the des- 
truction of their brethren ; but this fatal «« Club ” has more com- 
monly been found in the hands of Cain. If it could be wrested 
from Cain, it would not be long before every Abel would say, 
Amen to the abolition of sanguinary customs. In the business 
of persecution, this Club has already become unpopular ; it re- 
mains to render it so in respect to war. 

When « Cain’s Club” is used by a private individual, and 
the murder of a brother ensues, the transgressor is consigned 
to the gallows. But when it is used by a man of rank, it is 
called “ an affair of honor.’ When employed with success by 
a nation, or a “ great gang,” and thousands are murdered, this 
is heroism, patriotism, and glory. 
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In despotic governments Cain’s Club” is at the disposal 
of an individual, with millions at his command to wield it. ‘In 
our country this Club is unfortunately in the hands of a bare 
majority of congress and the President. Thus by the influence 
of party passions, to which the weak and the wicked are most 
liable—the people of this country are perpetually exposed to 
the evils of war. If a majority of one in each house of congress 
shall say, Let Cain’s Club be put in requisition, and the President 
shall approve, the work of horror and vengeance immediately be- 
gins. Thousands of innocent people of another country are 
doomed to slaughter and misery ; and by the rebounding of the 
Club, an equal number, perhaps, of our citizens will share a 
similar fate. Besides, it costs enormous sums of money to keep 
this Club prepared for use, and men prepared to use it; and 
the people throughout the land are continually taxed with « the 
price of blood.” 

What a saving will there be of property and life, when 
“Cain’s Club” and Cain’s temper shall lose their popularity ? 
To effect this should be the aim of every man who regards the 
welfare of his country, or the future happiness of his own soul ; 
and it is one of the most hopeful signs of the times, that people 
begin to be ashamed of a practice which has been “the moth- 
er of abominations,” and the curse of every country. — 

How happy it would have been for our red brethren, had 
“Cain’s Club” never been wielded by professed Christians ! 
Happy too would it have been for many thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow citizens. 

Let it then be the care of every Christian parent to impress 
on the minds of his children these awful truths,—that it is the 
spirit of Cain which the promoters of war wish to excite,—and 
that it is « Cain’s Club” which they put into the hands of men, 
when they call on them to revenge wrongs and murder their 
brethren. Whatever varieties there may be in the weapons of 

_ War, or however they may be polished or decorated—whenever 
they are employed in the work of vengeance and manslaughter, 
they are but the varied forms of « Cain’s Club ;” and until 
something shall be done to render the customary and wanton 
use of such weapons disreputable, it will be « impossible to res- 
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cue the world from endless confusion.” For «he that has the 
power of the sword will always be in the right,” and always as- 
sume the power of making war. In every war which can be 
named, each party has professed to “be in the right ;” and the 
contests of nations, called Christian and civilized, have been de- 
cided, not by reason and justice, but by « Cain’s Club,” violence, 
and murder. Thus millions after millions have been murdered 
in christendom in wars, which were as perfectly needless and 
unjustifiable, as Cain’s murder of Abel. And may we not add, 
that every man who secks to involve a nation in war is as real- 
ly deserving of the name of a murderer, as the first man that 
slew his brother? Alas! how many Cains are to be found in 
every country. 


+ eo 


COMMODORE PERRY AND CAPT. HEATH. 


An unfortunate contention between these naval officers has, 


in months past, excited considerable interest in the United 
States. Early in the dispute, while abroad, Commodore Perry 
violated the laws by striking a commissioned officer. On their 
arrival in this country, Captain Heath demanded satisfaction 
by a challenge to a duel. ‘The duel was at first prevented by 
the civil authority of the state of Rhode Island. In consequence 
of this interference, Perry went to Washington, and there, at 
the seat of government, made an arrangement for meeting his 
antagonist :-— 

«« The parties,” say the seconds, “ accordingly met, on Mon- 
day, Oct. 19th at 12 o’clock, on the Jersey shore of the Hud- 
son—where Commodore Perry received the fire of Capt. Heath 
without returning it; when Com. Decatur immediately step- 
ped forward and declared, that Com. Perry had come to the 
ground with a determination not to return the fire of Capt. 
Heath—in proof of which, he read a letter from Com. Perry to 
him, which he had written soliciting him to become his friend,— 
and therefore he presumed the party was satisfied. Capt. Heath 
having expressed his acquiescence in this opinion, and that the 
injury he had received from Com. Perry was atoned for, the 
parties returned to the city. 
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«« We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct state- 
ment.” 


STeruHen Decatur. 
R. M. Desna. 

This transaction deserves a serious review. We shall there- 
fore submit the following observations : 

First. As Com. Perry was conscious that he had injured 
Capt. Heath, would it not have been far more magnanimous, as 
well as more Christian, to have made an ingenuous confession 
of the wrong, than to have exposed his own life, and encouraged 
his antagonist to violate the laws of the land by murderous com- 
bat? We say murderous, because duelling is murder by our 
civil laws, as well as by the dictates of reason and the laws of 
God. Shall we then praise naval officers for bravely bidding 
defiance to the laws of their country—and the laws of Heaven! 

Secondly. ‘Though we censure Com. Perry for consenting to 
be a mark for revenge, in preference to making a proper con- 
fession of his fault, we cannot but approve his conduct in neg- 
lecting to return the fire of an incensed adversary. By this 
neglect, the anger of Capt. Heath was appeased, and a recon- 
ciliation was easily effected. How certain then it is, that Capt. 
Heath would have forborne to challenge for a duel, had Com. 
Perry, at an earlier period, shown a pacific disposition, and a 
readiness to retract his fault! In like manner, in almost every 
instance, public war might be avoided, by the display of a peace- 
able temper on either side. Soft words turn away wrath ;” 
and «it is the glory of a man to pass over a transgression.” 

Thirdly. Suppose that the shot of Heath had killed Perry—at 
whose hands would the blood have been required? And who 
but savages could have exulted in the event? Or suppose that 
both had fired and both had fallen a sacrifice to their folly: 
Who but mad-men could have justified this waste of life, and 
this savage mode of atoning for offences and settling disputes ? 
We must, however, admit that such private combats are in no 
respect more immoral than public war ;—and they are usually 
far less unjust, and less distressing in their results. 

Fourthly. There is still another view to be taken of this affair. 
These men were officers in the pay of the United States, It is 
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then a question which deserves the attention of our government, 
and of all our fellow citizens, whether men can be regarded as 
denfenders of our rights and civil institutions, who thus wanton. 
ly violate the laws of the land? Is no danger to be apprehend. 
ed from permitting men to hold offices in the army or the navy, 
who assume the right of rising above the laws, and of commit- 
ting crimes which the laws justly denominate murder? 

We have no. personal acquaintance with these officers, and 
no desire to injure either of them ; but we wish to call their at- 
tention, and the attention of others, to this interesting subject; 
and we believe it to be the duty of every man who is a friend to 
religion, humanity, or the welfare of his country, to raise his 
Voice against such flagitious violations of law on the part of 
men in office. We may allow that these officers are men of cour- 
age ; but we see that this courage has been displayed in a man- 
ner which tends to bring our laws into contempt, and to open 
more widely the flood-gates of barbarism and murder. Any 
other men in the United States, not excepting the slaves, have 
as good a right as the officers of our navy to commit murder,— 
as good a right to choose their own modes of revenging wrongs 
and settling disputes in violation of law. What then would be 
the consequences, if all other classes of people should thus rise 
above the laws, set them at defiance, and adopt some mode of 
wnurder for the settlement of their disputes? The land would 
soon be filled with barbarity, violence, and blood-shed; every 
man’s life would “ hang in doubt,” and all our civil and reli- 
gious institutions would be exposed to fall a prey to malignant 
and revengeful passions. 

If the officers of our army and navy are with impunity per- 
mitted to attempt the murder of one another, what security have 
we that they will not also murder other citizens? If they may 
thus outrage our laws while within the United States, with what 
safety can they be trusted abroad, as commanders of ships of 
war? If they will not regard the laws of God, nor the laws of 
their own country, can it be expected that they will regard the 
laws of other countries, or the law of nations? Many bloody 
wars have been occasioned by the haughty and wanton acts of 
military and naval commanders; nor may our country expect 
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much peace, if such officers are suffered to trample on its 
laws, and encourage crimes by their own example. 

As the war-maker treats the laws of God, so the duellist 
treats the laws of the land,—excepting that in the latter case 
there is a little more heroic skulking to avoid the hands of 
justice. But the example in the two cases is adapted to de- 
stroy all reverence for the laws both of God and man. 

The public will have opportunity to see, whether the Pres- 

ident of the United States will give his sanction to murderous 
combat and atrocious violations of law ; or whether he will 
cause the four naval officers to be punished according to their 
deserts. We say four naval officers, because the seconds are 
semi-murderers in view of the law, and in fact encourugers of 
a murderous custom. 
. The preceding paragraphs were written for the last Num- 
ber of this work, but deferred for particular reasons. Since 
which our newspapers have announced another transaction 
to add to the reproach of our country. They have stated 
that the Attorney General of the United States—unmindful of 
his oath as a peace officer—has sanctioned by his own exam- 
ple the barbarous appeal to «deadly combat.” With what face 
can he now prosecute the wanton murderer in vur courts of 
justice, while it is known throughout the Jand, that he is not 
ashamed to transgress the laws by a challenge to a duel? 
Have we no men of more virtue than duellists to fill the im- 
portant office of Attorney General? What but war and mur- 
dér are we to expect, while men in such stations allow them- 
selves in such flagitious violatiuns of law? Is it possible 
that any imputations could be implied in the remarks of Mr. 
_ Pinckney, so injurious to the reputation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as his own Gothic mode of seeking redress ? 

Few men, it is suspected, ever wished this gentlemen a 
greater injury than he has done to himself. Prior to the 
account of the challenge, we had entertained a favorable 
opinion of his character ; and even now, we are disposed to 
make a reasonable allowance for the influence of education 
in a part of the country where the phrase “ men of honor,” 
means men, who, in defiance of law, settle their disputes by 
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revenge and murder. We deem it, however, a solemn duty 
to inculcate the doctrine, that no man should be regarded as 
worthy to execute the laws of the land, who, by his own ex- 
ample, encourages transgression. When such are the officers 
of justice, the remark will ever apply, that « Laws are like 
cobwebs, which only entangle the smaller flies, while wasps 
and hornets break through them and escape.” 

We have recently seen an article from a London paper, 
purporting to be a Proposal for a Dictionary, with new defi- 
nitions to words. Among the specimens of new definitions 
was the following :— 

“ Duel, an interview between two fools.” 

Should the sentiment thus strongly expressed be generally 
adopted, duellists will cease to be called « gentlemen of hon- 
or,” or the title will be regarded as the severest reproach, 
To the Compiler of the proposed Dictionary, we would sug- 
gest the following definition :— 

War, the barbarian’s substitute for reason and justice, or the 
tiger mode of settling the disputes of Christian nations. 


—_o— 


REVIEW OF FOUR MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


Tue friends of peace should be careful to notice, record, 
and reflect the rays of light which emanate from men in high 
stations, and give ample credit to rulers for all they say or 
do, which tends to preserve the peace of nations. Too often 
the professions of rulers have been deceptive ; too often, al- 
so, have good intentions, on the part of rulers, been sub- 
verted or changed by rash and indiscreet imputations of in- 
sincerity. 

It is the object of this article to bring together and review 
four important discoveries which have in this age been made 
by men of eminent rank. These have been heretofore oc- 
casionally noticed, but they have not been exhibited togeth- 
er so that the reader could at one view perceive their rela- 
tion to each other, their mutual tendencies, the encourage- 
ment which they afford, and the uses to which they are ap- 
plicable. 
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First. It has been discovered that the principles of civil- 
ization may be adopted for the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween rulers, when they are inclined to peace. 

Secondly, ‘That the war policy “ is not that on which the 
wisdom of God has founded the tranquillity and prosperity 
of nations,” and that Christian rulers should adopt the max- 
ims of Jesus Christ, « who teaches mankind to live as breth- 
ren, not in hatred and strife, but in peace and love.” 

Thirdly. That «the most noble of all ambitions is that of 
promoting peace on earth and good will to man.” 

Fourthly. That a “ useless expense and great danger of 
collisions”? may be avoided in dismantling ships of war by a 
mutual agreement between different governments. 

These discoveries have been arranged according to their 
dates. 

The first was made by the Commissioners of peace in the 
Treaty of Ghent. Several questions were left undecided, 
which might have grown up to as just causes of war, as any 
which have been found in modern times. But to prevent 
such calamities in future, the Commissioners wisely agreed 
to adopt the principles of honest and civilized men—that 
is to say, if the questions could not be amicably settled by 
agents appointed by the parties, the decision should be 
referred to some friendly sovereign.—So far as men are hon- 
est and civilized, they will always prefer such a mode of set- 
tling their controversies, “to the blinder scourges of war, 
murder, and devastation.’ The latter mode is one of the 
relics of barbarism and the resort of uncivilized and unprin- 
cipled men.—Let it then be understood and forever remem- 
bered, that the principle adopted by the Commissioners at 
Ghent is appicable to every case of dispute between the ru- 
lers of different nations. 

The second discovery resulted from the experience and 
observation of three European Monarchs, and was made 
known by the Holy Alliance. Till then Christian princes 
seem to have imagined that they were not bound, like other 
men, to observe the peaceful maxims of the gospel; and 
that the safety of nations depended on a war policy. But 
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God taught the three sovereigns lessons of wisdom by woful 
experience, and then disposed them to proclaim the truth 
‘in the face of the world.” 

The third discovery was made by Mr. Madison, and pro- 
claimed in his Message at the opening of the last session of 
congress during his presidency. He, also, as well as the 
three sovereigns, had learned something from experience, 
He had witnessed the effects of a war policy—that wisdom 
which is from beneath ; and, as became an honest man, he, 
like Solomon, was disposed to recommend a course different 
from that which he had found by experience to be ¢ vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” The doctrine that he advanced was 
one which had been « hid from ages and generations” of ru- 
lers in former times ; but it has now been revealed, and an- 
nounced in such a manner, that we may hope it will never be 
forgotten. 

The doctrine of Mr. Madison implies the severest censure 
of the war policy and ambition ; for heaven and hell are not 
more opposite in their natures, than the « ambition for pro- 
moting peace and good will,” and the ambition for war and 
violence ;—if the former is ‘ the most noble of all ambitions,” 
the latter is the most infamous and detestable, and ought to 
be so regarded by all mankind. It may also be remarked, 
that Mr. Madison’s doctrine implies a decided approbation 
of the “ ambition” of Peace Societies, and places their ex- 
ertions among the « most noble ” that can be named. 

As the first of these rays of light emanated in an arrange- 
ment between the British government and our own, so did 
the fourth. In the first, the two governments agreed to adopt 
an amicable course for the settlement of existing difficulties ; 
in the other, they adopted a method for preventing future col- 
lisions. The latter arrangement had been mentioned in the 
newspapers prior to No. 10, of the Friend of Peace. In 
that No. the account was reviewed with approbation. ‘The 
statement has since been confirmed by President Monroe, 
in his first Message to congress. He says, “By this ar- 
rangement, useless expense on both sides, and what is of still 
greater importance, the danger of collision between armed 
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vessels in those inland waters, is prevented.” This is easily 
anderstood, and the principle is worthy of everlasting re- 
membrance. 

After the long and disastrous reign of a barbarous policy, 
which had no better foundation than ignorance, pride, ava- 
rice, malignity, and revenge, it must be gratifying to the be- 
nevolent mind to see the rulers of nations, one after another, 
thus adopting principles and maxims so accordant with the 
dictates of reason and the gospel. These four rays of light, 
if properly diffused and reflected, will give peace and tran- 
quillity to the world ; they will also consign to eternal infa- 
my the war policy, with all its glitter and delusion. The 
friends of peace will ask no more of the rulers of nations, 
than a consistent and extended application of these four prin- 
ciples. 

Let the rulers of the several nations come to an honest 
agreement, to extend the principle adopted in the treaty of 
Ghent to every case of national controversy,—to act towards 
each other on the benevolent maxims avowed in the Holy 
Alliance,—and to employ their influence to give celebrity to 
“the most noble of all ambitions ;” then they may with per- 
fect safety and great advantage extend the saving principle, 
which dismantled the vessels on the lakes. 

With a dreadful kind of propriety ships of war have been 
denominated « floating hells.” They have been a prolific 
source of collision and bloodshed, and it is believed that the 
time is not very distant when they will be generally regard- 
ed by reflecting men as a curse and a reproach to the na- 
tions of the earth. Were suitable provision made for the 
unfortunate victims, who are imprisoned in these recepta- 
cles of despotism, war, and vice, it would be a favor to man- 
kind, if all the armed vessels throughout the world should be 
irrecoverably sunk in the depths of the ocean: At least we 
may say, it would be much better for the world to have them 
all sunk, than to have them employed as « floating hells,” 
for tormenting and destroying the human family. How hor- 
rible is the thought that so great a portion of human beings 
and human efforts, has been devoted to the work of vengeance 
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and manslaughter ; and that Christian nations should out- 
do even Mahometans and Pagans in this murderous folly, 
and still pretend to be the followers of the Prince of Peace! 
* There is perhaps no eminent ruler in Christendom, who 
does not profess to be a friend of peace, or who will not say 
that he is willing to do all he can consistently to prevent 
war. If such professions are sincere, why may not the de- 
sires of rulers be accomplished? Are they such barbarians 
that they can have no confidence in cach other? We hope 
better things of them. Why then may they not be persuad- 
ed to try our experiment for the prevention or abolition of 
war? They have expended millions after millions in pro- 
viding ships of war and other kinds of military apparatus, 
with a professed design to preserve peace. But this policy 
has proved to be totally unadapted to such an object, and 
has probably occasioned fifty wars to every one which it has 
prevented. 

Suppose then that the present rulers of Christian nations 
should so far change their policy as to fourm a compact for 
ten years, each engaging that in his own dominions an ef- 
fort shall be made to diffuse the principles of peace, and to 
excite a just abhorrence of war; that for this purpose there 
shall be an annual appropriation, by each government, of as 
much money as would be requisite to build, equip, and man 
one ship of seventy four guns; that the rulers themselves 
shall take an active part in the business, and call on all the 
ministers of religion—on all the teachers of colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools, and on all parents and masters, to coépe- 
rate in the benevolent design of rendering war as infamous 
and detestable, as it is unjust, inhuman, and antichristian: 
What would be the effect? Is there the least reason to 
doubt that in this way, and with this small expense, peace 
might be preserved throughoat christendom, and war be 
made an object of as general reprobation, as unlicensed rob- 
bery and murder ? 

Should such an experiment be faithfully made, there would 
probably never be another public war between any two chris- 
fian nations. This remark, however, is not of the nature of 
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prophecy ; it is founded on the immutable connexion between 
pacific causes and pacific effects. Without any further ex- 
amination, we may venture to assert, that history docs not 
furnish one instance of war which resulted from a_ pacific 
policy—no instance of war between two nations or two in- 
dividuals, when, on each side, there was a real disposition 
for peace,—and that a pacific policy will as invariably pro- 
duce peace, as a hostile policy has produced war. 

By such a policy and such an experiment, as have now been 
suggested, it would be easy to effect, in twenty years, such a 
revolution in public sentiment, that what delusion has called 
the “ field of glory,” would be regarded as the field of infa- 
my, as well as of horror, Then some nobler qualities of 
mind than those of the tiger, will be deemed requisite to insure 
a seat in the temple of fame, or a mansion in the kingdom of 
heaven, 

History has recorded many great changes in public senti- 
ment, in regard to customs which were once popular; but 
not any of so great importance to the world, as that which is 
now contemplated. While war retains its popularity, as an 
honorable mode of deciding the quarrels of rulers, what are 
the most enlightened nations but barbarians, compared with 


what they will be when this atrocious custom shall have been 
abolished ? 


—= 


CONGRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


Liverpool, Nov. 23, 1818. 

Tue conference at Aix-la-Chapelle having final'y closed, 
and most of the Allied Monarchs and their Ministers having 
taken their departure, the state papers which are to an- 
nounce to the world the results of this august Congress of 
Sovereigns, have at length made their appearance. These 
papers are four in number, but they are neither very volumi- 
nous nor very explicit. The two first consist merely of an 
invitation to France to join the great confederacy, and the 
eager accession of that power to an alliance which is found- 
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ed on such magnificent purposes. The third and fourth con- 
tain a simple and dignified appeal to the whole civilized 
world, in vindication of the great objects which the allied 
powers have already accomplished, the still greater objects 
which they have in view, and the sacred compacts into which 
they profess to have entered for the benefit of the human 
race. They solemnly invoke the assistance of heaven and of 
mankind to carry these noble projects into execution, and 
declare that their great objects of contention, henceforward, 
shall be such only as respect the gradual advancement of the 
human species, and the maintenance of peace and good will 
on earth. 


Declaration of the Allied Sovereigns, on the breaking up of the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Now that the pacification of Europe is accomplished, by the 
resolution of withdrawing the foreign troops from the French 
territory ; and now that there isan end of those measures 
of precaution which deplorable events had rendered necessa- 
ry, the Ministers and Plenipotentiaries of their Majesties the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of France, the King of Great 
Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the 
Russias, have received orders from their Sovereigns to 
make known to all the courts of Europe, the results of their 
meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, and with that view do publish 
the following Declaration : 

The Convention of the 9th of October, which definitively 
regulated the execution of the engagements agreed to in the 
Treaty of Peace, of November 20, 1815, is considered by the 
Sovereigns who concurred therein, as the accomplishment of 
the work of peace, and of the completion of the political sys- 
tem destined to insure its solidity. 

The intimate union established among the monarchs, who 
are joint parties to this system, by their own principles, no 
less than by the interests of their people, offers to Europe 
the most sacred pledge of its future traneuillity. 

The object of this union is as simple as it is great and salu- 
tary. It does not tend to any new political combination—to 












any change in the relations sanctioned by existing treaties. 
Calm and consistent in its proceedings, it has no other object 
than the maintenance of peace, and the security of those 
transactions on which the peace was founded and consoli- 
dated. 

The Sovereigns, in forming this august union, have re- 
garded as its fundamental basis, their invariable resolution, 
never to depart, either among themselves or in their rela- 
tions with other States, from the strictest observation of the 
principles of the right of nations ; principles which, in their 
application to a state of permanent peace, can alone effectu- 
ally guarantee the independence of each government and the 
stability of the general association. 

Faithful to these principles, the Sovereigns will maintain 
them equally in those meetings at which they may be person- 
ally present, or in those which shall take place among their 
ministers ; whether it shall be their object to discuss in com- 
tion their own interests, or whether they take cognizance of 
questions in which other governments shall formally claim 
their interference. The same spirit which will direct their 
councils, and reign in their diplomatic communications, shall 
preside also at these meetings ; and the repose of the world 
shall be constantly their motive and their end. 

It is with such sentiments that the Sovereigns have con- 
summated the work to which they were called. They will not 
cease to labour for its confirmation and perfection. They 
solemnly acknowledge, that their duties towards God and the 
people whom they govern, make it peremptory on them to give 
to the world, as far as in their power, an example of justice, 
of concord, of moderation : happy in the power of consecrat- 
ing, from henceforth, all their efforts to the protection of the 
arts of peace, to the increase of the internal prosperity 
of their States, and to the awakening of those sentiments of 
religion and morality, whose empire has been but too much 
enfeebled by the misfortune of the times. 


M ETTERNICH, WELLINGTON, NESSELRODE, 
RIcHELIEv, Harpenserc, Capo D’IsTria. 
CasTLeREAGH, BERNsTORFF, 


Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818. 
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REMARKS ON THE & DECLARATION” OF SOVEREIGNS. 


Tue preceding Declaration of the Allied Sovereigns at 
Aix-la-Chapelle is regarded as a fruit of the same spirit and 
the same convictions which produced the Holy Alliance, in 
1815. From that time to the present, so far as we have in- 
formation, the several powers which united in that Alliance, 
have pursued a pacific policy. _ Little reason, it is believed, 
has been given by their public acts to support the suspicions 
which were entertained of intrigue and insincerity. But 
since that period, many have beenthe acts of the Emperor 
Alexander, which afford reason to believe that he was sin- 
cere in professing a desire to prevent the recurrence of war, 
it has been repeatedly stated in our public papers as a fact, 
that since the year 1814 he has discharged from the Russian 
service no less than four hundred and fourteen thousand 
men ; and in his Ukase for establishing the Society of Chris- 
tian Israelites, he has expressly exempted the whole Society 
from “ military services,” and from liability to have soldiers 
quartered on them. Other public acts of this sovereign, 
though not immediately relating to military affairs, afford 
evidence of a benevolent policy, and a disposition to advance 
the happiness of his subjects, and the general welfare of 
mankind. 

In the proceedings of the late Congress there is much to 
approve. Admitting the sincerity of the Sovereigns in their 
Declaration, what more could have been reasunably expected 
of them under existing circumstances ? They have publickly 
pledged themselves to seek the peace and tranquillity of the 
world—the advancement and happiness of the human race ; 
and considering what some of them have already done, we 
may prudently forbear to question their sincerity till their 
works shall give the lic to their professions. 

It is unquestionably in the power of the Allied Sovereigns 
to do very much for the preservation of peace and the abolition 
of war. If they shall fulfil their solemn engagements, much 
will be done. Instead, therefore, of deriding their professions 
and promises, or indulging a jealousy which may be adapted 
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to render them abortive, it will be the prayer of the wise and 
the good, that these sovereigns may redeem their pledge, by 
preserving the peace of Europe, and by extending a benign 
influence throughout the world. 

Since the establishment of Peace Societies, some well dis- 
posed fellow citizens have been afraid that the exertions in 
favour of peace would so far paralyze the military spirit, as 
tv endanger our country. With these apprehensions was as- 
sociated the belief, that little or nothing of a similar nature 
was in operation in Europe. But such fears may now be 
suffered to goto sleep. Much is doing in Europe to dis- 
courage the spirit of war; and probably there is no nation 
in Europe, in which the desolating spirit of military ambition 
is now more prevalent, or more popular, than it is in the U- 
nited States. There are perhaps as many Peace Societies in 
the United States, as in any other nation. But we have 
uct the happiness to see any thing from our rulers equivalent 
‘to a Declaration, that « They solemnly acknowledge that 
their duties towards God and the people whom they govern 
make it peremptory on them to give to the world an example 
of justice, of concord, of moderation ;” or, “that their great 
objects of contention henceforward shall be such only as res- 
pect the gradual advancement of the human species, and the 
maintenance of peace and good will on earth.” 

These remarks are not, however, designed to excite senti- 
ments of disrespect towards the rulers of our country, but 
rather to excite a spirit of prayer, that our republican gov- 
ernment may not be many years behind the other govern- 

ments of Christendom, in discovering the barbarity of war, 
its injustice and madness, as a mode of settling controversies, 
its contrariety to the Christian religion, and to every thing 
which is good in God or man. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE PORTSMOUTH PEACE SOCIETY, 


Adopted at the formation of the Society, 






Nov. 19, 1818. 
We the subscribers, impressed with the belief that the 
Sospel is designed to preduce peace on earth; and that it is 





the duty of Christians to cultivate, and, as far as they have 
the power, to diffuse a spirit of kindness; do agree to form 
ourselves into a society upon the following plan : 

‘irt, 4, This Society shall be called the Portsmouth Peace 
Society. 

Art. 2. ‘The officers of this society shall be a President and 
a Secretary, who shall also be Treasurer. 

Art. 2. Any person by subscribing this Constitution, and 
paying annually one dollar, shall be a member of this Soci- 
ety. 

Art, 4 Any person paying fifteen dollars at one time, shall 
be considered a member for life. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the President of this Society 
to preside at all its meetings, and to call any occasional 
meeting at the request of any two members. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to record all the proceedings of the So- 
ciety, to give notice of all meetings ; to collect subscriptions, 
and receive donations ; and to hold all monies to be subject 
to the disposal of the Society. 

rt. 6. The annual meeting, which shall be the stated 
meeting for choosing officers and transacting the business 
relative to the Society, shall be holden on the first Wednes- 
‘lay of November. 

Art. 7. This Constitution shall not be altered except at an 
annual meeting, and by a vote of two thirds of the members 
present at said meeting. 


At a meeting of the Portsmouth Peace Society, 
November 19, 1818. 


Voted, That this Society be auxiliary to the Massavhusetts 
Peace Society, and become subject to its regulations. 


From the Records. 
(Attest) Jno. W. Foster, Sec’y. 
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EAST HADDAM BRANCH OF M. P. Ss. 


AT a meeting of a number of Gentlemen belonging to the 
town of East Haddam, Conn. holden in the first Ecclesiasti- 
cal Society in said town, on the 15th day of December, A. D. 
1818 ; for the purpose of forming a Branch of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society :— 

Rev. Solomon Blakslee was chosen chairman of said meet- 
ing.—The following Constitution, (which had been previous- 
ly drafted and signed,) was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

CONSTITUTION. 

We recognize, with peculiar pleasure, that the present 
eventful age is characterized by the united energies of a great 
variety of Societies, throughout the Christian world, which 
have for their object the most diffusive Benevolence and Phi- 
lanthropy. We hail the numerous Peace Associations as the 
harbingers of the Millennial day ; when the Prince of Peace 
shall sway the sceptre of universal empire, and the « nations 
shall learn war no more.” 

What trait of character can be more precious in the estima- 
tion, or characteristic, of believers in Jesus, than that they 
are at Peace with Gon, with their own consciences, and with 
their fellow-beings? May not those, who avow themselves the 
Friends of Peace, who act consistently with such an avowal, 
and who voluntarily and unitedly co-operate with the blessed 
Gospel of the Son of God, in promoting « Pzace on earth 
and good will to men,” joyfully anticipate the blessedness 
promised by the merciful Redeemer, who said when on earth, 
« Blessed are the- Peace makers ; for they shall be called the 
children of Gop.” 

Influenced by sentiments like these, and that our exertions 
in the cause of Peace, by being united, may become more ef- 
ficient ; the undersigned agree to adopt the following 

ARTICLES. 

4, This Society shall be called The East Haddam Branch of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

2. The object of this Society is to co-operate with the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, in « the diffusion of light on the 
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subject of war, and in cultivating the principles and spirit 
‘of Peace.” 

3. Each subscriber of fifty cents annually shall be amember. 

4. Each subscriber of twelve dollars shall be a member 
for life. 

5. The concerns of this Society shall be confided to the di- 
rection and management of a Board of Officers, consisting of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and six Directors; any five of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum to transact business. 

6. There shall be a meeting of the Society annually on the 
last Thursday in the year ; at which time the Officers of the 
Society shall be elected, and report made to the Society of 
the transactions of the preceding year. 

7. At each annual meeting of the Society, there shall be 
an Address delivered by some member of the Society, who 
shall be designated for that purpose by the Board of Officers, 

8. Special meetings of the Society may be called by the 
President, or by the Board of Officers. 

9. These articles of Association may be altered or amend- 
ed by two thirds of the members present at any annual meet- 
ing of the Society : provided, that such alterations or amend- 
ments shall not contravene, or be incompatible with the gen- 
eral object of this Society—tho promotion of “ Peace on 
earth, and good will to men.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ir was the intention of the editor to give in this No. a com- 
plete list of the names of all the members of the M. P. S. 
But he has not been able to obtain a correct list in season. 
Besides, on reflection, he found that the whole catalogue 
would occupy six or seven pagesin finetype. He therefore 
resolved to give no more in this No. than the names of 
the officers for the present year, with those of the nine 
Branches or Auxiliaries ; and to given the whole in a sepa- 
rate tract accompanied by the Constitution, as amended at 
the last Annual Meeting. 
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OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY FOR 1819. 


His Hon. William Phillips, President. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice-President. 

Elisha Ticknor, Esq. Treasurer. 

Rey. T. M. Harris, D. D. Recording Secretary. 
Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D. Cor. Secr’y. 

Rey. John Foster, D. D. 2nd. Cor. Secr’y. 


Trustees. 
Rev. John Foster, D.D. Rev. Danie] Sharp. 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D. John Kenrick, Esq. 
Professor Levi Hedge, William Wells, Esq. 


Counsellors of the Corresponding Secretary. 
Rey. John Foster, D. D. Rev. W. E. Channing, 
Rey. Jonathan Homer. Rev. F. Parkman. 

Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. 


Executive Committee. 
Rev. N. Worcester, D.D. Hon. Samuel Haven, 
Rev. J. Foster, D. D. John Tappan Esq. 

Rev. E. Ripley, D. D. Rev. S. Worcester, D. D. 
Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. Mr. Thomas Vose. 
Rev. John Pierce. 


The Branch Societies or Auxiliaries will be arranged according to their 
respective dates. 


Jarrrey, N. H. March 30th, 1818. 
Benjamin Prescott. Esq. President. 
Adonijah Howe, Esq. Cor. Secretary. 
Lieut. J. Joslin, Treasurer. 13 Members. 
Soutn Reapine, June 5, 1818. 
Rey. Reuben Emerson, President. 
Rey. G. F. Davis, Secretary. 
Mr. B. Wiley, Treasurer. 13 Members. 
Bitrerica, July 4th, 1818. 
Rev. Henry Cumings, President. 
Rey. N. Whitman, Treasurer. 417 Members. 
Hous, N. H. ugust 4th, 1818. 
Daniel Emerson, Esq. President, 
Ambrose Gould, Esq. Secretary. 
Dr. Noah Hardy, T'reasurer. 42 Members. 
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Royatsron, WVov. 4th, 1848. 
Capt. Isaac Metcalf, President. 
Thomas J. Lee, Esq. Secretary. 
Rufus Bullock, Treasurer. 43 Members. 


Portsmouth, N. H. Nov. 19th, 1818. 


Joseph Haven, Esq. President. 
John W. Foster, Sec’y & Treas’r. 18 Members. 


East Happam, Conn, Dec. 15th, 1818. 

Rev. Elijah Parsons, President. 

Rey. Solomon Blakslee, 

Rey. Will. Lyman, D. D.} Vice-Presidents. 

Chevers Brainerd, Esq. 

N. L. Foster, Esq. Secr’y and Treas’r, 

Directors. 
Josiah Griffin, Esq. Joshua Cone. 
Isaac Chapman, Esq. Capt. R. Hungerford, Jun. 
Col. Jonah Gates. 36 Members. 
Suetpurne, Dec. 29th, 1818. 

Rev. Theophilus Packard, President. 

Mr. Amos Allen, Vice-President. 

Mr. Giles Lyman, Treasurer. 

Dea. Israel Childs, Secretary. | 28 Members. 


PLAINFIELD, Jan. 29th, 1849. 
Rev. Moses Hallock, President. 
Dr. Jacob Porter, Secretary. 
Dr. Barney Torrey, Treasurer. 12 Members. 


The whole number of names in the M. P. S. which have 
been reported to the Editor, including the Branch Societics, 
is 640. It is supposed thata considerable number remains to 
be reported. 
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THE CONCESSIONS OF GENERAL RIPLEY. 


Jonce Touran having written to Gen. Rirtey, on the 
conduct of a military officer in a case of “ supposed resist- 
ance of the civil authority,” the General replied in a letter 
dated, « Bay of St. Louis, July 1, 1818.” The following 
paragraph of the letter contains important concessions :— 
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* The young officers, possessed of zeal, gallantry, and aspiring ambition, 
too often commit indiscretions similar to that complained of in the present 
instance, Accustomed, themselves, to see principles of military law ope- 
rating upon those within their immediate sphere of action, they make an 
easy and improper transition in their application to the person or property 
of the citizen. They do not reflect that rules of conduct necessary to im- 
part to any army its impulse, its discipline, and its subordination, become 
acts of tyranny when applied to those who are not within the defined lime 
its of military authority. Indeed they do not seem to be aware, so fully as 
they ought, that a vital principle of our free institutions is, to place the 
civil superior to the military authority ; and that were this principle to 
be exploded, our secial institutions, which they as well as all good citi- 
zens hail with so much veneration, would degenerate into a military despe- 
tism, enforcing its edicts at the point of the bayonet.” 


While these concessions are honorable to the character of 
General Rietey, they are adapted to remind the freemen of 
our country of the dangers to which they expose themselves 
and their posterity by encouraging the spirit of war, and mil- 
itary and naval establishments. ‘The General implicitly ad- 
mits the facts which in a former Number we attempted to il- 
lustrate ; namely, that soldiers are deprived of the rights of 
freemen, and reduced to the condition of slaves,—and that 
our military system is perfectly inconsistent with republican 
Principles, and is, in fact, a“ military despotism” in respect 
to our army and navy, our soldiers and seamen. 

If the laws or “ rules of conduct necessary to impart to any 
army its impulse, its discipline and its subordination, become 
acts of tyranny when applied to those who are not within the 
defined limits of military authority ;” it follows of course, 
that those who are within these “limits,” are deprived of their 
natural rights, and are the subjects of “« tyranny.” 

May it not then be truly said of our rulers and of our citi- 
zens in general, that « they do not reflect” on the injustice 
of subjecting one portion of our countrymen to a state of de- 
grading servility and “ military despotism,” under the pre- 
text of supporting republican principles, liberty, and equal 
rights ? Have a free people the right of enslaving one anoth- 
er? If they have, why may not the enslaved retaliate the 
Wrong, and in their turn enslave those who enslaved them ? 
Should any occurrence place it in the power of our army and 
navy to effect such a revolution, as that of overturning our 
institutions, resuming their own rights, and subjecting the 
present freemen to slavery ; on what principle could they 
be blamed for so doing, which will not condemn the policy 
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that has deprived them of the rights of men? Excepting the 
greater number which might be enslaved, the right or the 
wrong of enslaving would be thesame. But if it be just fora 
million of men to enslave a thousand, it may be just for a thou- 
sand to enslave a million, whenever it shall be within their 
power. 

As the “ principles of military law” are in fact the princi- 
ples of « military despotism,” and as the officers of our army 
and navy are “accustomed” to the exercise of despotic pow- 
er, we can hardly wonder at the improper conduct complain- 
ed of in « the young officers,” or even in General Jackson. 
We should rather wonder at the indiscretion and inconsisten- 
cy of a free people in establishing such a system of * milita- 
ry despotism,” as a defence of republican institutions. Asa 
nation we boast of our army and navy, in which many thou- 
sands of our countrymen are as completely deprived of the 
rights of man, as the slaves of an Asiatic or European des- 
pot ; and the officers in these establishments are « accustom- 
ed” to the exercise of a tyrannical power. By increasing 
our army and navy, we multiply the numbers both of tyrants 
and of slaves. We also multiply the probabilities of frequent 
wars, and the dangers of a total subversion of our republican 
institutions. We may then ask, whether such an overthrow 
of our liberties would not be a righteous recompense for the 
injustice of the nation towards those who have been deprived 
of their natural rights; and a just retribution for cultivating 
the principles of war, instead of the benign and pacific princi: 
ples of the religion we profess ? 

As a free people we have sown the seeds of « military des- 
potism” in a republican soil ; and, as might have been rea- 
sonably expected, these seeds vegetate, grow up, and multiply 
like thistles. ‘These noxious weeds already threaten to over- 
spread the whole land, and to extirpate the goodly plants of 
liberty and equal rights. Their rapid and luxuriant growth 
however, may be easily accounted for :—They have been cul- 
tivated at the enormous expense of fifteen or twenty millions of 
dollars annually, and they have been manured with the blood 
of myriads of our brethren ! 
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THE IRISH SOLDIER. 


Sometime before the breaking up of the British head- 
quarters at Cambray, an Irish soldier, a private in the 23d 
regiment of foot, was convicted of shooting at and robbing a 
French peasant. He was in consequence sentenced to be 
hanged. On arriving at the gallows, he addressed the spec- 
tators in a stentorian voice as follows:—« Bad luck to the 
Duke of Wellington! He’s no Irishman’s friend any way : I 
have killed many a score of Frenchmen by his orders, and 
when I just took it in my head to kill one upon my own ac- 
count, by the powers, he has tucked me up for it.” 

Boston Weekly Messenger. 

The admonitory lesson in this speech is worthy to be echo- 
ed throughout the world. By some irresistible « stentorian 
voice” it should be made to reach the ears and heart of every 
man in Christendom. It exposes the barbarous policy of 
Christian nations. Military establishments, war and priva- 
as are the hot beds for raising robbers, pirates, and mur- 

rs. 
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AUSPICIOUS OCCURENCES, 

Tax New-York Peace Society has been lately reorganized and its cone 
cerns placed under the direction of a large Committee. The Annual 
Meeting of the Society was held on the 25th of December ; a valuable Re- 
port has been published, and the prospects of the society are flattering. 

The Ohio Peace Society is also in a flqurishing state; its numbers in- 
creasing and its exertions very considerable. This Society has repub- 
lished eight numbers of the Friend of Peace, and has proposed to repub- 
lish the remainder of the first volume. 

Since No. 14 was published in Boston, four respectable Auxiliaries have 
been added to the M. P.S. Portsmouth, N. H. East Haddam, Connecti- 
cut, Shelburne, and Plainfield, Mass. 

Two new Peace Societies in the state of New-York have also been ree 
cently formed ; one in Schenectady, the other in Albany. 

A proposed Constitution for a Vermont Peace Society has been publish- 
ed in the newspapers ot that state. 

From the late discussions in Congress and in the newspapers, relating 
to the Seminole war, it may be inferred, that the long and barbarous age 
in which glory could be acquired by war on the Indians has closed ; that it 
is now strongly suspected that “ American avarice of Indian lands is equal 
to Spanish avarice of Indian gold ;” and that so much light exists on the 
subject of wars in general, as to preclude all reasonable hope of acquiring 
Trenown to our generals, our government, or our nation by future wars on 
ourred brethren. “ Letallthe people say, Amen.” 

In the Treaty, just published, between Great-Britain and the United 
States, a principle of peace has been adopted. The two “ contracting 
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powers” agree to refer a remaining question of dispute to “some friendly 
sovereign or state,” and “ engage to consider the decision of such friendly 
sovereign or state to be final and contlusive on all the matters referred” 
A glorious example and a happy presage of better times ! 


—_—o— 


NOTICES. 

In a reyiew of the success of the Farznp or Pgacs, the Editor finds oc 
casion to acknowledge the mercy of God, the patronage of friends, and the 
candor of his fellow citizens. Perhaps no periodieal work, so novel in its 
character, and which had such strong prepossessions to encounter, was 
ever more successful, or obtained a more extensive circulation in four 
years. No’s 1, 2, and 3 have already passed through seven editions in this 
country ; and the seventh edition of No; 4 is now in the press. Several 
other numbers have had 5 or 6 editions, and the whole of the first volume 
has been reprinted. 

The Editor has lately relinquished another employment, that he might 
devote the remainder of his days to the Friend of Peace. From its com 
mencement, the work has been published entirely at his own risk—but with 
an unwavering confidence that its objects were agrecable to the dictates 
of revelation, the nature of the Deity, and the designs of his providence, 
and therefore attainable ;—also with a full belief that the day is approach- 
ing when benevolent exertions in this cause will cease to be regarded as 
fanatical, and will command the approbation of the wise and the good in 
heaven and onearth. Having new disengaged himself from other cares 
and labors, he hopes, if he should be favored with health, to render the 
work still more worthy of its all-important objects, and of the patronage 
of Christians of every name. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace will continue to be sold to 
Peace Societies, Booksellers, and benevolent individuals, who may wish to 
purchase for distribution, at the moderate price of ten dollars per hundred. 

The subscription to the Massachusetts Peace Society is one dollar an- 
nually. Each subscriber is entitled to the value of half his annual sub- 
scription in Tracts at the wholesale price—that is, five copies of the Friend 
of Peace or other Tracts equivalent. : 

Mr. J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to receive 
subscriptions for the society, and to deliver Tracts to those who may wish 
to become members. He also has on hand the several No’s for sale. 

If any Boston member of the M. P. S. shall fail of otherwise receiving 
his copy, in any quarterly distribution of Tracts, he may obtain it by ap- 
plying to Mr. Burditt. 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be cons 
stantly for sale at the Bookstore of Cummings & Hilliard, No. 1, Cornhill. 

The parcels directed to the members of the M. P.S. in different towns, 
and to the several Branch Societies, will in future be deposited at the Bos 
Town Booxstore, No. 1, Cornhill. ° 
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Errata.—Page 1, line 11, for § adopted,’ read adapted—p. 10, |. 13, for *the son,’ r. her son= 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IT...0N0. IV. 


REVIEW OF NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES,—PART I. 


Sucu have been the inhumanity, the injustice, and the 
atrocity of the principles, the maxims, the laws, and the 
usages of modern warfare, that many have wondered how it 
was possible that such things could ever have been adopted 
by any people who had the least regard for the gospel. To 
account for facts so extraordinary and humiliating, recourse 
must be had tothe history of our ancestors, and tothe influence 
of education. 

There was a period when all our ancestors were pagans 
and savages. It was so with the original inhabitants of the 
island of Great Britain, and with the several nations by whom 
that island was at different periods conquered and overrun, 
desolated and repeopled. 

Christians of the two first centuries held war in the utmost 
abhorrence, and would suffer any penalties, even death itself, 
rather than stain their hands with human blood, or be con- 
cerned in the wars of their rulers, But when the celebrated 
Constantine assumed the name of a Christian, and associated 
the Cross with the military standard, the minds of Christians 
seem to have been intoxicated with their unexpected deliver- 
ance from pagan persecutions. ‘Then by degrees they asso- 
ciated the principles and spirit of war with their Christian 
profession. 'The Christian name became renowned throughout 
the Roman empire, but in proportion as this name acquired 
pepularity by its connexion with a military conqueror, it 
lost the purity of its character, and became crimsoned with 
blood. 

Vol. IT, No. +. 1 
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Christianity was not introduced into the land of our fore- 
fathers till it had been corrupted and debased by an unnaturat 
connexion with military ambition and the horrid principles 
of intolerance, persecution, and. war. 

In the fifth century, an extraordinary revolution was 
effected by the irruption of northern barbarians, who inundat- 
ed the Roman empire, destroyed a great portion of the former 
inhabitants, took possession of the country, and divided it 
among themselves. As these ferocious savages were the 
conquerors of Europe, not excepting Britain, their principles 
and maxims of war became associated with a profession of 
Christianity, and acquired popularity in all the conquered 
countries. From ancestors, who had imbibed barbarian 
principles of war, the present inhabitants of Europe and of 
the United States derived their existence. Russell, in his 
History of Modern Europe, gives the following account of 
the Northern tribes :— 

«In their various incursions on the continent, these fero- 
cious adventurers were known by the general name of 
Normans, from their northern situation ; and in their attacks 
on Britain, by the common appellation of Danes, to whatever 
country they might belong. They became the terror of all 
the maritime parts of Europe. But before I speak of their 
depredations, I must say a few words of their religion and 
manners. 

«The manners of a people, and the pepular superstition 
depend on each other. Religion takes its complexion orig- 
inally from the manners: men form a Deity according to 
their own ideas, their prejudices, their passions; and the 
manners are in a great measure continued or altered by the 
established religion of a country,—especially when it is 
calculated to affect the imagination. The religion of the 
ancient Scandinavians was highly so, and was preserved 
entire among the Normans, who also retained their unadul- 
terated manners. They were worthy of each other—equally 
bloody and barbarous, but formed to inspire the most enthu- 
siastic courage, and the most unremitted perseverance in toil. 
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Odin, whom the Saxons called Woden, was their Supreme 
Divinity. They painted him as the God of terror—the author 
of devastation—the father of carnage! And they worshipped 
him accordingly. They sacrificed to him, when they were 
successful, some of the captives taken in war; and they be- 
lieved that those heroes would stand highest in his favor who 
had killed most enemies in the field ; that after death, the 
brave would be admitted into his palace, and there have the 
happiness of drinking ale out of the skulls of their slaughtered 
foes. 

«* In consequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, combats, 
and perils, were the sports of youth.—Education, prejudice, 
manners, example, habit—all contributed to subdue in them 
the sensation of timidity ; and to make them covet danger, 
and seem greedy of death.” vol. i. p. 107. 

Mallet, in his « Northern Antiquities,” confirms this ac- 
count of our ancestors. He says, «They drew their Gods 
by their own characters, who loved nothing so much as to 
display their strength and power in battle, and to signalize 
their vengeance on their enemies, by slaughter and desola- 
tion.” 

‘The warriors who went to battle made a vow to send 
him ”—Odin, their God—* a certain number of souls which 
they consecrated to him. These souls were Odin’s right ; he 
received them in Valhall, his ordinary place of residence, 
where he rewarded all who died sword in hand.—The assist- 
ance of this Deity was implored in every war that was 
undertaken ; to him the vows of both parties were addressed !”” 

«“ This terrible Deity, who took such pleasure in shedding 
human blood, was at the same time, according to the Ice- 
landish mythology, their Father and Creator. So easily do 
gross and prejudiced minds reconcile the most glaring con- 
tradictions.”—Northern Antiq. vol. i. pp. 85—89. 

Mr. Mallet farther. says—« Those only whose blood had 
been shed in battle might aspire to the pleasures which Odin 
prepared for them in Vatuatx. The pleasures which they 
expected after death show plainly what they relished during 
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life. «'The heroes,” says the Edda, “who are received into 
the Palace. of Odin, have every day the pleasure of arming 
themselves, of passing in review, of ranging themselves in 
order of battle, and cutting one another to pieces ; but as soon 
as the hour of repast approaches, they return on horseback, 
all safe and sound, to the Hall of Odin, and fall to eating. and 
drinking.—Their cups are the skulls of their enemies.—A 
crowd of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and fill their 
cups‘as fast as they empty them.” 

«* Such was that happy state, the bare hope of which ren- 
dered all the inhabitants of the North of Europe intrepid, 
and which made them not only defy death, but even seek 
with ardor the most cruel deaths.” pp. 149—121, 

“Religion, by annexing eternal happiness to military 
virtues, had given the last degree of activity to the ardor of 
these people for war.” p, 204. 

“In all combats, and the number of them is prodigious in 
the ancient histories of the north, we always find both parties 
continually repeating the words glory, honour, and contempt 
of death, and by this means raising one another to that pitch 
of enthusiasm which produces great actions.” p. 214. 

Such were the views and such the religion of the heroic 
conquerors of Europe—the renowned ancestors of the greater 
portion perhaps of the present inhabitants of Europe and 
America. These barbarians with very little change of char- 
acter were induced to assume the name of Christians. They 
still retained their martial spirit and their principles of war. 
The bloody and vindictive character, which they had formerly 
ascribed to Odin, they, as professed Christians, seem to have 
imputed to the living God, the Father of all; and instead of 
imbibing the spirit of the Messiah and obeying his precepts, 
they changed the gospel of peace into motives for war, and 
took encouragement from the blood of Christ to shed the 
blood of their fellow-beings. On this ground we may account 
for the ferocious and horrible crusades, and for the absolutions 
given by the Romish clergy to those who engaged in these 
sanguinary expeditions. 
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As each of two parties at war had been in the habit of 
calling upon Odin to aid them in their work of havoc and 
murder, and as each expected the approbation of bis warrior 
God, according to the degree of injury which he might do to 
others ; so after this people assumed the name of Christians, 
when at war with one another, each party would call on 
Jehovah, as they had formerly called on Odin. This most 
shocking delusion has been transmitted down to the present 
time, and is still the current practice in Christendom! From 
the same barbarous source was derived the practice of em- 
ploying the promises of immortal blessedness to excite men 
to murder one another. From this also the Christians of 
Europe and America derived their custom of bestowing the 
greatest share of praise and glory on bloody-minded men, or 
those who are most successful in war. Men who have had 
nothing to recommend them but what has often been exem- 
plified in the Tiger, the Robber, or the Pirate, have been 
extolled by Christians, just as such men were extolled by 
the worshippers of Odin. 


== 
REVIEW OF NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES.—PART II. 


Amon our savage ancestors, war was deemed the most glo- . 
rious of all professions and employments, and the education of 
children was directed accordingly. « From their most tender 
age,” says Mallet, “they applied themselves to learn the 
military art; they hardened their bodies, and accustomed 
themselves to hunger and cold. The very sports of childhood 
itself were all directed towards this end—dangers were always 
intermingled with their play.—These tender creatures were 
generally born in the midst of camps and armies. Their eyes 
from the moment they were first opened saw nothing but 
military spectacles, arms, effusion of blood, and combats, 
either real or in sport. Thus, as they grew up from their 
infancy, their souls were early disposed to imbibe the cruel 
prejudices of their fathers.” Northern Antig. pp. 197, 198. 
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Even the influence of females, of mothers, and maidens, 
was all employed to render the men brave, ferocious, and des- 
perate. «“ Indeed they could have no hope to be acceptable 
to the women but in proportion to the courage and address 
they had shown in war.” p. 198. 

«‘ The respect they had for their arms made them swear 
by instruments so valuable and so useful. as being the most 
sacred things they knew.—From the same source proceeded 
their propensity to duels and single combats, so remarkable 
among all the Gothic nations,—and which of all their bar- 
barous customs hag been most religiously kept up by their 
present descendants. In Denmark, and through all the north, 
they provoked a man to fight a duel, by publickly calling him 
Viding, or infamous: for he who had received so deep a 
stain, without endeavouring to wash it out in the blood of his 
adversary, would have lost more than the life he was so de- 
sirous to save. 

«‘The dreadful consequences of their sensibility with 
regard to what we falsely call Honor, extended often from 
private persons to a whole people ; and nations, blind to their 
true welfare, wazed long and cruel wars for such chimerical 
interests as really ought not to have armed one single indi- 
vidual against another.” 

«« After so many efforts to acquire glory, it was very natu- 
ral to think how to perpetuate it.—The most common method 
consisted in burying their heroes under little hills, which 
they raised in the middle of some plain, and in giving to these 
hillocks, and sometimes the plains themselves, the name of 
the person who was there interred. The rude monument 
kept up at the same time the memory of the hero, and the 
emulation of the neighboring inhabitants. 

«* But above all they had recourse to the art of poetry, 
when they were disposed to immortalize their kings or great 
captains. The scanps, or bards, were employed to compose 
odes or songs, which related all their most shining exploits, 
and sometimes the whole history of their lives. ‘These songs 
were propagated from one reciter to another; and there was 
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no public solemnities in which they were not sung or chanted. 
The praises which these poets gave to valor, the warlike en- 
thusiasm which animated their verses, the great care men 
took to learn them from their infancy, being all of them the 
natural effects of the ruling passion of this people, served in 
their turn to strengthen and extend it.” 

« A people, who nourished so strong a passion for war, 
could seldom be at a loss for occasions of it. Accordingly 
the ancient Scandinavians were continually involved in one 
hostile dispute or other, and their whole history would have 
consisted of nothing else but melancholy and disgusting 
details of these wars, if théy had been at the needless pains 
to write it.” pp. 217—222. 

«‘ Their laws for the most part seemed to know no other 
virtues, than those of a military nature. And no other crime 
but cowardice. They inflicted the greatest penalties on such 
as fled first in battle—Hence was formed that prejudice so 
deeply rooted among these people, that there was no other 
way to acquire glory but by the profession of arms and a 
fanatic valour.”—pp. 199, 200. 

“They looked upon war as an act of justice, and esteemed 
force as an incontestible title over the weak, a visible mark 
that God had intended to subject them to the strong.—They 
inferred that the weak had no right to what they could not 
defend. This maxim which formed the basis of the law of 
nations among the ancient inhabitants of Europe, being dic- 
tated by their darling passion, we cannot wonder that they 
should so steadily act up to it in practice. —And which after 
all is worst, to think and act as they did, or, like the moderns, 
with better principles to act as ill?” pp. 200, 204. 

Those who will allow themselves to reflect on what has 
been quoted from the Northern Antiquities, and on the dis- 
position which has prevailed in every succeeding age to extol 
the characters and virtues of ancestors, will be able to perceive 
some of the reasons of that blindness, in regard to war, which 
still exists in Europe and America. _ In some particulars, 
there has been a change or modification in public opinion and 
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the usages of war; but it is easy to see that the present 
prevailing opinions and usages were principally derived from 
a barbarous state of society, and from pagan ancestors. 

The history of Europe and of our ancestors is, to a great 
extent, a history of barbarity and bloodshed. It is such a 
history as might have been expected from a people who de- 
rived their existence and their customs from the barbarians 
of the North. They have followed the trade of war from 
age to age, as though Odin were still their God, and the 
pleasures and honors of VALHALL, the chief objects of their 
pursuit. 

In England, during the reign of Edward ILI, and less than 
500 years ago, “ the nobles and gentry were employed in 
tilts and tournaments, the amusements of this romantic age ;”’ 
—and what, if possible, was still worse, “an enthusiastic 
spirit of chivalry pervaded even the female sex ; and nothing 
was more common than to see the ladies dressed like cavaliers, 
with swords by their sides, and their horses adorned with 
rich trappings, riding to be spectators of the tournaments.” 
Bigland. 

What better than a race of Cains could have been expected 
as the progeny of such military mothers! And how fatal the 
influence of such examples! « A people who nourished so 
strong a passion for war could seldom be at a Joss for occa- 
sions of it.” Hence the endless detail of murders, assassina- 
tions, duels, civil wars, and bloody contests with foreign 
nations, which disgraces the history of England, and other 
European powers. From such a bloody race the people of 
the United States descended ; and the exploits of such ferocious 
ancestors have too long been the boast of every christian 
nation. The sanguinary exploits of ancestors, which should 
have been to their posterity matter of deep regret, have been 
the theme of eulogy and admiration—and thus the spirit of 
war has been transmitted to the present time. 

What Mr. Mallet says of these ancient barbarians is truly 
applicable to their posterity :—the dreadful consequences of 
their sensibility with regard to what we falsely call noNoR, 
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extended often from private persons to a whole people ; and 
nations, blind to their true welfare, waged long and cruel 
wars for such chimerical interests as really ought not to have 
armed one single individual against another.” Of this bar- 
barous character have been nearly all the wars in which the 
European nations have been engaged for the last thousand 
years. But as Bigland observes of the people of England 
in the reign of Henry VI, so it may be observed of other 
nations ;—* The lower orders inured to scenes of blood and 
cruelty, were become unfeeling and ferocious; and the 
facility’ with which armies were raised by both parties on 
every occasion, shows the martial disposition, as well as the 
madness of the people, who were ever ready to take arms in 
a quarrel with which they had no concern, and to sacrifice 
their lives for the interests of the weakest or most worthless 
of mankind.” 

We have admitted that in some particulars the usages of 
war are less barbarous than they were among our pagan 
ancestors ; but in one respect at least, barbarism itself has 
been outdone by modern refinements. The chiefs of our pagan 
forefathers compelled no one to engage in their wars ; all 
their soldiers were volunteers, and while soldiers they were 
still freemen. But the chiefs of what we call civilized na- 
tions, compel men to become at once soldiers and slaves ! 
This is something worse than Gothic barbarity. 

May we not however indulze a hope that the time will 
come when intelligent Christians of every country and of 
évery name will unite their efforts to put an end to the de- 
testable trade of human slaughter? Shall Christians any 
longer consent to be the dupes of ambitious rulers, and to act 
on thé principles of pagan savages ? Let professed Christians 
but act on Christian principles, and the supposed necessity 
of war and military establishments will soon vanish ; and 
the whole business of war will appear as odious and horrible 
as any other modes of robbery and murder. Is it not sur- 
prising that piracy and robbery should be punished, while 
rulers themselves authorize and practise these very crimes 

Vol, TF, No. *. 2 
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on a Scale a thousand fold more extensive and injurious than 
the culprits whom they censign to the gallows! And while 
too their own example and practice have been the principal 
causes of nine tenths of the crimes which they punish with 
death ! 

Mr. Mallet supposed that the custom of offering 2uman 
sacrifices was formerly « almost universal.” He says “ the 
first inhabitants of Italy, Sicily, the Britons, the Pheenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and all the nations we know of in Europe 
and Asia, are covered with the same reproach.” p,. 138. 

This custom of offering human sacrifices is still retained 
in India, and probably in other countries, although it is 
abolished in Christendom, We do not mention this custom 
as being in any degree more barbarous, inhuman, or immoral, 
than the custom of war, which still retains its popularity. 
Indeed we verily believe that the latter custom is of the two 
the more barbarous, antichristian, and offensive to God. But 
as the less detestable of the two customs has already been 
abolished in Christendom, this fact affords ground to hope 
that the other will share a similar fate. 

As the people of this age are shocked to find in the history 
of their Pagan ancestors, that they were so deluded as to 
offer hundreds of human victims to appease the anger of their 
blood-thirsty gods ; so in a future age posterity may be still 
more astonished to find in the history of our times, that their 
Christian ancestors were so bewildered as to offer millions of 
human victims on the altars ef Ambition, Avarice, and 
Revenge, or to gratify the insatiable appetites of blood-thirsty 
men. 

But when we seriously reflect on the ferocious character of 
our ancestors, prior to their professing the christian re‘igion 
—on the corrupt principles which they assvciated with 
Christianity—on the fatal renown which at that period was 
attached to martial exploits—on the disposition which has 
prevailed in every succeeding age to look back to former 
times for the purest examples of virtue, and on the astonishing 
expense, and the variety of means which have been employed 
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to render the detestable trade of human butchery a glorious 
profession,—it may then appear less wonderful that so many 
millions of professed Christians have fallen a sacrifice to 
popular insanity, than that all the countries of Christendom 
have not been converted into deserts by the ravages of war. 


een 
ae 


THINGS WONDERFUL, 


It is not strange that simple men should rear 
The grassy altar to the glorious sun— 

* * * * * 
Bat that the Priest with solemn mockery, 
Or monstrous faith, should call on God to lead 
His armies forth, and desolate and kill, 
And over the red banners of the war, 
Even in the blessed name of Jesus, pour 
Prayers of bloodlier hate than ever rose 
At Odin’s altar, or the Mexican, 
The victim’s heart still quivering in his grasp, 
Rais’d at Mexitlis’ shrine—This is most foul, 
Most rank, most blasphemous idolatry ! 
And better were it for these wretched men 
With infant victims to have fed the fire 
Of Moloch, in that hour when they shall call 
Upon the hills and rocks to cover them, 


For the jadgment day is come. 
* * * * * 


———Is it not strange, my friend, 
If aught of human folly could surprize, 
That men should with such duteous zeal observe 
Each Ideot form, each agonizing rite 
Of Pagan faith, whilst there are none who keep 
‘The easy precepts of the Nazarene, 
The faith that with it brings its own reward, 
The law of peace and love? 
Extracted from RP. Sonthey’s Epistle ta 1.8, Cottle. 
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A SPECIMEN OF INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


Tue Hon. Elias Boudinot, in a work entitled « A Star in 
the West,” has favored the public with the following speech, 
as preserved by himself. It was delivered by Cornplant, an 
Indian Chief, to General Washington, as President of the 
United States, in 1790. The object of the speech, as stated 
by Mr. Boudinot, was to “ prevail on” the President « to 
relax the terms of a treaty of peace—relative to an unreason- 
able cession of a Jarge part of their coyntry.”—* Cornplant 
had long been a steady friend to the United States in the 
most perilous part of the revolutionary war.” p. 93. 

« At a meeting with the Presjdent,’ the Chief thus addres- 
sed him :— 

«* Father, when your army entered the country of the Six 
Nations, we called you the Town Destroyer, and to this day, 
when your name is heard, our women look behind them and 
turn pale; our children cling close to the necks of their 
mothers ; but our counsellors and warriors being men cannot 
be afraid. But their hearts are grieved by the fears of our 
women and children ; and desire that it may be buried so 
deep as to be heard of no more. 

«Father, we will not conceal from you that the Great 
Spirit and not man has preseryed Cornplant from the hands 
of his own nation. For they ask continually, where is the 
land which our children and their children are to lie down 
upon? You told us, say they, that a line drawn from Penn- 
sylvania to Lake Ontario would mark it for ever on the cast ; 
and a line running from Beaver Creek to Pennsylvania 
would mark it on, the west. But we see that it is not so. 
For first one and then another comes and takes it away by 
order of that people who you told us promised to secure it to 
us for ever. Cornplant is silent, for he has nothing to answer. 
When the sun goes down, Cornplant opens his heart before 
the Great Spirit; and earlier than the sun appears again 
upon the hills, he gives thanks for his protection during the 
ight ; for he feels that among men become desperate by the 
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injuries they sustain, it is God only that can preserve him. 
Cornplant loves peace,—all he had in store he has given to 
those who have been robbed by your people, lest they should 
plunder the innocent to repay themselves. 

« The whole season which others have employed in pro- 
viding for their families, Cornplant has spent in endeavours 
to preserve peace ; and at this moment his wife and children 
are lying on the ground, and in want of food. His heart is 
in pain for them ; but he perceives that the Great Spirit will 
try his firmness in doing what is right. 

* Father! innocent men of our nation are killed one after 
another, though of our best families; but none of your 
people, who have committed these murders have been pun- 
ished. We recollect that you did promise to punish those 
who should kill our people ; and we ask, was it intended that 
your people should kill the Senecas, and not only remain 


unpunished, but be protected from the next of kin. 

“Father! these to us are great things. We know that 
you are very strong.—We have heard that you are wise; but 
we shall wait to hear your answer to this, that we may know 
that you are just.” 


REMARKS ON CORNPLANT’S SPEECH. 


Tue speech of Cornplant has been exhibited not merely to 
gratify our readers with a specimen of Indian eloquence, but 
to interest their hearts in favor of an injured people. The 
pathetic appeal of this orator may lead men of reflection to a 
more correct knowledge of the fatal policy which has too 
often been adopted towards the Indians,—and of the extreme 
sufferings which the several tribes must have endured from 
the avarice and inhumanity of professed Christians. 

The title, « Town Destroyer,” was not applied by Cornplant 
to the President personally, but to the people over whom he 
then presided. Whoever will be at the pains of examining 
the history of our wars with the Indians, either in ancient or 
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modern times, will be convinced that this opprobrious name 
was applied with great justice. In all the modern wars, as 
well as those of earlier times, our people have amply supported 
the character of the «* Town Destroyer,” and gloried in their 
shame. 

We sincerely desire the welfare and honor of our country. 
We deplore the existence of the numerous facts which tarnish 
its reputation. But a sense of duty compels us to invite 
attention to the melancholy datail of wrongs and sufferings 
inflicted on the Indians by the blindness, avarice, inhumanity, 
and revenge of professed Christians. We have read with 
mingled emotions of regret and horror, the narratives col- 
lected and published by the venerable Elias Boudinot, and 
those in a more recent * Historical Account of the Indians,” 
by the Rev. John Heckewelder. We have also examined the 
public documents and testimonies relating to the Seminole 
war. The more we have examined and reflected, the more 
we have been shoeked and pained ; and the more deeply we 
have been convinced, that the blood of myriads on myriads 
of the aborigines of this country has been long crying to 
Heaven against the people of Great Britain, of France, of 
Spain, and of the United States. The more also have we 
been convinced, that, from the first settlement of this country 
to the present time, wars with the Indians might have been 
avoided by a proper display of a Christian spirit on the part 
of those who professed the Christian religion ; that in a great 
majority of the wars which have been waged against the 
Indians, the white men have in fact been the aggressors ; and 
that it is high time for the people of the United States to 
change their pelicy towards their red brethren. 

The encroaching, overbearing, and exterminating spirit, 
which has too frequently been manifested towards the natives, 
and the oppressive policy which holds in chains more than a 
seventh part of the population in this boasted land of freedom, 
are evils of enormous magnitude—evils which cannot escape 
the notice or the displeasure of that God to whom belongeth 
recompense and retributive justice. In vain are all the 
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attempts to ward off the stroke of Divine anger, or to put far 
off the evil day, by unwearied efforts to excite a martial 
spirit among our citizens, and to augment our military and 
naval establishments. As these measures evince that the 
confidence of the nation is not duly reposed in the God of 
peace, but rather in a military arm of flesh, it will be easy 
with Him, who has our destiny in his hands, se to overrule 
these efforts as to make them the means of a total subversion 
of freedom in this land, and of bringing desolation and ruin 
on its inhabitants. It may eventually appear that our gov- 
ernment has been sharpening swords by which God will 
avenge the wrongs that have been done to the Indians and 
to the oppressed sons of Africa. A martial spirit—which is 
the boast of our nation—is generally of a blood-thirsty, 
insolent, revengeful, and restless character. Swords when 
sharpened at great expense wil] usually find employment. If 
they cannot find it abroad they will find it at home. 

Well may the citizens of the United States tremble when 
they reflect that God is just. 'There is, however, still a source 
of hope and consolation. The just God is not like revengeful 
men.—He is long suffering, and ready to forgive all who 
turn from their evil ways and seck his mercy. If asa people 
we renounce the barbarous war policy—that diabolical wis- 
dom which is from beneath—and adopt the principles of 
peace on earth and good will to men,—if, instead of protract- 
ing and multiplying the sufferings of our red brethren by 
desolating amd exterminating wars, we in future employ the 
means within our power to heal the wounds we have inflicted 
on them, and do all we can to save the remnants of these 
tribes from ruin, and to make them happy; then may we 
hope in the mercy of that Berna who is their Father and 
our Father, their God and our God.—But alas! for the nation, 
if we persist in our exterminating policy, and still glory in 
the character of the « Town Destroyer.” 
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TESTIMONIES RELATING TO THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


To abolish war, a change must be effected in the opinions 
and preposessions of men. War ever produces prejudices of 
the most dangerous character, by which men are led to call 
evil good, and good evil, to put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness. Such have been the effects of the frequent 
wars between the white people and the Indians of this country. 
Several worthy men of this age have shown both their pat- 
riotism and philanthropy, by endeavoring to abate the preju- 
dices which have so long existed against the unfortunate 
natives of America. To aid in this humane attempt we shall, 
in the present No., and perhaps in future Nos., give brief 
extracts from respectable writers. 


First.—Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL. D. 


«‘ It is a matter of fact proved by most historical accounts, 
that the Indians at our first acquaintance with them, generally 
manifested themselves kind, hospitable, and generous, to the 
Europeans, as long as they were treated with justice and 
humanity. But when they were, from a thirst of gain, over- 
reached on every occasion; their friends and_ relations 
treacherously entrapped and carried away to be sold for 
slaves ; themselves injuriously oppressed, deceived, and driven 
from their lawful and native possessions ;—what ought to 
have been expected, but inveterate enmity, hereditary ani- 
mosity, and a spirit of perpetual revenge? ‘To whom should 
be attributed the evil passions, cruel practices, and vicious 
habits, to which they are now changed, but to those who first 
set them the example, laid the foundation, and then furnished 
the continual means for propagating and supporting the evil.” 

Star in the West, p. 138. 

‘ Indeed it is an extraordivary fact that in all the wars in 
this country between the English and French,—-Spaniards 
and Americans, every one in their turn have uniformly ex- 
erted every nerve to engage the Indians to take part with 
them, and to fight in their own way, on their side, And those 
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who make the greatest cry against their barbarity and inhu- 
manity in carrying on war, are the most forward to furnish 
them with tomahawks, scalping knives, muskets, powder, 
and ball, to increase their detestable mode of warfare. Nay, 
they have employed every mean in their power, by rum, 
feasts, harangues, and every provocative, to rouse their un- 
bridled passions, increase their thirst for blood, and force 
them on to the destruction of their fellow men. They have 
forgotten the conclusive adage * qui facit per alium jacit per 
se,” —He who does a thing by wnother, does vt by himself. Must 
not such people be answerable to the great Judge of all the 
earth for this conduct ?” Ibid, Preface, p. %, 5. 


Second—Analectic Magazine. 


« It has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of this 
country to be doubly wronged by the white men ;—first, 
driven from their native soil by the sword of the invader, and 
then darkly slandered by the pen of the historian. 

« They cannot but be sensible that we are the usurpers of 
their ancient dominion ; the cause of their degradation, and 
the gradual destroyers of their race. They go forth to battle, 
smarting with injuries and indignities, which they have 
individually suffered, from the injustice and the arrogance of 
white men; and they are driven to madness and despair by 
the wide-spreading desolation and the overwhelming ruin of 
our warfare, We set them an example of violence, by burning 
their villages and laying waste their slender means of sub- 
sistence ; and then wonder that savages will not show mod- 
eration and magnanimity towards men, who have left them 
nothing but mere existence and wretchedness, 

“It isa common thing to exclaim against new forms of 
cruelty, while, reconciled by custom, we wink at long estab- 
lished atrocities. What right does the generosity of our 
conduct give us to rail exclusively at Indian warfare? With 
all the doctrines of christianity, and the advantages of culti- 
vated morals, to govern aud direct us, what horrid crimes 


disgrace the victories of Christian armies! 'Towns laid in 
Pol. I. No. * 3 
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ashes ; cities given up to the sword ; enormities perpetrated, 
at which manhood blushes and history drops the pen. Well 
may we exclaim at the outrage of the scalping knife: but 
where in the records of Indian barbarity can we point to a 
violated female ?” Article entitled *« TRAITS OF INDIAN 
CHARACTER.” 


Third—Rev. John Heckewelder. 


‘If lions had painters! This proverbial saying applies 
with equal force to the American Indians. ‘They have no 
historians among them, no books, no newspapers, no conven- 
ient means of making their grievances known to a sympa- 
thizing world. Why then should not a white man, a Christian, 
who has spent among them the greatest part of his life, and 
was treated by them at all times with hospitality and kind- 
ness, plead their honest cause, and defend them as they would 
defend themselves, if they had but the means of bringing their 
facts and their arguments before an impartial public ?” 

Historical Account of the Indian Nations, p. 327. 

«* Every person who is well acquainted with the true charac- 
ter of the Indians will admit, that they are peaceable, sociable, 
obliging, charitable, and hospitable, among themselves, and 
that these virtues are, as it were, a part of their nature. In 
their ordinary intercourse they are studious to oblige each 
other. They neither wrangle nor fight; they live, I believe, 
as peaceably together as any people on earth, and treat one 
another with the greatest respect.—I do not mean to speak 
of those whose manners have been corrupted by a long inter- 
course with the worst class of white men—they are a degen- 
erate race, very different from the true genuine Indians whom 
I have attempted to describe.” p. 329. 

—«I admit that the Indians have sometimes revenged, 
cruelly revenged, the accumulated wrongs, which they have 
suffered from unprincipled white men. The love of revenge 
is a strong passion which their imperfect religious notions 
have not taught them to subdue, But how often have they 
been the aggressors in the unequal contests which they have 









fence?” p. 332. 


The last of the foregoing questions Mr. Heckewelder has 
answered by a statement of some facts which are a reproach 
to our nation, and which deserve the serious consideration of 


our rulers. 


Having shown how a war originated in 1763, by robberies 
and murders committed by white savages, and by “ drunken 
militia officers and their men,” and what a “hue and cry. 
was raised against the Indians,” for revenging the wrongs, 
Mr. Heckewelder states what the Indians say in their own 


defence :-— 


— They will tell you that there is not a single instance 
in which the whites have not violated the engagements that 
they made by treaties. 
lands for the white people, and boundary lines had been 
established— firmly established” beyond which no whites 
were to settle ; scarcely was the treaty signed, when white 
intruders again were settling and hunting on their lands! It 
is true that when they preferred their complaints to the gov- 
ernment, the government gave them many fair promises, 
and assured them that men would be sent to remove the in- 
truders by force from the usurped lands. The men indeed 
came, but with chain and compass in their hands, taking 
surveys of the tracts of good land, which the intruders from 
their knowledge of the country had pointed out to them. 

« What was then to be done, when those intruders would 
not go off from the land, but on the contrary increased in 
numbers? «Oh! said those people,—and I have myself 
frequently heard such language in the Western country,— 
* A new treaty will soon give us all this land; nothing is 
now wanting but a pretence to pick a quarrel with them" 


had to sustain with the invaders of their country? In how 
many various shapes have they not been excited, and their 
passions roused to the utmost fury by acts of cruelty and 
injustice on the part of the whites, who have made afterwards 
the country ring with their complaints against the lawless 
savages, who had not the means of being heard in their de- 
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Well, but in what manner is this quarrel to be brought 
about? A David Owen, a Walker, and many others, might, 
if they were alive, easily answer the question.” p. 335. 


Fourth—Hon. D. B. Mitchell, lately Governor of Georgia, but now 
Agent for Indian Affuirs. 


This gentleman, it appears, being a resident in the Indian 
country, was called on by the Committee of the Senate of 
the United States for his testimony relating to the Seminole 
war. His deposition has been published in the newspapers, 
and it bears strong marks of candor and impartiality. In 
speaking of the private acts of violence and outrage which 
were trade the ground of public war on the Seminoles, Mr. 
Mitchell says,— 

« Those petty acts of aggression were increased and mul- 
tiplied by a set of lawless and abandoned characters, who had 
taken refuge on both sides of the St. Mary’s river, living 
principally by plunder. I believe the first outrage committed 
on the frontiers of Georgia, after the treaty of Fort Jackson, 
was by these banditti, who plundered a party of Seminole In- 
dians, on their way to Georgia for the purpose of trade, and 
killed one of them. This produced retaliation on the part of 
the Indians, and hence the killing of Mrs. Garret and her 
child.” 

There is another part of the deposition of Mr. Mitchell, 
which will probably be quoted in a future Number. We may 
here only remark that, having mentioned his own exertions to 
preserve peace, and some effects of these exertions,—also tho 
arrival of Gen. Gaines, and his sudden attack and destruction 
of Fowl Town,—he adds, ‘truth compels me to say, that 
before the attack on Fowl Town, aggressions of this kind 
were as frequent on the part of the whites as on the part of 
the Indians.” 

We now submit these several testimonies to the serious 
consideration of our fellow citizens, with an expression of 
our hope, that the time is not very distant, when it will be 
understood by white people, that Indians are men, that they 
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have souls and rights, that it is possible te treat them unjust- 
ly. that to make war on them to obtain their lands is atrocious 
murder ;—we also hope, that in future the American govern- 
ment will not subject the United States to a needless war with 
the Indians, to gratify «a set of lawless, abandoned characters, 
living principally by plunder.” It is already believed by 
many intelligent men in the United States, that the greater 
number of our wars with the Indians have been caused by 
white savages, robbers, murderers, unprincipled land specu- 
lators, and knaves, who were more deserving of the halter, 
or a residence in a State’s prison, than of being heard as 
witnesses against their less savage, less wicked red brethren. 


REVIEW OF MODERN DEFENSIVE WAR. 


In the course of this work we have had frequent occasion 
to remark the general consent of Christians to this alarming 
truth—that the aggressor in public war is a murderer, We 
have also observed that in every modern war, each party has 
pretended to act on the principles of self-defence, and endeav- 
cred to fix on the other the reproach of aggression and murder. 

In the late war with the Seminoles, all the operations on 
our part were professedly defensive. Such were the profes- 
sions of the government, and of the commanding Generals. 
Nor shall we pretend that these professions were not as sin- 
cere, and as well founded, as such professions generally are 
on the part of those who are first in appealing to arms for 
the decision of controversies. We may therefore in allusion 
to recent facts, state some things which may be done on the 
modern principles of defensive war. 

First. A great and powerful nation may make war on a 
small and feeble tribe for the alleged offences or wanton acts 
of a few unauthorized individuals,—and that too, while, to 
impartial men, it is difficult to say on which side the unau- 
thorized aggressions originated, or which party had sustained 
the greater injuries.—<Sce the late Report of the Commitlee of 
the Senate of the United States. 
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Secondly. ‘The war having been commenced, it may be 
carried on by the great nation with sword and fire, carnage 
and devastation. The small nation may be driven from their 
villages,—their habitations may be consumed, and their 
property destroyed. These unfortunate beings may be pur- 
sued into a neutral territory—neutral rights may be violated 
—neutral towns and provinces overrun and conquered, their 
government may be subverted, and the governor transported. 

Thirdly. In addition to all these acts of horror and violence, 
even after the danger is supposed to be over, the General 
of the great nation may cause disarmed and defenceless cap- 
tives to be executed on the principle of self-preservation ! 

May we not here justly pause, and solemnly ask—What 
more or what worse than all these might have been expected 
of an unjust government, making an aggressive war for 
plunder, for fame, for the acquisition of territory, or for 
improving its troops in the art of man-butchery ? 

But our government and our generals are not singular in 
their professions and principles of making war in self-defence. 
At the opening of the session of the British Parliament, Jan. 
1819, in allusion to the late war in India, the ministers say, 
« His Royal Highness commands us to inform you that the 
operations undertaken by the Governor General in Council 
against the Pindaries were dictated by the strictest principles 
of self-defence ; and that in the extended hostilities which 
followed upon those operations, the Mahrattah Princes were 
in every instance the aggressors,” 

Such are, and probably such have ever been, the declara- 
tions of the British government respecting their wars in India, 
Bat this seems to be a species of fashionable court language, 
adopted in every country, to cover the crimes, and apologize 
for the calamities of war. With men of enlightened minds, 
it passes for nothing but evidence of the shocking delusivns 
which always accompany military operations. 

In “ Bell's London Weekly Messenger,” Sept. 7, 1818, we 
have the following extract from a report of one of the British 
Generals in this defensive war :—* Upon reaching the second 
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gate, and finding it not opened to us, I cémmanded the 
grenadiers to enter by a postern—the first three were killed, 
but we shortly suceeeded in forcing our admission. I then 
gave orders that the whole garrison, amounting to near 300 
men, should be put to the sword—a severe example, but, as 
I deem, a salutary one. As to the commander of the fort, 
Rajanant Row, I commanded him to be instantly hung from 
the battlements. I deemed this to be due to his rebellion 
from the East India Company.” 

Such were some of the operations which are said to have 
been “ dictated by the strictest principles of self-defence.” 
In remarking on these barbarous proceedings, the writer in 
Bell’s Messenger says, “it was a little too rigorous for the 
British character ; it was not altogether consistent with our 
national humanity and moderation. Rajanant Row was a 
native prince ; the fort was his palace ;—and his refusal to 
admit British troops appears to have been little more than 
the contumacious repugnance of an English Inn-keeper to 
admit the soldiers lawfully billeted upon him. What we 
would say,” he adds, « is, that there appears to have been 
little of treason in this affair. At any rate the punishment 
was too summary, and the exercise of power and mere right, 
too absolute and unqualified. Our General would have done 
better to have considered the mode by which we had acquired 
sovereignty to the Rajal’s fort. He would have done better 
to have made some allowance fur feelings not very unnatural 
to a native prince.” 

How forcibly do these remarks apply to the conduct of an 
American General, in hanging the Seminole Chief and the 
Prophet Francis! Yet this same writer justifies the conduct 
of his countrymen in making war on the Ceylonese. “ The 
origin of this war, he says, was not only just but honorable, 
in the highest degree, to the British character. It was a war 
to rescue a great portion of that island, and about a million 
of human beings, from the atrocious tyranny of their native 
prince.”— Another example of defensive war.!—of operations 
“dictated by the strictest principles of self-defence !”” 
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There has been a remarkable similarity between the de- 
fensive wars of our nation against the natives of this country, 
and the defensive wars of Great Britain against the natives 
of India; and, in both cases, there has been too strong a 
resemblance to the inhuman wars of the Spaniards in con- 
quering South America. The Spaniards had perhaps as 
good a claim to the plea of self-defence as the people of Great 
Britain, or the people of the United States; and under the 
same pretext, Napoleon ravaged Eurype and caused the 
death of millions. 

As we are better acquainted with the wars of our own 
country than with those of any other, let us take another 
view of the Seminole war. When General Gaines commenced 
public hostilities against the Indians, can it be denied that 
the Seminoles were in a hundred fold more danger than the 
people of the United States? Might not the war on their part 
be far more justly termed defensive, than on the part of our 
governmert? Ifso, have we not before us an example of 
war, which was on both sides defensive and justifiable, ac- 
cording to the modern principles of defensive war? 

Is it not then high time that such principles should be 
examined, understood, exposed, and exploded ? Shall Chris- 
tian nations for ever remain in a fatal evror on this subject— 
an error which would be a disgrace to barbarians? Let 
these principles of defensive war be stripped of all disguise, 
and viewed apart from the delusive splendor of military 
parade and glory, and how horrible will they appear ! 

A more fatal error was perhaps never adopted by a ration- 
al being, than that which supposes all the guilt and bloodshed 
of a war is to be imputed to the party which was first in 
offending ; an error which is announced in every war mani- 
festo, and resounded through every land, as though it were 
the most unquestionable truth. Yet, on a moment’s reflection, 
this doctrine appears so obviously false that it seems wonder- 
ful, that it was ever adopted by any man who had the least 
pretensions to a christian character, or even a sound mind. 
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If this doctrine were true, it would be applicable to all the 
contentions which exist among men, even down to the 
quarrels of children; and in every case all the blame would 
be on the side of him who was first in offending. But where 
is the man of common sense so ignerant as not to know, that 
the doctrine is false when thus applied. It is very common, 
inthe course of a contention, that the first offender is on the 
whole less guilty than his antagonist. If the principle were 
correct, a man might innocently take the life of his neighbour 
in revenge for one reproachful or offensive word ;—all the 
blame would fall on the offender, and the malignant murderer 
would be praised for his heroism and bravery. Yet this 
monstrous and fatal doctrine lias been popular with the rulers 
of Christian nations ; and with by far the greater portion of 
their subjects. On this principle men have indulged the worst 
passions, and perpetrated the worst crimes, which ever dis- 
graced the human character. 

According to the laws of our country and the laws of 
Great Britain, there is such a thing as justifiable homicide 
in self-defence. But how often has the plea of self-defence 
been urged in vain before a court of justice.—How often has 
it appeared that he who made the plea was in fact a malicious 
murderer! Ifa man is unexpectedly assailed by a ruffian, 
and takes the life of the assailant as the only means of pre- 
serving his own, he stands acquitted of murder by our laws. 
But we may state acase in which the plea of self-defence 
would be of no avail, either in our courts, the courts of Great 
Britain, or the court of Heaven :-— 

Julius is indicted for the murder of Marco; to which in- 
dictment he pleads not guilty. On examining the witnesses, 
the following facts are supported :—That Julius had long 
manifested a desire to obtain a valuable tract of land owned 
by Marco, and that this land would naturally fall into. the 
hands of Julius in case of the death of Marco and his family ; 
that for several years there had been frequent bickerings 
between the accused and the deceased ; that a little before 
the death of Marco, he met Julius at a tavern, where much 
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irritating conversation passed between them; that Marco 
had been drinking too freely of ardent spirits to have a proper 
command of his passions, and that, in the heat of debate, he 
aimed a blow at Julius, which, however, was easily evaded ; 
that after having attempted to strike, Marco immediately 
retreated and ran, but was pursued by Julius several miles, 
then overtaken and stabbed to the heart ; that Julius, not 
being satisfied with this act of revenge, went immediately to 
the dwelling house of Marco, set it on fire, and killed his 
widow and five children. 

Julius, being allowed to plead his own cause, admitted the 
principal facts which had been proved against him ; but 
alleged that he had acted on “ the strictest principles of self- 
defence,” and had done nothing more than was necessary to 
self-preservation; that Marco was the aggressor in first 
attempting to injure him—that his blood and the blood of his 
family must therefore be required at his own hands. For 
myself, added Julius, I feel entirely innocent of the crime 
alleged against me—I expect the Jury will acquit me, and 
that the Court will approve my conduct, as not only defensive, 
but heroic and praiseworthy. 

What would an enlightened Court and Jury say to such a 
plea in such a case? Would they hesitate to pronounce 
Julius as guilty of premeditated murder? Not a moment. 
This, however, is but a faint picture of the enormous crimes 
and horrors of what in our times is called defensive war. 
In these wars such atrocious acts, as Julius is supposed to 
have committed, are multiplied a hundred or a thousand fold, 
and the perpetrators are eulogized as saviors,—while for a 
single crime of the same character, an unauthorized destroyer 
is condemned to the gallows. Is it not astonishing that such 
conduct in war should be adopted or justified by rulers who 
were educated as lawyers, and who know perfectly well the 
circumstances, which, in legal proceedings, invalidate the 
plea of self-defence, and render it nugatory? Are they, like 
ignorant men, bewildered by the power of custom? Or do 
they forget all they knew of the laws of civilized society, as 
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soon as they are elevated to important stations, or become 
judges in the barbarous games of war? 

There is still another view to be taken of this subject. On 
the acknowledged principle, that the aggressor in war is a 
murderer, it will follow of course, that, in the usual modes 
of conducting war, each party in turn becomes a murderer. 
For on the supposition that I may, without incurring the 
guilt of murder, take the life of one who is attempting to take 
my life, it will by no means follow that | may also take the 
lives of others who have manifested no desire to injure me. 
But is not every war that is called defensive conducted in a 
manner which involves the innocent with the guilty? This 
cannot be denied. But as soon as he who professes to war 
in self-defence, invades the rights of the innocent, he becomes 
himself an aggressor, in regard to these unoffending brethren. 
Ifhe kill them, he is guilty of murder, even on his own 
principle, that the aggressor is a murderer, God may justly 
say to him, Out of thine own mouth will I condemn thee, thou 
wicked servant ! 

If the foregoing premises are just, how awful are the con- 
clusions! What is more common in a pretended defensive 
war than to make aggressions on colonies, on towns, on ships, 
on individual subjects, where there is not the least pretext 
for imputing blame—unless it be a crime to be the subject of 
a government which has offended the rulers of another nation. 
But if this be a crime, who can plead not guilty ? 

The rights of every subject are distinct from the rights of 
his ruler ; nor is any subject justly liable to blame or injury 
for faults on the part of his ruler, which he had not the power 
to prevent. It is, therefore, as really murderous to make 
war on innocent subjects, as to make an aggressive war on 
a ruler, or even to take his life by assassination. It is obvi- 
ous then that as wars are usually conducted, while each pro- 
fesses to fight in self-defence, each in his turn becomes an 
aggressor and a murderer. Hence the perfect justice with 
which each accuses the other of such horrid crimes. Hence, 
also, the folly and delusion with which each professes to act 
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only on “ the strictest principles of self-defence.” After a 
war is commenced, each party acts both offensively and de- 
fensively—each endeavors to destroy the other, as well as to 
defend himself,—and each extends his work of revenge and 
destruction to the innocent as well as to the guilty. 

How little reason then have any people to glory in their 
military character, or military exploits! How glaringly 
inconsistent for a Christian people thus to glory! Is it a just 
matter of glorying to a Christian community that they are 
expert and brave in the work of revenge and slaughter ; that 
their rulers are so deluded or so barbarous, as to delight in 
martial exploits,—or so ignorant as not to know any better 
method of adjusting disputes than the inhuman appeal to 
«6 war, murder, and devastation ?” 

This review of modern defensive war was not, however, 
undertaken from a desire to reproach the rulers or the people 
of this country, or of any other; but from a thorough and 
solemn conviction that the popular errors on this point are 
of the most fatal tendency; that they have occasioned the 
frequent appeal to arms, and the premeditated murder of 
millions of fellow-beings,—and that something was necessary 
to open the eyes of men on this awful and interesting sub- 
ject. 

The homicides committed in war are usually accompani- 
ed with all the circumstances which are regarded as _neces- 
sary to constitute murder of the first degree—excepting 
this,—the acts are not generally committed without a li- 
cense or mandate from those in power. But if such a license 
or mandate will excuse the immediate agents, how awful must 
be the responsibility and the guilt of their rulers! It may 
however be pleaded that rulers are as much deluded by the 
popular principles of war, as their subjects. This we shall 
not deny ; and we doubt not that every reasonable allowance 
will be made by God for those delusions which have resulted 
from education and custom. ‘The times of this ignorance 
God winked at ; but now he commands all men every where 
to repent.” Onur object is not to fix reproach on men for 
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evils which are past, but to prevent similar evils in time to 
come. We doubt not that thousands of rulers as well as of 
subjects have been concerned in the murders of war, under 
the influence of the delasive principles which have now been 
examined, who, had they but understood the true character 
of these principles, would sooner have exposed themselves to 
all the fury of military fanaticism, than to have stained their 
hands with the blood of innocent subjects, for the real or pre- 
tended crimes of those in power. 

Military delusion has probably been more popular, more 
powerful, more permanent, and more fatal in its effects, than 
any other that ever afflicted the human race. When it shall 
be better understood that military operations, on both sides 
of a contest, are ever accompanied with the atrocious crimes 
of deliberate and malicious murders,—and when it shall also 
be understood that nothing but the spirit of peace is necessary 
to preclude both the crimes and calamities of war ;—rulers 
will pause, ponder, and reflect before they issue their bloody 
mandates ; subjects will also reflect before they consent to 
be offered as human sacrifices on the altars of military am- 
bition or revenge; and a little unbiassed reflection may be 
sufficient to prevent the savage appeal to arms. 

Notwithstanding all the professions of fighting merely in 
self-defence, there is probably not one man of intelligence and 
reflection in this country, who does not regard the British 
wars in India as resulting from the spirit of Avarice, Ambi- 
tion, or Revenge ; nor one such man in Great Britain, who 
does not regard our wars with the Indians as of the same 
abominable character. And when either of the nations is 
found reproaching the other on account of such inhuman 
wars, may not the solemn rebuke be justly applicd—« Dost 
not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ?” 

If wars, made and conducted like those referred to in this 
article, may be termed defensive, just, and necessary, we may 
anxiously ask, When or where was there ever a war which 
might not with equal truth be so denominated? While such 
principles are popular, pretexts for war can never be wanting ; 
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and while they are pursued by the Government of Great 
Britain and the Government of the United States, may it not 
be truly affirmed, that there can be no safety for the aborig- 
ines, either of India or North America? What then might 
these natives do on the same principles, had they but the 
requisite power? Might they not exterminate the whole 
race of white men from the two countries, and not leave a 
soul of them to breathe in the land of the living ? 

Shall not then the friends of God and man in every country 
unite their exertions to render these delusive principles of 
war as unpopular and abhorrent, as they are unjust and 
antichristian ? 
LETTER FROM R, MARSDEN TO THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 
(From the Herald of Peace.} 


To His Imperial Majesty, Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias, 
Fc. Fe. Fe. 
May it please your Majesty, 

Tue world has lately seen great and singular events—the 
awful destruction of human life, and the wide diffusion of 
human blessings. 

It has seen a Christian Emperor, in the hour of victory, pro- 
claiming the principles of Peace—a league of Christian Mon- 
archs united in the same views—and the establishment of soci- 
eties in the old world and in the new ; each in its humble and 
limited sphere aiming to carry those principles into effect. 

Penetrated with admiration and with gratitude to the Author 
of all good, for this auspicious view of events, the Society es- 
tablished in London for the promotion of permanent and univer- 
sal Peace naturally turns its attention to those human instru- 
ments to whom the Almighty has given the power, and whose 
will, we trust, he has also influenced, to promote in their high 
stations his own cause in the earth. 

We are, therefure, emboldened to seek the countenance 
and support of a Monarch, whose professed opinions favour 
this glorious object, and whose actions happily confirm the 
sincerity of those professions. 
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Deign, therefore, Sir, to accept the heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments of this Society, for the part your Majesty has taken in 
the cause of suffering humanity ; and permit me to present 
to your Majesty, in their name, a set of the Tracts which 
they have published with a view to promote the object of 
permanent and universal Peace. These will best explain the 
principles on which their exertions are founded, and the 
progress which they have already made. 
Signed, (on behalf of the Committee ) 
London, Sept. 17, 1818. Rosert Marspen, Chairman, 


THE EMPEROR’S ANSWER. 


Aix-la-Chapelle, the 6-18th Oct. 1818. 

I received, Sir, with satisfaction, the communications of a 
Society established upon principles conducive to permanent 
and universal Peace. 

The mixture of good and evil, observable in recent events, 
has exemplified in a signal manner the discriminating dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, in mercy and judgment. 

As a Christian, I cannot but desire the establishment of 
Peace on earth by every lawful and practicable means. 

As a Christian Sovereign, I must anticipate a time when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. The unanimity of other Christian 
Powers is yet uninterrupted ; and, founded on the precepts of 
our holy faith, has the fairest prospect of stability. 

Permanent and universal Peace is not altogether at man’s 
disposal: it is encouraging to observe the growth of pacific 
dispositions in the world ; and societies conducted in a tem- 
perate and Christian spirit may contribute to their extension 
and maintenance. 

With these views, the object of your Society cannot fail 
of my cordial approbation, without involving an implied 
concurrence in measures adopted for its attainment, over 
which I have no control. ALEXANDER, 


To Robert Marsden, Esq. 
London. 
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IMPORTANT LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


From the Revo. B. C. Meigs. 
Batticotta, Jaffna, Aug, 27, 1818. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 

TxHoven 1 am in all probability personally unknown to 
you, you will not, under existing circumstances, think it too 
great a liberty for me to address a few lines to you, to inclose 
a letter from J. N. Mooyaart Esq. of this place, directed to 
you, and which he has kindly intrusted to my care to be for- 
warded to America. You will also find inclosed a Bill on 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. for the sum of $25, made payable to 
you, which is a donation from Mr. M. to the Massachusetts 
Peace Society. 

You will already have learned something of the character 
of Mr. M. from the communications which my brethren and 
myself have transmitted to our patrons at home. It will not 
be necessary, therefore, for me to repeat at this time, much 
of what has before been written. 

To you, my dear sir, it will be the best recommendation of 
Mr. M. to tell you that he is not merely a Christian in name, 
but in deed and in truth,—an enlightened and decided advocate 
of evangelical religion,—a man who exemplifies the excellency 
of the principles which be professes, by a consistent walk and 
conversation. He is one of His Majesty’s civil servants on 
this Island,—a gentleman in his manners, and famed for his 
generous hospitality to all who will make his house their 
home. His kindness is however particularly manifested to 
those who are of the household of faith. Missionaries of three 
different denominations in this district, all consider him their 
beloved friend and christian brother, and his house their 
home whenever they are disposed to call upon him. 

You can hardly imagine, my dear sir, how much he con- 
tributes to the peace, the comfort, and I may add, the useful- 
ness of the missionaries in Jaffna. As a magistrate, also, he 
is always ready to affurd them any aid which they may re- 
quire. 
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It will surely afford you much pleasure to receive the in- 
closed testimonivs of his cordial approbation of the object and 
labors of the Massachusetts Peace Society, of which you have 
the honor to be Secretary. To know that your distinguished 
and persevering efforts to enlighten the public mind on this 
interesting subject, are acknowledged and approved in India, 
will surely be an encouragemént to you to persevere in this 
cause, which is so intimately connected with the dearest in- 
terests of men in time and in eternity. May the blessing of 
Almighty God rest upon that Society ; and may Jesus Christ, 
the great « Prince of Peace,” deign to smile upon their efforts 
toextend his peaceful reign, until every region of this troubled 
earth shall bow to his sceptre, and become the willing sub- 
jects of his kingdom—until men shall universally respond to 
the Song of Angels—* Glory to God in the highest—on earth 
Peace—guvod will to men.” Your unworthy fellow-laborer 


in the vineyard of our Lord, 


Rev. Noah Worcester, BensaMin C. MEtGs, 
Secr’y tw the Mats. Peace Society. ™ 


From J. \. Mooyaart, Esq. 


Jaffnapatam, Aug. 20, 1818. 


sir, 

WaeEn first in this distant part of the world I heard of the 
bold and laudable efforts made by a few individuals in Amer- 
ica to stem a popular delusion, which has deluged the world 
for ages past with blood and misery, my heart vibrated in 
unison with the’ sentiments which actuated the members of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, to such a great and noble un- 
dertuking.—I most sincerely implored that Savior, whose 
kingdom consists in peace and brotherly love ‘amongst his 
happy subjects, that these endeavors, in full conformity with 
the precepts of his Gospel, might diffuse far and wide the 
blessed principle calculated to banish out of the world one of 
the leading features of the kingdom of darkness, 

With unusual interest and admiration I perused the Publi- 
cations which have so boldly attacked prejudices on which 
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the practice of ages had stamped the delusive character 
of necessity ; prejudices which have hitherto passed as current 
coin, for want of investigation, and because they are so con- 
genial to the pride and covetousness of men. The arguments 
used in exposing the various and complicated evils connected 
with a prevalent war spirit, its demoralizing and antichristian 
tendency, and its dreadful effects appear to me, must in the 
end open the eyes of the generality of men :—ignorance will 
no longer envelop their minds in impenetrable darkness :— 
the spreading light of the everlasting Gospel will also pene- 
trate the darkest recesses of malignant passions, expose to 
open view their nature, tendency, and effects; and thereby 
lead men to hail with gratitude the happy day which has 
emancipated them from the cruel thraldom to which for ages 
the species was subject. 

Ny heart, sir, rejoices to see the attempt made to undeceive 
the world on such an important point. It isa great, a glori- 
ous event in our happy era; and must be followed with suc- 
cess, because not a jot or title of the glorious predictions 
relating to the kingdom of Peace, Righteousness, and Holi- 
ness on earth, can remain unfulfilied—In what a signal 
manner has the Author of Peace and Love manifested his 
approbation of the generous efforts commenced in America ? 
A strange coincidence of circumstances tending towards the 
same object, clearly proves that the set time is come ;—the 
fire has spread on both sides the Atlantic ;-—-Great Britain, 
the nursery of benevolence, humanity, and virtue, has es- 
poused (no doubt with her usual energy) the cause suggested 
by her descendants s—Peace Societies are probably by this 
time established on the continent of Europe ;—and the active 
genius of our happy age is perhaps every where engaged in 
devising schemes of spreading and consolidating human 
happiness.—A brilliant spectacle this, which no doubt the 
purer part of creation delight to contemplate. The pres- 
ent seems an age not of contemplative, but of practical 
Christianity ;—the new and powerful impulse given to the 
human mind continues to produce the happiest effects ; 
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and Christians delight in opportunities to do good to their 
species without making invidious distinctions. Partaking, I 
humbly trust, something of the prevailing spirit, I beg to be 
permitted to offer you my mite in support of the labors of 
love of the Society, of which 1 understand you are the Secre- 
tary. The worthy Missionaries sent out by your country to 
this benighted part of the world, have kindly lent me their 
aid in remitting to you, through the Society with which they 
are connected, 25 Spanish dollars.—I shall be bappy to con- 
tinue contributing annually towards so good a cause, as my 
circumstances will permit——The only favor I have to solicit 
is, that the Publications issued by your Society may be sent 
to me, directed to the care of the American Missionaries at 
this station. 

I conclude by fervently wishing that the great Prince of 
Peace may crown the labors of all the Societies which have 
a common object in view with abundant success :—May their 
efforts outlive every opposition; and may we soon hear that 
the abolition of the practice of War is no more a Utopian 
scheme than that of the detestable traffic in human beings. 
the reward of all those engaged in this work of benevolence, 
left on record by the great Head of the Church—« Blessed 
are the peace makers, for they shall be called the children of 

»”’—is sufficiently encouraging for their perseverance, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


and sincere well wisher, 
J. N. Mooyaart. 


EXTRACTS FROM IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


“‘] wave your kind letter of the 8th instant ; and have at 
several times received from you publications intended te 
promote peace and good will among men, and containing 
arguments against war, which ought, in my epinion, to have 
great weight with all who have the true interest of their 
country at heart. 

‘* My sentiments are in favor of the design; I ardently 
Wish the exertions now making may be continued and extend- 
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ed, and produce lasting benefit to our country, and through- 
out the world.” 

« Few truths are capable of being made more conspicuous, 
than the folly, madness, criminality, and miseries of war. 
And so certain it is, that public opinion is influenced by 
the literature of the civilized world, and controls more or 
less directly all governments, I can see nothing chimerical 
in the expectation, that the press, by correcting and purifying 
this public opinion, may greatly reduce in number the causes 
which have been reputed to justify war, as well as diminish 
the acts of injustice, which provoke resentment and hostility. 
—To say nothing of the moral and physical evils occasioned 
by war, how does the heart sicken at a recollection of its 
cost and waste of property! Yet this is undoubtedly one of 
its least evils, and deserves to be mentioned only as it can be 
presented to the mind in a more definite and tangible form, 
How many works of public utility—how many institutions 
of charity and beneficence,—how many endowments of schools 
and colleges,—how many internal improvements,—how much 
for agriculture, the arts, literature, and religion, would the 
expenses of a single war effect? It may well be doubted, 
whether all the establishments now in existence, produced by 
public spirit, for improving the condition and increasing the 
comforts and happiness of mankind, have cost as much as one 
protracted European war. To what a conspicuous rank, 
then, as a benefactor of the human race, ought he to be en- 
titled—he, by whose efforts such truths and principles have 
been sent home to the bosoms of men, as to have prevented 
the terrible resort to war in a single instance? The promo- 
tion of peace on earth is a glorious object for the ambition of 
a good man. Engaged in such a cause, let not its advocates 
be ashamed to magnify their Apostleship.” 


Had we permission, we should add weight to the foregoing 
testimonies, by giving the names of the two gentlemen from 
whose letters these extracts were taken. We shall only say; 
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that each of them has, to the honor of his country, occupied 
a seat in the Congress of the United States, and, with untar- 
nished reputation, sustained other offices of high responsibili- 
ty. Assoon as the American Congress shall have a majority 
of such men, our nation will probably be exempted from the 
scourge of war. 


— 
PEACE SOCIETY IN NORTHBORO’. 


Constitutian of the Northboro’ Branch of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 


Ir is our happiness, that we live in an age, distinguished above all that 
have preceded it, for the number and importance of the benevolent insti- 
tutions, to which it has given birth. A spirit of Christian philanthropy 
seems to have gone abroad in the earth, rousing the minds of men to great 
and d exertions to promote the cause of religion and humanity 

. a recent period the attention of many Christians in different parts of 
the world has been directed, as we trust, by an overruling Providence, to 
the subject of war. An opinion, whether true or false, now prevails to a 
very considerable extent, that the custom of war is entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the Christian religion, and that some other mode of settling na- 
tional disputes, more politic, equitable, and humane, may be substituted 
inits place. It is confidently believed by many wise and good men, that 
a great and memorable revolution is about taking place in the public mind 
on this momentous subject ;—and that the time is not far distant, when 
the custom of war will be generally regarded with the greatest detestation 
and horror.—Various circumstances conspire to strengthen them in this 
belief, besides the express declaration of the inspired volume, that, during 
the reign of the Messiah, and in consequence of the universal diffusion of 
Christian principles, “ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” It is certainly a most encouraging cir- 
cumstance, that ‘commonly it requires nothing more than an impartial 
consideration of the subject, to remove the prejudices uf education, and to 
enlist the judgment and the feelings in favor of the object of Peace Asso- 
ciations. Indeed, what can be a nobler design, and one more worthy of the 
cordial approbation and support of every Christian and every lover of his 
country, than the attempt to persuade men, that the horrid custom of war, 
which has been the source of so much poverty, and misery and sin in every 
age, is not a necessary part of our system :—that it had its origin in a 
barbarous age, and owes its prevalence tu popular delusion? 

Impressed with these views, and desirous of contributing something to 
the advancement of the cause of peace, a number of the inhabitants of the 
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town of Northboro’ have formed themselves into a society—to be called 
The Northboro’ Branch of the Massachusetts Peace Society,—adopting as the 
basis of their union the fullowing Articles :-— 

Art. 1. Any male inhabitant of the town of Northboro’, who has arrived 
at the years of discretion, may have his name enrolled as a member of this 
Society, by signifying his request to the Secretary, and shall be at liberty 
to withdraw his name whenever he pleases. 

Art. 2. In order to extend the influence of this Society as widely as 
possible, and with a view to the accommodation of those who may approve 
its object, but may feel unable to contribute to its funds, the subscriptions 
will be wholly voluntary on the part of each individual, 

Arr. 3. Those members, however, who shall pay one dollar annually, 
will be entitled to one half the amount of their subscriptions in peace 
publications at the wholesale price, and will be considered as members 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

Ant. 4. The remaining half of their subscriptions, together with all the 
money paid by the other members, shall be transmitted to the Treasurer 
of the M. P. S. to be refunded in peace publications at the wholesale price, 
for the use of this Society. 

Arr. 5. The officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, all of whom 
ex officio, with five others chosen by the Society, shall be Directors to 
manage all the concerns of the Society. 

Ant. 6. There shall be a meeting of this Society on the second Wednes- 
day of November annually—when an Address or Discourse shall be deliv- 
ered—and all the officers chosen by ballot—and all necessary business 
transacted which may be regularly brought before the Society. 

Art.7. It having been suggested, that individuals from other towns 
might wish to become members of this Society—Voted, that such individ- 
uals be admitted at their request to enjoy the same privileges with other 
members. 

Ant, 8. This Constitution shall be subject to revision at each annual 
meeting :—but the object of the Society shall ever be to promote “ Peace on 
earth, and good will toward men.” 

[This Constitution was accepted March 4, 1819.] 


The Society was organixed March 11, by the choice of the 
following Officers. 
Rev. Josern ALLEN, President. 
Isaac Davis, Esq, Vice President. 
Nanvum Fay, Ese. Secretury. 
Seta Grant, Esq. Treasurer. 
Directors. 


James Keyes Capt. Cyrus Gale 
Samuel Sever Samuel Allen 


Seth Grant, Esq. Members 75. 
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AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


ARoLITion oF supictaL comaat. “ The British Parliament has abolished 
the cruel aud absurd law, sanctioning the termination of disputes by per- 
sonal combat. Whatever might have been its uses in the barbarous ages, 
when it found its way into the British statate book, it was argued that it 
was now a disgrace to civilization.”—Columbian Centinel, April 11, 1819. 

The law referred to in the above article “ found its way into the British 
statute book,” in the time of the Norman government in England. It 
authorized an accused person to challenge his accuser, or a witness, or 
even his judge, and to decide the question of guilty or not guilty, by duel 
or combat. From the recent abolition of this “ cruel and absurd law,” 
may we not infer a probability that the time is approaching, when those 
more cruel and absurd laws which sanction public war for the “ termination 
of disputes”? between rulers, will experience a similar condemnation. The 
latter are far more ruinous than the former, and not less “a disgrace to 
civilization.” 

Tur Henarn or Peace, a monthly periodical work, commenced its course 
in London, in January of this year. Two Numbers have been recently 
received, The work is patronized by the Society for Promoting Permanent 
and Universal Peace, and is devoted to the objects of this Society. Much 
good may_be anticipated from this publication. 

* An HistortcaL Account ov Tat Inptan Nations” has been recently 
published by the American Philosphical Society. This we regard as an 
auspicious occurrence, because the work is well adapted to ‘correct public 
opinion, to excite benevolence towards the abused tribes of natives, to 
expose the shameful origin of our wars with that people, to produce deep 
regret for the past, and more caution in time to come. The work is 
worthy of being carefully read by every Member of Congress, by all who 
have any concern in the government of our country, or any regard to its 
future honor and welfare. 

‘*A friend suggests whether it is not worth mentioning among Auspicious 
occurrences, that a Major General, the first in command in the state of 
North Carolina, and who commanded its military forces when in actual 
service during the late war, now proposes to become the Editor of an 
Agricultural Magazine! This is, he adds, almost literally converting the 
sword into a pruning hook.” 

intelligence has been received that a Peace Society has been formed at 
Salem, in Indiana, of forty members. 

A considerable number of respectable members have been added to the 
M. P. S. since the Catalogue was published, the first of March,—of which 
number are the following gentlemen :—Hon. Benjamin Pickman, Jun. of 
Salem; Hon. C. H. Atherton, Amherst, N. H.; Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
Byfield; Rev. Thomas Carlisle, Salem; and Rev. John Codman of Dore 
chester, as a Lire Sunscriper, 

Since the last Number was printed, the Northboro’ Branch of the 
M. P. S. was formed on the most liberal principles, consisting of 73 mem- 
bers. This event deserves a conspicuous place among the auspicious 
occurrences of the last three months. 

An able Report of the Committee of the Senate of the United States, on 
the Seminole war, affords ground of hope, that wars on the Indians will 
not in future escape a strict scrutiny, both in regard to their origin and the 
Manner in which they may be conducted—and, consequently, that much 
caution will be displayed on the part of our Government and our Generals. 

We have been credibly informed that “ tue Cherokees, after a cession of 
lands, on account of a portion of their nation gone over to the Arkansas, 
and to have lands assigned to them there, are quieted in the guaranty of 
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the remainder of their country in perpetuity ;” that ‘of the lands ceded, 
about 100,000 acres are appropriated for a perpetual school fund, for 
diffusing the benefits of education among the Cherokee nation on this 
side of the Mississippi ;” and that “$10,000 are appropriated by Act of 
Congress, to promote Indian civilization ” 

What a contrast between this humane policy, and that which has too 
often been adopted, of making war on the Indians, and then demanding an 
“unreasonable cession ” of their lands as a condition of peace! May we 
‘not hope that the more benevolent policy will be extended to all the Indian 
tribes, and that all the revenues of Government, resulting from tne sale of 
lands ceded by them will yet be appropriated to improve their condition, 
and to preserve peace between the several tribes, and between them and 
the white people? This would be a just, benevolent, and magnanimous 
policy. Would it not also be “ bringing forth fruits meet for repentance ?” 


Lines on the Settlement of Pennsylvania by William Penn. 
[Extracted from the Herald of Peace.] 
Just was the enterprize, and great the plan, 
To tame, by mild example, savage man ; 
With charms of gentle intercourse, to bind 
The warlike to the peaceful of mankind. 

The dauntless leader of a blameless band, 
Approached with heart sincere and proffered hand 5 
Assembled chiefs with mute attention heard 
Sounds unaccustomed in the stranger’s word ; 
Calmed were those restless passions, fierce and wild, 
Which nature gives to her untutor’d child ; 

Stern warriors dropt their arms, and wondering stood, 
Convine’d their reason, and their hearts subdued ; - 
For truth of a divine possest, 
E’en finds an echo in the savage breast. 
Beneath an elm, the monarch of the wood, 
Which long a reverenc’d memorial stood, 
Were witness’d deeds of light, by men renown’d, 
Which Heaven approved, which Angels might have own’d ; 
A guileless treaty with a simple race, 
By Justice built on Truth’s eternal base ; 
A conquest worthy of the gospel age, 
Alike rever’d “ by savage, saint, and sage,” 
By oaths unsanction’d, yet without a stain, 
A model of true grandeur shall remain. 
Then the poor children of the forest saw ; 
The Christian name adorned with Christian law : 
They saw reflected on their darksome way, 
The dawn auspicious of a brighter day. 
The wild and gentle met, and smok’d at ease 
The all-composing calumet of Peace ; 
The tomahawk the woodman’s axe became, 
Or, buried deep, had lost its deathful fame ; 
The belt of friendship by the grandsire won, 
An honor’d legacy adorn’d the son ; 
And Pewy’s illustrious name shall long be found, 
Proclaim’d with blessings, and with honors crown'd,” 


Nort.—In giving the names of the Directors of East Haddam Branch, 


the name of WintiaM Paumen, Esa. the third Director, was unintentionally 
omitted. 





APPENDIX 


TO NO. 4, VOL. II. 


OF THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


AN APPEAL TO MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN LADIES, 


The following extracts are from a Sermon on Universal Peace, by the 
Rev. David Bogue of Gosport in England, delivered in October, 
1813; and published in a Volume of Sermons on the Millennium 
in 1818. 

« We have reason to bless God that the number of those 
Christians who perceive and feel their obligations to seek the 
peace of mankind is increasing from day to day. In the first 
ages of the Church there were some who understood this to be 
the ductrine of the gospel. At the Reformation it had also its 
advocates ; but they unhappily appended to it other sentiments, 
which were unfouriled, and thus detracted from the weight of 
their testimony te peace. Since that time, none have been so 
faithful witnesses to the pacific spirit of the religion of Jesus as 
the Quakers; and had all the rulers of Christendom been of 
that persuasion for the last hundred and fifty years, the oceans 
of blood shed in wars would have had no existence; and how 
much happier a countenance would Europe have worn than she 
now wears. Yes, the Quakers—I use it not as a name of re- 
proach, but distinction—have ever acted on their principles, 
with a consistency and disinterestedness, which do them the 
highest honour. For more than a century after their rise, few 
besides themselves adopted their peaceful creed: but of late it 
has been embraced by considerable numbers among every sect ; 
and there is reason to conclude, that if it has made converts 
in the most unfavourable circumstances, its progress will be 
rapid when the state of the world, by the restoration of peace, 
shall be more congenial to its claims. 
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«« All the disciples of Christ should imbibe the spirit of peace. 
Above all, let the Ministers of Christ be men of peace, and ad- 
vocates for the peace of the world. If we seek to inflame the 
malevolent passions of the soul, who shall be found to cool 
them? ‘The people of the world talk of glory from victory and 
conquest: but we know that honour and happiness can arise 
only from doing the will of God, and living in subjection to him, 
and in peace with men. Let us tell the world so, and call them 
away from their angry contests, to dwell in love. O that those 
who preach to Emperors and Kings, to ministers of state, and 
to parliaments, would lift up their voice like a trumpet, and 
proclaim to them from the great Jehovah, and from Jesus 
Christ who shed his blood for sinners to save them from mis- 
ery, that the religion of the New Testament is a religion of 
peace ; and that for the blood of every man slain in war, the 
Almighty Ruler of the universe will demand an account of those 
who direct the affairs of nations, and decree violence and war, 
and not pursue peace with their whole heart. 

«¢ The cooperation of all enlightened Christians to diffuse these 
benevolent principles, would do much to promote the peace of 
the world. The great changes in the moral world, which are 
pregnant with happiness to man, are only to be brought about 
by the most vigorous exertions of moral principles in the 
breasts of the wise and good. It is from the operation of prin- 
ciples, that the peaceful state of the world is to be produced: 
and these principles must be disseminated .by those in whose 
hearts they reign. Few they may be at first; but the number 
will continually increase. Let every one consider what he can 
do to promote the grand work, and let him do it without delay. 
He that has nothing else, has a tongue to plead the cause of 
peace in his domestic circle, and infuse his sentiments into the 
minds of his neighbours too, and his acquaintances, and those 
he meets with in the way. Another can write clearly and forci- 
bly: let his letters to his friends bear testimony to his zeal, 
and let him compose tracts to enlighten society on the subject. 
A third has a talent for poetry; let him in tuneful numbers 
touch the reader’s heart with a delineation of the miseries of 
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war and the blessings of peace. A fourth possesses wealth, 
and he can purchase these publications, and spread them far 
and wide A fifth is aman of genius, and could in a fuller 
and more elaborate treatise give an extensive as well as an im- 
pressive view of the doctrine: let him consecrate his powers to 
this service, in honour of the Prince of Peace. A sixth has 
the eloquence of Apollos ; and he can stand up in a public as- 
sembly, and arrest the attention and move the heart of every, 
hearer: let him cry aloud and spare not, and merit the title of 
the Orator of Peace. The ministers of Christ from the pulpit 
(and it is no improper theme from that hallowed place) can lead 
their audience to a sight of the sources of wars,—those lusts 
which war in the members, and unveil their deformity; and 
can display with success the charming beauties of peace on 
earth and good will to men. 

« To collect the force of all these into one centre, from which 
the rays of light and heat may be emitted in every direction 
with more powerful energy, is a thing of high importance. 
This effect an association will produce; and as we live in an 
age of societies to combine individual effects for public benefit, 
why should not one be formed for promoting peace among the 
nations of the earth? If such a society were formed, and were 
to exert itself with becoming activity, in ten years’ time the 
pacific principle would be so widely diffused through every 
rank in the community, that it would be no easy matter (the ex- 
pression is too cold) it would be inconceivably difticult—maay, 
almost impossible to prevail on the people of Great Britain to 
engage in war. The subject, every one will allow, merits all 
the attention that can be given to it. We want a man wise, 
good, benevolent, and zealous to lay the foundation stone of this 
temple of peace, and aid igggemolishing the capitol of war, that 
its stones may be taken to Fuild the walls of this sacred edifice. 

**Q that He who raised up a Howard, to visit the prisons of 
Europe, and convert dungeons of extreme wretchedness into tol- 
erable confinement ;—who inspired a Clarkson to devote his 
life to the destruction of African slavery, and crowned his zeal 
with success ;—O that He would call forth some wise, pious, 
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enlightened, ardent philanthropist, who shall form this determi- 
nation in his heart, and carry it into execution :—* To con- 
vince mankind that Christianity forbids war, to banish the idea 
of its lawfulness from their creed, and the love of its practice 
from their hearts,—and to make all men seek peace with their 
whole soul, and pursue it with all their might, till it establish 
a universal reign over human nature,—shall be the grand ob- 
ject of my existence on earth.”—And how exalted an object of 
benevolence does he choose! The suffering of the tenants of a 
prison-house in comparison with the miseries of war, is but as 
the anguish of a single family pining away and dying for want, 
when placed by the side of a whole populous province desolated 
by a famine, which has consumed all its inhabitants. Even the 
more extensive calamities of the African slave-trade, drawn 
up in array before the ravages and horrors of war are like the 
hill Mizar compared to Lebanon. What blessings will not de- 
scend on the head and heart of the man who devotes himself to 
the destruction of this monstrous foe of human happiness ? 

** The influence of the Female Sex is universally acknowledged 
and felt. I want that influence to diffuse peace and love over 
the face of the earth. I scarcely know how to address myself 
to respectable ma‘rons, who, after nursing their sons with the 
tenderest affection, send them away to the work of desolation, 
and rejoice at their success—when they make women like your- 
selves widows and their children fatherless; or overwhelm an 
aged father and mother with sorrow, because their boy perish- 
ed in the field by your young hero’s sword: and then they 
praise God for what their sons have done. A thousand times 
rather would I that God had said concerning me—* write this 
man childless”—than a son of mine had ever imbrued his hands 
in the blood of man his brother. 

« A greater number of celebrated female writers than the pres- 
ent, no age has produced. But what grave essay in prose, or 
what poetic effusion of yours do we find to bring war into dis- 
grace, to awaken the horror of every feeling heart against its 
miseries and its crimes? In which of your works haye ye come 
forth as the advocates of humanity and the champions of peace? 
Tell me, that I may withdraw the censure. You are silent; 
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you blush at this reproach, and well you may: they may just- 
ly be the most burning’ blushes that ever reddened the female 
cheek. Had you employed your tender eloquence in the cause 
of humanity and peace, ten thousands of ingenuous youth, 
whose hearts’ flood was poured out on the ground, and whose 
faces were bloodless and pale in death as they lay in the open 
field,—had been spared, and now adorning both the domestic 
circle and society with their presence and affection. To speak 
thus grieves me to the heart, but I am compelled to do it—for 
there are seasons when truth must be spoken, however painful it 
may be both to the speaker and the auditor.—You blush for 
your neglect, but I must have more than blushes—I want fruits 
meet for repentance. My earnest wish is to see you become the 
determined foes of war, and the most ardent friends of peace, 
I long to hear you plead with all your souls, (and who can 
plead like you ?) for the harmony of the world, and peace among 
the nations. If every intelligent and pious and benevolent fe- 
male would engage heart and hand in the work, the success 
would be beyond conception great. 

«©Qh! if all the ministers of the Gospel would unite in this 
labour of love and work of peace, what wonders would be done ! 
What an amazing change for the better would be produced ! 
Shall I bring arguments to convince or motives to induce you to 
lift up your voice for the peace of the world? 1 will not bring 
one, If you refuse your aid—-go strip yourselves of your robes 
of office, depart and officiate at the altars of some savage idol 
who delights in slaughter and in blood!—But why do I speak 
thus? Surely none of you, my Brethren, will refuse to come to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty foes of human happi- 
ness. On the contrary, each will exert himsclf in the glorious 
cause, and endeavour to excel every other in maintaining the 
honour of the Prince of Peace; and strive that there may not 
be an individual in his flock who has not imbibed the principles 
of peace, and sworn, at the altar of the Gospel, hatred and de- 
struction to war. Such an union of efforts will, through the di- 
Vine blessing, infallibly gain the day; and in prayer for this 


blessing Jet every heart be continually lifted up to the God of 
all grace !” 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


Tue preceding extracts are given in the form of a Tract, as 
being well adapted to excite the attention of two classes of 
Christians, on whom much is depending—Ministers of the gos- 
pel and religious Ladies. If any inference may be safely drawn 
from history or observation, we may confidently say, that no 
nation can long support the popularity of any custom against 
the combined influence of public teachers of religion and the 
fair sex. If these two classes of people can be persuaded to 
exert their influence for the abolition of war, the work will be 
done. Consequently, if Peace Societies shall fail of accomplish- 
ing their object, this failure may be imputed to a defect of ex- 
ertion on the part of Ministers and Ladies. 

But, in the benevolent attempt to abolish war, from what 
other classes of people should we naturally expect a more 
prompt and decided cooperation, than from the two which have 
been named? ‘To promote love and peace among men, is an . 
essential part of the duty of every gospel Minister; and “a 
meek and quiet spirit,” is the “ ornament” of the female charac- 
ter, “ which is in the sight of God of great price.” 

It is indeed a melancholy if not an unaccountable fact, that, 
in former ages, the influence of both ministers and females was 
employed to cherish the martial spirit and sharpen the swords 
of ferocious warriors. But better things are now expected of 
them, and things which tend to salvation. The Sun of Peace 
has risen to bless the world with the light of life. ‘Thousands 
of reflecting people now see that the spirit of war, revenge, and 
violence is a perfect contrast to the spirit of the Messiah. A 
great change has occurred in the views of a multitude of Minis- 
ters, both in regard to the character and the necessity of war. 
Many have openly avowed their abhorrence of the savage cus- 
tom. In the Massachusetts Peace Society alone there is alrea- 
dy about a hundred Ministers of the various denominations of 
Christians. 

But those who shall duly reflect on the objects for which 
Peace Socicties have been formed will be convinced, that more 
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unanimity on the part of Ministers, more zeal and more exer- 
tion, are desirable and necessary. The horrible custom of set- 
tling disputes by an appeal to arms is so deeply, rooted in the 
prejudices of men, that it cannot be eradicated without consid- 
erable effort :—And what degree of zeal and exertion can be too 
great in the attempt to abolish a custom which has authorized 
the practice of wholesale violence, robbery, and manslaughter,— 
which has already effected the murder and ruin of hundreds 
of millions of our racey—and which is even now, at great ex- 
pense, training up millions more to be employed in butchering 
one another! Is it not time for all the Ministers ef the Chris- 
tian religion to lay aside party animosities, that they may make 
one united and irresistible effort to save their fellow men from 
the atrocious crimes and cruel ravages of war, and cause the 
world to resound with the glad tidings of PERMANENT PEACE? 

To Christian Ladies a respectful appeal was made in No, 12 
of the Friend of Peace. To that is now added the impressive 
address of Mr. Bogue, which, we confidently believe, will not be 
in vain. Repeating the language of this writer, we may say to 
the Ladies, « And who can plead like you?” Who like you can 
persuade husbands, brothers, and sons to reflect on the barba- 
rous practice of appealing to war and violence for the adjust- 
ment of controversies ? ho like you, mothers, can inspire 
your daughters with sentiments of abhorrence for the glittering 
symbols and apparatus of war and murder? Who like you can 
look into disrepute that savage spirit which boasts of having 
slaughtered multitudes of fellow beings—bereaving parents of 
their sons, children of their fathers, and wives of their hus- 
bands ;—which also boasts of hanging captives, burning towns, 
and desolating countries? Who like you can make men asham- 
ed of a disposition to wish for opportunities to display their 
tiger courage in the work of revenge and slaughter? Who like 
you can cure men of that fatal insanity which bestows the high- 
est praises on mighty and abandoned murderers? Who like 


you, by smiles or frowns, can sharpen or sheath the sword of 
the destroyer ? 
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Since, then, the God of nature, grace, and peace, has made 
the continuance of this worst of all customs, in such a manner 
dependent on the pleasure of Ministers of religion and the fair 
sex,—to what bitter self-reproach will they be exposed, should 
they refuse or neglect to employ their influence for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the abolition of war! If through their tim- 
idity or supineness the sword shall continue to devour, at whose 
hands will the blood of the slain be required? Not merely at 
the hands of the unreflecting warrior, but at the hands of all 
who might have done much to prevent the dire calamity. 

But, beloved brethren and sisters, «* we are persuaded better 
things of you, though we thus speak”—We are persuaded that 
you will not sit still and see incessant preparations for war, 
without some effort to prevent the recurrence of those scenes of 
crime and horror, which bewildered men regard as scenes of 
glory. 

We hope that no one will be deterred from exertion by the mag- 
nitude of the cbject of Peace Societies, nor by the formidable pre- 
judices which they have to encounter. From what has been al- 
ready effected by slender means, we may confidently infer, that 
the object is attainable,—that the prejudices in favor of war 
may be conquered,—that if God should grant, for forty years to 
come, the same ratio of annual success, which he has bestowed 
in the last four years, there will not be found, in 1860, a single 
advocate for war either in the United States, or in the British 
empire ; and that, in sixty years from the present time, the atro- 
cious custom may be abolished from every region of the earth. 
We do not say that the ratio of success will continue uninter- 
rupted ; but if itshould, a less number of years than we have 
named will be sufficient to render the business of public war as 
much the object of general abhorrence, as it has been of eulogy 
and admiration. 


THE 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. TLiced¥ Os Vz 


A SENATORIAL ANSWER TO THE GRAND OBJECTION. 


L. is generally admitted, that war is a great evil, that 
its abolition is a desirable object, and that the controversies 
of rulers should, were it possible, be settled on the principles 
of civilization, by referring them to a Tribunal constituted 
for that end. But when this plan is urged, the objector 
triumphantly exclaims,—What power can such a Tribunal 
possess, to enforce its decisions! 'This objection seems to be 
regarded by many as sufficient to silence all the intelligent 
advocates for peace. If, therefore, a satisfactory answer can 
be given, an important point will be gained, and the friends 
of peace may hold on their way rejoicing. 

We are happy in finding materials for obviating the objec- 
tion, in the late Answer of the Senate of Massachusetts to 
the Governor’s speech. Having mentioned “ intelligence and 
virtue ” as « the ornament and defence of republican institu- 
tions,” the Senate proceeds to say :— 

“ The laws derive their force, not from the impulse of any 
physical power. The legislature of a republic is not surrounded 
by arms. The judiciary, which commands universal submissior 
to its decisions, from the powerful as well as the weak, has no 
energy but what is derived from the sense of justice, which resides 
in the breasts of the people. The force of a republican govern- 
ment, the only one compatible with freedom, is therefore a mental 
force. And as the laws have their origin in the will of the people, 
so they are carried into execution principally by the sentiment 
known to prevail in favor of virtue, order, and good government. 
A constitution which requires the support of an armed force, is 
either defective itself, or supposes debasement in a considerable 


part of those subjected toit. It either does not possess the confi- 
dence and attachment of the people, as the security of their 
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rights, or the people do not justly appreciate those rights. It 
therefore becomes a Commonwealth to recollect, that, as they 
value their liberties and immunities, public opinion, the source 
and guide of political power, should be founded on public virtue 
and intelligence.” 


But how does this passage apply to the formidable objec- 
tion? It applies by shewing that there is such a thing as 
« mental force,” to give effect to the decisions of well organ- 
ized Tribunals. Our government is indeed republican; but 
this affords the better opportunity to see what may be done 
by the force of public opinion, when enlightened by the « dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge and correct principles.” If in the 
present state of knowledge and virtue in our country, the 
judiciary commands universal submission to its decisions,” 
without the force of arms, may we not safely infer, that the 
force of public sentiment may be extended to the decisions 
of a Tribunal of Honor and Equity for the adjustment of 
national controversies ? 

We are aware that a more general diffusion of knowledge, 
relating to the causes and evils of war, is necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object. But considering the various 
and accumulating means which are in operation to illuminate 
the world, we may presume that many years will not be 
requisite to convince the intelligent of different countries, that 
the principles of christianity and civilization are preferable 
to the barbarous principles of war for the adjustment of differ- 
ences, and that the former are applicable to nations and rulers, 
as well as to smaller societies and private individuals. When 
public sentiment shall have been enlightened on this subject, 
armies will be no more necessary to enforce a decree of the 
proposed Tribunal of nations, than they now are to give 
effect to a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

If it be a truth, that « public opinion is the source and 
guide of political power,” then as soon as public opinion 
shall be in favor of the principles of civilization, in preference 
to the principles of war, « political power ” must take that 
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course. Rulers as well as subjects must submit. They are 
mutually dependent on each other ; and rulers cannot sup- 
port war, if the general opinion of their subjects should be 
against the horrible appeal to arms. When public opinion 
shall have been duly enlightened, that ruler who will not 
submit acontroverted question to a Tribunal or Umpire, 
rather than to expose his subjects to the crimes and desola- 
tions of war, will be regarded with horror, as a merciless 
barbarian. Like the duellist, he will be left to fight his own 
battles, and to suffer the odium due to his folly. 

While public opinion has been in favor of war, as lawful 
and necessary, it bas done great things and filled the world 
with mischief. But public opinion is liable to be changed. 
It has been changed in thousands of instances ; and by these 
changes a multitude of savage laws and customs have been 
abolished. In many instances a change in public sentiment 
has paralyzed an absurd or inhuman law, years before it was 
repealed by legislators. When public opinion changes in 
regard to the necessity of a sanguinary law, it first becomes 
difficult, and afterwards impossible to carry the law into exe- 
cution. Many such laws are still retained in statute books, 
unrepealed, as monuments or memorials of the barbarity of 
earlier times. A8 a change in public sentiment can thus 
enervate an absurd or cruel law, so it can enforce one which 
is humane and wise; and as it calf enforce humane laws, so 
it can give effect to humane compacts and decisions. There- 
fore, should such a Tribunal as has been often proposed, be 
organized by a compact between the rulers of different na- 
tions, it will stand in no need of armies to enforce its decrees. 
An enlightened public sentiment in its favor, will be infinitely 
preferable to all the military and naval establishments in the 
universe, 

We may add, what we verily believe to be true, that the 
expense of the military and naval establishments of Christen- 
dom for a single year, if judiciously employed, would be suf- 
ficient to illuminate the world so far as to obtain a general 
consent of nations to the abolition of war, and to insure their 
acquiescence in the decisions of Pacific Tribunals. 
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THE WAR OF MASON AND M’CARTY. 


“ Tuts dispute between Mason and M’Carty was of more than 
two years’ standing, and originated at the election poll in Loudon 
county, Virginia. M’Carty, who for the most part made his 
home at Alexandria, offered to vote. Mason observed, that he 
did not consider him entitled to a vote. M’Carty asserted his 
right, and said that he would take the necessary oath to entitle 
him to the exercise of it. Mason then said, J/ you swear, you 
will perjure yourself. ‘This was the spark, blown to a flame — 
A newspaper war then ensued; and after abusing each other in 
the most uncourteous manner, the contest was given ovcr.—But 
the tortured feelings of Mason would not let him rest. On the ar- 
rival of Gen. Jackson at the seat of government, Gen. Mason re- 
paired thither to consult with his relation, Dr. Bronaugh, one of 
Gen. Jackson’s Aids, as to the course proper for him to pursue. 

After this interview, M’Carty was sent for to the seat of gov- 
ernment. He was challenged, and it was finally agreed that the 
battle should be fought“ with muskets at the distance of ten feet.” 

“ Arrayed against each other with all the ferocity of savages, 
their guns were brought to an order. Bronaugh then asked, are 
you ready ?-The word was given, fire / The guns were brought 
to the hip and fired—Gen. Mason was precipitated into an awful 
eternity with all his imperfections, and this last black transgres- 
sion upon his head! while M’Carty escaped with a slight scratch 
upon his arm. 

“ During all the preparation for this bloody scene it was noto- 
rious what was going on, and yet no steps were taken to prevent 
it. Numerous spectators lined the hills around, and beheld with 
stupid inactivity the horrid contest. 

“‘ The first intimation that Gen. Mason’s wife had of his inten- 
tion to fight, was about two beers previous to the arrival of his re- 
mains at home. He had left a letter for her with a friend, who, 
from the hope that all would be well, had delayed to deliver it. 
The scene which ensued at the reception of this letter, and al- 
Most simultaneously with the arrival of Gen. Mason’s remains, 
no pen can describe, nor pencil depict. The agonized cries ofa 
bereaved and loving wife, the mournful and weeping countenan- 
ces of Gen. Mason’s servants, to whom he had been kind, and 
the regret of his admiring neighbours, were enough to melt a 
heart of adamant. 

“ And now let me glance at Mr. M’Carty. He with his 
second—I will not say friend—repaired to Alexandria. Secluded 
from the society in which he was wont to mingle, with feelings 
amounting almost to hopeless and black despair, he remained in 
Alexandria until Thursday night, the 11th instant, when an op- 
portunity offering he took shipping for Liverpool, in consequence, 
it is said, of an intimation that the Governor of Maryland, in 
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which state the duel was fought, intended to demand him for trial 
and punishment.” 
Extracts of a Letter from Alexandria, which was 
published in the newspapers. 


In the National Intelligencer, an article appeared relative 
to this battle, containing a statement of facts to exculpate the 
seconds of Gen. Mason from the reproach of having been 
«‘ instrumental in urging the affair to its unfortunate issue.” 
This article was probably written by one of the seconds, or 
as they call themselves, * friends of Gen. Mason,” in which 
they have the following remarkable paragraphs :— 


“ It now only remains to state, t-at all reports respecting the 
indecorous deportment of either party on the ground are entirely 
false ; that the unfortunate meeting took place at the appointed 
time, and that the affair, although fatally was honorably terminat- 
ed. Noman ever exhibited more perfect coolness and self-posses- 
sion than did Gen. Mason on this melancholy occasion. 

“ [tis due tothe friends of Mr. M’Carty, who are not aware 
of this publication, to state, that their deportment throughout the 
whole business was perfectly correct.” 


REMARKS, 


From the summary which has now been given of the ori- 
gin, progress, and result of the war between Mason and 
M’Carty, some useful lessons may be derived :— 

First. We may learn the sentiments and character of a 
duellist. He is one who has so little of the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes, as to despise the command, “Thou shalt do 
no murder.” He has so little regard to the good of society 
as to set thé worst example of violating the laws both of God 
and his country. He is so deluded or so inhuman that, for 
the momeutary gratification of the vilest passions, he will 
expose his family and dearest friends to years of bitter an- 
guish and distress. He is one who, under the pretext of 
superior refinement, adopts some of the worst principles of 
Gothic barbarity. Disregarding the laws of civilized men, 
the duellists of our country meet each other in the field of 
battle « with all the ferocity of savages,” and settle their 
foolish disputes by sanguinary combat. 
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But is there no apology for such men? Should any one 
of them be indicted for murder, committed in a duel, might 
not the plea of insanity be successfully urged in his favor? 
Is it possible for intelligent men, free from insanity, to war 
like Mason and M’Carty? Are not men thus deranged as 
truly objects of pity, as the common residents of a mad-house? 
And would it not be wise and benevolent in the rulers of our 
nation—instead of multiplying Military Academies—to pro- 
vide Hospitals for the safekeeping and recovery of military 
maniacs?—Such are the men who render wars inevitable. 
But, 

Second. Such duellists as limit their war spirit to private 
combat, and do their own fighting, may still be called « gen- 
tlemen of honor,” when compared with those who needlessly 
involve nations in war, and then seduce or compel others to 
fight their battles, What but the wickedness of such conduct 
can equal its meanness and inhumanity ! 

Third. Public war and private duelling are made of the 
same materials—false principles of honor and justice, and 
savage passions and manners. 

Fourth. As in the private war under review, the newspa- 
pers were the bellows for blowing the spark to a flame, so it 
is in the contests of nations. One incendiary editor may 
diffuse his own bad passions, or the malignant passions of 
another, and set the world on fire. 

Fifth. In the battle of Mason and M’Carty we have an 
illustration of the common principles of defensive war. In 
public war, each party professes to act in self-defence, and 
accuses the other of being the aggressor. So it unquestion- 
ably was with Mason and M’Carty. Whichsoever of the 
two might be first in offending, in the course of the contest 
each became an aggressor. At the time of the decisive bat- 
tle, it would perhaps have been difficult for any impartial 
man to decide which of them had been most abusive, or most 
to blame. Each was doubtless correct in accusing the other 
of injurious treatment,—each fought in self-defence,—and 
each was a murderer in the sight of God. 
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Sixth. From the statement of Gen. Mason’s friends we 
infer, that, in the opinion of duellists, there is nothing « inde- 
corous,” nothing beneath their dignity, to meet each other in 
a field of battle « with all the ferocity of savages” —nothing 
« indecorous ” in the most wanton, malignant, and deliberate 
murder ;—and that a dispute between two such gentlemen 
may be “honourably terminated” by one’s murdering the 
other! 

Whether such sentiments and such conduct are beneath the 
dignity of duellists we shall refer to the judgment of those 
who are better acquainted than we are with that class of 
citizens. But we may venture to assert, that such sentiments 
and such conduct, are far below the dignity of civilized, en- 
lightened, and good men, and perfectly unbecoming the char- 
acter of any man who deserves the name of a christian. 

Seventh. Notwithstanding all that the friends of Mason 
have said in his defence, or their own, this battle has been 
generally censured, as malignant, wanton, and barbarous. 
Mason “ died as a fool dieth,” and the bloody conqueror, 
like Cain, has fled to another country. But why this censure 
of the war between Mason and M’Carty? It was as neces- 
sary and as just, as public wars in general, and far less dis- 
tressing in its effects. Here one man only lost bis life ; one 
woman was made a widow ; one mother was bereaved of a 
son; and one child lost a father. But in the more horrible 
contests of nations, how many thousands of men are murdered 
in a single battle !—how many women are made widows! 
how many mothers are bereaved of their sons! how many 
children are made fatberless '—And for what is all this waste 
of buman life, this bereavement and wo? ‘To gratify such 
unworthy passions as are displayed by duellists, or to procure 
employment, money and fame for man-butchers, or for men 
who prefer living on human sacrifices to earning their bread 
by honest and useful labor! 

It may be proper here to remark, that the Battle now 
reviewed, was not accompanied with the conflagration of 
villages, nor the devastation of property. The conqueror 
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does. not boast of hanging captives, nor of burning 300 houses 
in one day. He is satisfied with having murdered jis armed 
adversary, without heaping other mischiefs on a bereaved and 
innocent family.—Satisfied! did I say? Far from this; he 
retired from the field of battle with « feelings amounting al- 
most to hopeless and black despair.” 

Whether the conqueror of the Seminoles is worthy of more 
applanse than the conqueror of Gen. Mason, is a question on 
which the great men of our country seem to be divided in 
opinion ; it is therefore a question which we shall leave for 
the consideration of our readers, 

Finally. How unhappy is the lot of an amiable woman, 
when connected by marriage with a “ gentleman of honor ”— 
a. professed duellist. How great must be her anxiety lest he 
should murder or be murdered! Let the extreme anguish of 
Mrs. Mason have its due influence on all females, and dispose 
them to proper exertions to put an end to such savage cus- 
toms, as duelling and war. Much might be done by the 
ladies with little expense. 


THE CLOAK FOR CRIMES. 


® When 2 nation is in danger, whatever obstructs its preservation must 
yield for a time.” 


Tus principle was advanced by the Hon. Alexander 
Smyth, in his eloquent defence of Gen. Jackson. To enforce 
the principle, he quoted the following maxim—< Amidst arms 
the laws are silent.” 

That wars are usually made and conducted on the princi- 
ple and maxim now before us, we shall not deny. Whenthe 
rulers of a nation wish for war, the cry is heard, “ the nation 
is in danger.” But nine times in ten, when this cry is raised, 
the great danger of the nation has probably consisted in the 
blindness and revengeful passiuns of its own rulers. This 
remark is intended as applicable to the aggressors in war, or 
those who are first in appealing to arms for the decision of a 
controversy. 















Those who make and conduct a war on the pretext that 
« the nation is in danger,” assume the right of determining 
what “ obstructs its preservation,” and what must “ yield fora 
time.” All men are liable to be misled by their passions— 
rulers and warriors not excepted. Hence the horrible atroc- 
ities which are committed in every war. Under the cloak of 
preserving the liberty and independence of a nation, war-mak- 
ers have often sacrificed the lives of their own citizens by 
thousands, and bound the survivors in the chains of despot- 
ism. 

Whatever may be the real design of the war-maker, his 
avowed object is the good of the nation. If the principles of 
religion, virtue, justice, or humanity—or the love of God and 
man, are supposed to “ obstruct ” his designs, they must all 
** yield for a time,” and give place to the most atrocious acts 
of injustice, violence, and barbarity. 

On the very principle now in review were perpetrated all 
the horrid atrocities of the French revolution. Whatever 
party wee wer, to preserve the nation from impending 
danger was tue professed object. And under this pretext 
hundreds of thousands of human beings were sacrificed to the 
ungodly ambition or diabolical fury of a few desperate and 
infatuated demagogues. To the same principle we are to 
attribute the innumerable murders, massacres, and conscrip- 
tions of Napoleon Bonaparte. Under the cloak of love to 
the French people, he ravaged Europe, violated the rights of 
all within his reach, caused the death of millions, and filled 
his own country with oppression, mourning, and wo. 

The principle which Mr. Smyth has avowed was the 
pretext for the offensive acts of Great Britain, her impress- 
ment of seamen, her orders in council, her capture of the 
Danish fleet, &c. &c. The nation was in danger, and what- 
ever was supposed to obstruct its preservation was made to 
« yield for a time.” 

On this principle, the people of the United States have es- 
tablished a military despotism as a defence of liberty and 
equal rights, and have deprived 15 or 18 thousands of our 
‘ol. IT, No, 5. 2 
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citizens of the unalienable rights of freemen, and reduced 
them to the degraded condition of slaves. ‘This principle has 
also been a pretext for wars on the diminished tribes of our 
red brethren,—for pursuing them with deadly and extermin- 
ating rancor, and for associating our people with one tribe of 
savages to destroy another. 

« Amidst arms the laws are silent ;” that is, during the 
ravages of a public contest, if laws oppose the warrior’s ob- 
ject, they are disregarded, as of no authority. This is as 
true of the laws of God as of the civil laws of a state. No 
command or prohibition of Jehovah is so sacred or important 
as not to be treated as subordinate to the will of a military 
commander. 

But may we not safely affirm that the principle advanced 
by Mr. Smyth is wicked and immoral, even when the danger 
of a nation is real? It is the same as that of doing evil that 
good may come, or doing certain injustice to others to save 
one’s self from probable calamity. It also involves the Jesuit- 
ical principle—that a good end will sanctify the basest means. 
If the principle were just, when a nation is in danger of war, 
it would be right to employ assassins to destroy the most 
efficient characters in the nation from which the war is ap- 
prehended, or to destroy the instigators of war in one’s own 
country. Indeed it is questionable whether this mode of pro- 
ceeding would not be less unjust, less expensive, and less 
calamitous, than the usual modes of appealing to arms ; but 
as it is not common in this age, the bare proposition would 
justly fill the minds of men with horror. 

When the late war commenced on the Indians, the Semi- 
noles were in very great danger. Suppose then that, on 
Mr. Smyth’s principle, the Seminole chiefs had employed 
some desperate ruffians to assassinate or poison Mr. Monrve 
and General Jackson ; who would not have been shocked at 
the horrid proceeding ? Yet in what respect would this have 
been worse than hanging captive chiefs, after the alleged dan- 
ger of our nation was supposed to be at an end? 

The rights and dangers of a community are the rights 
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and dangers of its individual members. If no individual 
may righteously adopt and apply the principle of Mr. Smyth 
for his own preservation, no community has a right to adopt 
and reduce it to practice. If a community has a right to 
adopt it, so has every individual ; and it may as properly be 
urged in defence of piracy, highway rebbery, and private 
murder, as the more enormous crimes of public war. The 
principle is not only unjust and immoral in its nature, but it 
opens the door to every species of abuse, injustice, and atrocity. 
On some account and in some degree, every nation is always 
in danger. But when no peculiar dangers really exist, such 
dangers may be imagined or pretended. Then every thing 
which ambition, avarice, or malignity shall say “ obstructs 
its preservation, must yield for a time.” The histories of 
wars, both ancient and modern, clearly show, that this abom- 
inable principle has been the bane of human happiness, the 
pretext for the most flagitious deeds of rapine, violence, and 
devastation, and the refuge of the most abandoned murderers. 

We shall not deny that the principle is authorized by the 
law of nations ; but we may boldly assert, that what is called 
the law of nations, is to a dreadful extent the law of barbari- 
ty and injustice. Though some improvements have been 
made within a few centuries ; it is still but a barbarous code. 
It authorizes deeds of violence and injustice far more horrible 
than those for which pirates and highwaymen are usually , 
hanged in our country. 

There can hardly be a deed committed in the wars of our 
times, so atrocious, as not to find an apology in the exam- 
ples of former ages, and in the law of nations ; and when such 
authority is found, many appear as well satisfied, as though 
the deed had been expressly enjoined by the God of Heaven. 
But let the same deed be compared with the example and 
precepts of the Prince of peace ; it may then appear a crime 
of the deepest die, proceeding from motives abhorrent to the 
benevolent mind, and to every Christian feeling. 

How very small is that portion of the conduct of nations 
at war, which can possibly be reconciled to this heavenly pre- 
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cept—* All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unte you, do ye even the same unto them ?” Isit not then a 
disgrace for Christians to support a custom that so flagrantly 
violates the precepts of that benevolent and humane religion 
which they profess ? Is it not a shame for them to attempt to 
justify by the law of nations, a course of conduct which is 
positively forbidden by the law of God ? 

By disregarding the laws of Heaven, as they relate to rul- 
ers an€ nations, and by making the precedents of former bar- 
barians and the fallible law of nations the directory, and the 
criterion of right or wrong, the Christian world has been for 
ages filled with ‘violence and wo ;—millions of men have been 
annually trained to the business of human butchery, and the 
reproach of man has been accounted his greatest glory. 

If such are the principles and maxims of war; such their 
direful effects; and such the law of nations, is it not time 
that they should be discarded and abolished by every Chris- 
tian people ? 

It may truly be said of the people of the United States, even 
at the present time, « the nation is in danger.” With equal 
truth it may be affirmed, that its greatest danger results 
from its guilt, and from the popularity of the principles and 
spirit of war among ourselves. These endanger the nation 
a hundred fold more than all the savages of our forests, or 
the armies of foreign countries. But it should be understood, 
that the very things which endanger the nation, are the 
things which obstruct its preservation,” and which should 
« yield for a time.” Let it then be the aim of every man 
who has the welfare of the country at heart, to do all in his 
power to eradicate the fatal principles and spirit of war, and 
make them “ yield for a time,” and forever, to the benign 
principles and spirit of Him who « suffered for us, leaving 
us an example that we should follow his steps.” Such a con- 
struction and application of Mr. Smyth’s principle, would do 
more to preserve the nation, than millions of such inhuman 
acts as he was disposed to justify, or than all our military 
and naval establishments. 
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The foregoing remarks have not been designed to reproach 
either the Hon. Mr. Smyth, Gen. Jackson, or any other 
man ; but:to expose a principle, which has been the ruin 
of nations,—which has licensed this globe as a vast slaughter- 
house for human victims, and licensed men to become the 
tormentors and destroyers of their own species. 


TESTIMONY OF THE TRUSTEES OF A POPULAR SEMINARY. 


For the Friend of Peace. 
Art a late semi-annual examination of the studenis of the 
Raleigh Academy, in North Carolina, Gen. Calvin Jones, 
according to appointment of the Trustees, declared the hono- 
rary distinctions which had been awarded, and delivered an 
address to the students. From this address the following ex- 
tract is made, and it is offered as an example worthy the im- 


itation of all individuals and bodies of men, who are fashion- 
ing the minds and forming the principles of the rising gene- 
ration. 

«I have ventured to stimulate your ambition. But take 
care that it is directed to proper objects. Military fame has 
many dazzling attractions to captivate the affections of the 
young and ardent. The poems of Homer, by the splen- 
dor they have thrown round human butchery, are believed 
to have had a mischievous effect on the peace of nations and 
the happiness of mankind. In the present civilized and 
improved age of the world a new and higher species of glory 
is offered to the grasp of ambition. It is that of conferring 
benefits upon mankind, instead of plotting and effectuating 
their destruction. It is in rendering rivers navigable, cutting 
canals, founding schools and colleges, cultivating science and 
the arts, and improving agriculture and all the means that 
sustain and embellish life. Itis in carrying the lights of civ- 
ilization and the humanizing and consoling influence of reli- 
gion into the benighted and savage regions of the earth, and 
in cherishing every where principles and practices of benev- 
olence and peace among our fellow meu. Here is a career 
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of glory in which all are qualified to run, and where many 
may obtain the prize. No compunctive visitings of con- 
science ever disturb the sleep of the hero. His steps to fame 
are not in the blood that has filled nations with misery, and 
that has drawn down upon his head the heaven-heard denun- 
ciations of widows and orphans. No! He has the conscious 
. Satisfaction of reflecting that he has performed a great duty, 
that he has contributed to diffuse widely the streams of hu- 
man happiness ; and the blessings of mankind and the appro- 
bation of Heaven are his reward.” 

Several circumstances concur to render the foregoing ad- 
dress worthy of attention. Its object was beneficent, the 
sentiments are humane and patriotic, and the speaker was 
well acquainted with the dazzling attractions of military 
fame.” He had been, we believe, the first in rank among the 
Generals of North Carolina. A warning and exhortation 
frem such a source must probably have made durable 
impressions on the minds of the pupils. The example of this 
gentleman is worthy to be imitated by all who have any con- 
cern in directing the minds of young people. It is by the 
influence of education that children are transformed into war- 
riors, privateersmen, pirates, robbers, and murderers. A 
proper change in the modes of education will produce oppo- 
site results. Let the rising generation be properly instructed ; 
then war and violence, with all their “ dazzling attractions,” 
will be to them objects of horror, rather than admiration. 

A NTE STE: 


REVIEW OF ALARMING FACTS—No, 4. 
ut Honorable Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, on the subject of the Seminole war, in their Report, 
Feb. 24, 1849, have presented to the public some facts which 
may justly be regarded as lamentable and alarming ; among 
which are the following :-— 
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First. “It is difficult to determine with certainty, who com- 
menced these Indian hostilities, or on whom the greatest injuries 
were inflicted.” 

This is said of injuries which occurred by the violence of 
individuals on the one side and the other, prior to the com- 
mencement of open and authorized war. If this statement of 
the Committee is correct, then, according to the customary 
mode of estimating the guilt of war, by imputing the whole 
to the aggressor, ¢ it is difficult to determine with certainty” 
whether all the guilt and bloodshed of this war will not be 
imputed to the people of the United States! 

Second, “ General Gaines, however, demanded a surrender of 
the Indians who had committed outrages on the frontiers of 
Georgia. With this demand they— the Seminoles—refused to 
comply, alleging that the first and greatest aggressions had been 
made by the white men.” 

This statement is amply supported by the letter of General 
Gaines to King Hatchy, and the answer. The King thus 
answered General Gaines— You charge me with killing 
your people, stealing your cattle, and burning your houses. 
It is I that have cause to complain of the Americans. While 
one American has been justly killed, while in the act of steal- 
ing cattle, more than four Indians have been murdered while 
hunting, by these lawless freebooters.” By « freebooters ” 
he probably meant the «lawless and abandoned characters,’ 
mentioned by General Mitchel, in the part of his deposition 
which was quoted in the last Number. The King refusing 
to comply with the demand of General Gaines, the war com- 
menced, as the Committee representin the following words :— 

Third, “In consequence of this refusal, General Gaines was 
authorized by the Secretary at War, at his discretion, to remove 
the Indians remaining on the lands ceded to the United States by 
the treaty made with the Creeks in i814.” 

The following passage from the deposition of General 
Mitchel may show the abrupt and hasty manner in which the 
war was commenced on our part. He states, that early in 
March 1817, he resigned the government of Georgia, and 
accepted the appointment of Agent of Indian Affairs; that 
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in July of the same year, he called a meeting of the Creek 
nation, and endeavoured to impress their minds with the 
importance of preserving peace. About the last of August 
he received a letter from Major Twiggs, written at the re- 
quest of the Chiefs of three towns, “ expressive of their wil- 
lingness to agree to the talk delivered by him in July.” The 
General adds—* Of the three towns referred to, Fowl Town 
was one; but before I had an opportunity of sending for 
those Chiefs, or of taking any measures to meet their propo- 
sition, Gen. Gaines arrived with a detachment of troops from 
the west—sent for the Chief of Fowl Town, and for his con- 
tumacy in not immediately appearing before him, the tewn 
was attacked and destroyed by the troops of the United States, 
by order of Gen. Gaines. This fact was, I conceive, the 
immediate cause of the war. The reasons assigned for the 
destruction of Fowl Town, in addition to the contumacy of 
the Chief, were the refusal of the Chiefs of the Seminoles to 
give up some murderers, and the hostile aspect which they 
had assumed. Of this demand and refusal, I know nothing 
more than what has been published ; but truth compels me 
to say, that before the atiack on Fowl Town, aggressions of 
this kind were as frequent on the part of the whites, as on 
the paft of the Indians.” 

From the facts and evidence now before us, is it not at 
least very probable, that our people were the aggressors in the 
Seminole war? and hence probable that a heavy charge of 
injustice and murder lies against the United States? It is 
our desire ever to treat the rulers of this nation with due 
respect, and never needlessly to complain of their public acts. 
But every freeman has a right to call the attention of his 
‘fellow-citizens to such public measures as are in his opinion 
of a dangerous character. We therefore submit the following 
inquiries :— 

First. Is there no reason for alarm when we find the gov- 
ernment of our country so hasty in commencing a war on the 
Indians ?—so hasty that, after the war is closed, a respecta- 
ble Committee of the Senate of the United States, on exam- 
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ining the subject, are unable to find any satisfactory proof 
that our people were not in fact the aggressors in the war! | 
Who does not lament that such a stain has been fixed on our 
national character ? 

Second, If acts of unauthorized violence, committed by in- 
dividuals of the Indians, and perbaps in revenge of prior 
wrongs done to them by “a set of lawless and abandoned” 
white men, are to be so hastily made the ground of public 
hostilities, what security can there be that the whole race of 
Indians will not become victims tothe injustice, ambition, or 
avarice of the people of the United States? 

Third. Where are the documents to show that, prior to 
open war, there had been any pacific measures to avoid an 
appeal to arms? The letter of Gen. Gaines to King Hatchy 
was much more adapted to provoke war than to prevent it, 
and it was answered accordingly. It is true that Gen. 
Mitchel had commenced a course of proceeding which was 
of a friendly character ; and there was for a time a prospect 
of success. But on the arrival of Gen. Gaines, the endeav- 
orsof Gen. Mitchell were defeated by a hasty commencement 
of hostilities in the destruction of Fowl Town. Where then 
shall we find evidence of that spirit of kindness, furbearance, 
magnanimity, or even justice, which became a great nation, 
towards a small tribe of brethren, or which became professed 
Christians, towards uninstructed savages? A sincere regard 
for the present rulers of the nation induces us to admit as 
probable, if not certain, that they were misled by information 
from prejudiced persons, or from a « set of lawless and aban- 
doned characters.” But even this admission may not be 
sufficient wholly to excuse them, in the view of an enlighten- 
ed posterity. 

How much more noble and magnanimous it would have 
appeared in our government, had they, instead of a military 
force, sent in the first place, a respectable number of Com- 
missioners, well known as men of a pacific character, to in- 
quire into the true state of things between the Seminoles and 
their white neighbors,—to hear the com plaints and the testi- 
Vol. IT. No. 5. 3 
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monies on each side, and to employ their influence to effect 
areconciliation? What is all the glory acquired by the war, 
compared with what would have resulted from such a benev- 
olent policy! The greater the regard which any one has 
for those in power and for the honor of his country, the more 
deeply must he deplore that such a humane and conciliatory 
course had not been adopted. 

What a contrast between the saving policy of William Penn, 
and the destroying policy pursued in the Seminole war! He 
conquered Indians by beneficence ; others conquer them by 
force. He acquired laurels which grow brighter and brighter 
as the light advances; but the laurels acquired in the Sem- 
inole war will—as soon as the sun is up—wither like the 

eaves of a plant smitten by a frost. 


ee 
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REVIEW OF ALARMING FACTS,—NO, II, 


«Tue Committee find the melancholy fact before them, 
that military officers,—even at this early stage of this repub- 
lic—have, without the shadow of authority, raised an army 
of at least 2500 men, and mustered them into the service of 
the United States. Two hundred and thirty officers have 
been appointed and their rank established, from an Indian 
Brigadier General to the lowest subaltern of a company.”— 
Report of the Committee of the Senate. 

Of this 2500 men, fifteen or sixteen hundred were Creek 
Indians, procured by Gen. Gaines; the remainder were 
‘Tennessee ard Kentucky volunteers, procured by Gen. Jack- 
son. There was,” say the Committee, « this difference in 
the two cases: Gen. Jackson raised an army in disregard of 
positive orders ; Gen. Gaines without orders took upon him- 
self the authority of raising at least 1600 Creek Indians, 
appointing their officers, with a Brigadier General at their 
head, and likewise mustered this force into the service of the 
United States. 

The Committee further remark—« This war was waged 
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when the United States were at peace with all the world, ex- 
cept a miserable and undisciplined banditti of ¢ deluded In- 
dians’ and fugitive slaves—their whole strength not exceeding 
1000 men; opposed to whom—previous to Gen. Jackson’s 
taking the command, and under Gen. Gaines—were a force 
of 1800 regulars and militia, besides 1500 friendly Indians, 
illegally subsidized by the last mentioned general. 

** What then in this case becomes of the plea of necessity 
And if it be admitted in this case to justify or palliate an act 
of military usurpation, the Committee would anxiously in- 
quire when it is to be disallowed or denied.” 

The character of the gentlemen composing the committees 
their means of. information, and the dispassionate manner in 
which they formed their Report, preclude any doubt of the 
correctness of the foregoing statements. But admitting their 
correctness, who can deny that the facts disclosed are truly 
alarming? In reference to these statements we submit the 
following questions. 

First. Were not the Crecks at peace with the Seminoles pri- 
or to their being excited to war by Gen. Gaines? If so, was 
not General Gaines guilty of the very crime for which he sen- 
tenced Arbuthnot to be hanged? Exciting Indians to go to 
war with each other is as bad, as to excite them to war against 
white people, and in some respects it is far more mean and 
despicable. For all the Indian tribes united are but a hand- 
ful of people, compared with our nation. Therefore, to excite 
one of those tribes to destroy another is as base and contemp- 
tible, as it is wicked and inhuman. 

Second. In what light are we to regard men who, unau- 
thorized, engage in war! Let the Hon. Alexander Sinyth 
be heard in answer to this question. In his defence of the 
conduct of Gen. Jackson, in causing Ambrister to be shot, 
hehas the following observation :— 

«Jf Great Britain had been at war with the United States, 
and Ambrister, her subject, had exercised hostilities against 
them, without authority from his government, the laws of war 
condemn him to die, as has been clearly shown.” 
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This is a point which Mr Smyth had laboured to establish 
jn a preceding part of his speech. Now if his doctrine -be 
true, and the Report of the Committee be correct, we ar- 
rive regularly to this conclusion, that “at least 2500 men” 
of the army commanded by General Jackson against the Se- 
minoles, should have been regarded as “ robbers and liable to 
be hanged” or shot to death. 

But if these 2500 deluded men deserve death for engaging 
in war without being called on by government, what shall be 
said of the two Generals, who “ without the shadow of au- 
thority” led these soldiers into such a fatal snare !! 

Much reproach has been cast on Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
for « identifying themselves with savages” by joining them in 
war. We may then ask, whether General Jackson and Gener- 
al Gaines are not liable to be reproached on the same ground ? 
and may they not justly be accused not only of « identifying 
themselves with savages,” but of becoming Chiefs of bands of 
unauthorized robbers ? 

These remarks have been made without any wish to injure 
General Jackson or General Gaines, or that such evils as 
they inflicted on Arbuthnot and Ambrister should be retaliated 
on them. But rather with a desire that these Generals and 
all our fellow citizens should become apprized of the delu- 
sions and inconsistencies which ever accompany the spirit of 
war and the love of military glory. Perhaps it never occur- 
red to these Generals that, in condenining two Englishmen to 
death, they passed sentence on their own conduct, and impli- 
citly told the world, that the same doom might justly be 
inflicted on themselves, and on 2500 of the men whom they 
had induced to join them in the war. But such blindness 
and inconsistency is not uncommon in time of war. Nothing 
perhaps is more common than for each of two parties at war 
to boast of its own justice and magnanimity, and to accuse 
the other of murder, barbarity, and dishonorable conduct. 
Usually, however, there is little ground for the boasting on 
either side, but ample ground for mutual accusation. How 
loud have been our complaints against Great Britain for em- 
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ploying savages in a war against us! But when did our gov- 
ernment engage in a war without resorting to the same inhu- 
man policy? Never! In this respect, many people of both 
countries have been identified with savages,” and justly en- 
titled to reproach. 

Third. May not the usurpation complained of by the Com- 
mittee of the Senate, justly excite a concern in the minds of 
republicans, lest they should fall a prey to the military des- 
potism, which has been established for the defence of liberty ? 
The officers of our army are accustomed to the exercise of a ty- 
rannical power ; and if at so early a period they can assume the 
powers of Congress and of the Executive, raise 2500 men and 
appoiut 230 officers. « without the shadow of authority”—and 
if this conduct is acquiesced in by the government, what may 
we not expect hereafter? It is very easy to conceive of cir- 
cumstances which may occur, when a popular General, by a 
similar assumption of power, would be able to subvert our 
republican institutions, and, like Cesar, establish himself on 
athrone. We know that the usurpation of Gen. Jackson is 
imputed to his patriotism ; but that kind of patriotism which 
tramples on the rights of others, and on the constitution 
and laws of our country, is ever to be suspected, and 
seldom to be trusted. When the eyes of a people are 
dazzled by the splendor of military exploits, and their 
minds so bewildered as to imagine that military glory is the 
true glory of a nation, they are in a great measure prepared 
to become the dupes and the slaves of ambitious and popular 
men. And if professed Christians are so inconsistent as to 
glory in their military character, and to expend the revenues 
of government to give celebrity to the most horrid of all cus- 
toms, it will be just in God to suffer them to “ eat the fruit of 
their own way, and to be filled with their own devices.” 
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© REVIEW OF ALARMING FACTS<=N 0, III. 
From the Hon. T. Fuller's Speech in Congress on the Seminole War, 


‘‘Anorner train of facts demands our attention. Nichols, 
during the war with Great Britain, had erected a fort on the 
Apalachicola river, within the limits of Florida. After the peace, 
he supplied the exiled Red Sticks and other Creeks, together 
with the fugitive Negroes, with a liberal amount of ammunition 
and cannon. He delivered this fort, thus supplied, into their pos- 
session, and taught them to consider it as their refuge and pro- 
tection. Whatever right the Spanish authorities might have to 
dismantle or destroy this fort, it is manifest that we had no such 
right...... Our military commander in that quarter, however, as 
early as April or May, 1816, seems to have meditated its destruc- 
tion. Fort Scott is hastily erected at the junction of the Chatahoo- 
chie and Flint rivers, just within our boundary; and a naval force 
from New Orleans ordered to ascend the Apalachicola river, to 
pass by the Indian fort before mentioned, and to meet a military 
detachment under Col. Clinch, which was to march to Fort Scott, 
and to destroy the Indian fort if it opposed the passage of the riv- 
er.—But no one can pretend that the garrison in the fort, and the 
Indian towns, and the exiles depending on it for protection, had 
not good reason to consider the simultaneous approach of these 
two armaments as hostile to themselves. They did so consider 
it; and one of the watering parties from the gun boats was fired 
on, three men were killed and one was taken prisoner and most 
cruclly put to death, according to the savage mode of warfare. 
Shortly after, the detachment by land and the gun-boats approach- 
ed the Indian fort, with the evident intention to attack it. They 
are fired on; and in return they attack and blow up the fort. Of 
three hundred persons, including women and children, two hun- 
dred and seventy perish in this terrible explosion, and most of the 
others are mortally wounded. Terrible revenge! If we had been 
the aggrieved party instead of being manifestly the aggressors, 
surely this awful sacrifice would have been sufficient to atone for 
our four seamen slain. Not sothought the man who commanded 
the expedition. Of the three wretches who had miraculously es- 
caped the explosion, he delivered two over to instant butchery. 
Who can read this deed of cruelty without shame and horror ? 
The savages themselves would scarce have done the savage deed. 
The most hardened Chief of them all would have relented. This 
was in July 1816” 


Mr. Fuller proceeds— 


“ Notwithstanding this invasion of the Indian territory, and de- 
struction of their only strong hold, we hear of no considerable In- 
dian irruption into our territory for more thana year. Several 
predatory incursions and one or two murders were committed 
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within our frontiers; and, on the other hand, the Indians#orh- 
plained that a party of Americans had murdered several Indians 
and driven off many of their cattle. Our worthy Indian Agent, 
Gov. Mitchell, was diligently exerting himself to give and obtain 
satisfaction, and had actually convened the Chiefs of the Indisn 
towns, with a fair prospect of having peace and harmony restored 
by mutual justice; when on the 20th of Nov. 1817, a party, un- 
der Maj. Twiggs, surprized the Indian village of Fowl Town, 
killed four or five men and one woman, drove all the inhabitants 
from their houses, and destroyed their village. The atrocity of 
this deed demands our utmost indignation, especially when we are 
informed by Gov. Mitchell himself, that the Indians of Fowl Town 
were inclined to be friendly, and had offered to unite, with the oth- 
er friendly tribes,” 

«“ Let us pause a moment and retrace the facts. Is it not man- 
ifest that we have been the aggressors in this war—very much 
the aggressors? That the Indians have been assailed, and even 
when assailed, have fallen short of their invaders in acts of sav- 
age cruelty ?”— 


As Mr. Fuller has long been known as a friend to the ex- 
isting administration, there is no ground to suppose that he 
was influenced by party politics in making the foregoing 
statements. The feelings of humanity, a concern for the hon- 
or and safety of his country, were, we believe, the things that 
moved him to bear such a testimony against hostile measures, 
which he deemed unnecessary, inhuman, and of the nature of 
military usurpation. But if his statements and views are 
correct—if our people “have been the aggressors—very 
much the aggressors in this war,”’ what a weight of bloodguilt- 
iness now hangs about the neck of our nation! Is it a light 
thing — is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by,” if vur coun- 
trymen have been the aggressors in war, and have unjustly 
slaughtered a great number of their Indian brethren! - 

In writing the «* Review of Modern Defensive War,” which 
appeared in Number 16, it seemed to us that the British gen- 
eral in India, who ordered a whole garrison of nearly 300 
men to be put to the sword, had exceeded in barbarity any 
thing which had been reported of our generals. But we were 
not then apprized of the unauthorized blowing up of the In- 
dian fort in time of peace, and the wanton destruction of near- 
ly 300 fellow beings, including men, women, and children. 
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Well might Mr. Fuller say, “ The savages themselves would 
scarce have done the savage deed.”—Alas ! how long shall 
it be said, that “ Town Destroyers” and Indian Killers, are 
the men whom the Americans delight to honor ! 

We most cordially acquiesce in the following sentiments of 
Mr. Fuller, respecting our treatment of the Indians :—** With 
our overwhelming population and irresistible force, it ill be- 
comes us to allege the necessity of retaliation or self-defence, 
in vindication of acts of severity and cruelty—of the desola- 
tion of towns, and the slaughter of prisoners, Such rea- 
sons will be heard with indignation by the impartial, and re- 
pelled with horror by the humane.” 


FABLE OF THE REEDS. 


Wuen Alexander was marching through the lesser Asia, 
he came with his army to the banks of the river Cephisus. 


The notice of the Macedonians was soon attracted by the 
beautiful reeds which grew on the banks of that celebrated 
river. They readily perceived that these reeds might be fash- 
ioned into arrows of the best quality. They immediately 
set themselves te cutting up the reeds; and with the arrows 
which he made of them each soldier filled his quiver. Then 
to try the quality of the arrows by their doing execution, 
they wandered along the banks, and shot down the harmless 
shepherds who fed their flocks by the stream. Astonished at 
the cries of the shepherds, Cephisus, the river god, raised 
his head above the waters. He groaned aloud with grief 
and indignation ; and called on Pluto, god of the infernal 
regions. Why, O most hateful Pluto, hast thou permitted 
thy hellish bands to break their imprisonment in Tartarus ; 
to rise to earth and commit these horrid barbarities on my 
innocent people. Rightly is it said of thee, that thou art 
odious both to gods and men. 

Being a god and in anguish, the bowels of his mother 
earth were moved at his loud complaints, and Pluto heard 
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him in his dreary palace below. He started from his oN 
and instantly emerged to the regions of light. ‘i 

What’s all this clamour, said Pluto, to disturb the regions 
of the shades and of eternal silence? Cause enough! said 
Cephisus; here are your infernal bands, let loose and mur- 
dering my innocent shepherds. Pluto, kindled into wrath, 
stamped on the ground and shook all the shores of the Helles- 
pont. *Tis a lie, said Pluto, ’tis a lie. These are not de- 
mons. They must be men: for | swear by the river Styx, 
that there is not a fury in the infernal domain, so completely 
accursed and depraved, as not to be ashamed of such horrid 
barbarities, 


For the above article we are indebted to a learned and in- 
telligent gentleman, who says—« Mr. Langhorne has versi- 
fied a Fable relative to the soldiers of Alexander ; but it ap- 
pears to me that the Fable is most ptusgont in prose, and in 
the simple manner of the ancients.” 


STORY OF THE SHEPHERD AND VULTURES. 


Tux following paragraphs are from the original No. 22, of the Idler, by 
Dr. Johnson. “ On the republication of that work in volumes this pa- 
per was suppressed and another substituted in its stead.” It was ree 
published in the first Number of the Herald of Peace. 


A shepherd of Bohemia has, by long abode in the forests, 
enabled himself to understand the voice of birds ; at least he 
relates with great confidence a story, of which the credibility 
is left to be considered by the learned. 

« As I was sitting,” said he, « within a hollow rock, and 
watching my sheep that fed in the valley, [ heared two vul- 
tures, interchangeably crying on the summit of the cliff. 
Both voices were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity 
prevailed over my care of the flock: I climbed slowly and 
silently from crag to crag, concealed among the shrubs, till 
I found a cavity where I might sit and listen without suffer- 
ing or giving disturbance. 
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« I soon perceived that my labour would be well repaid ; 
for an old vulture was sitting on a naked prominence, with 
her young about her, whom she was instructing in the arts 
of a vulture’s life, and preparing, by the last lecture, for 
their final dismission to the mountains and the skies. 

«<¢ My children,’ said the old vulture, ¢ you will the less want 
my instructions, because you have had my practice before 
your eyes; you have seen me snatch from the farm the 
household fowl, you have seen me seize the leveret in the 
bush, and the kid in the pasture ; you know how to fix your 
talons, and how to balance your flight when you are laden 
with your prey. But you remember the taste of more deli- 
cious food: I have often regaled you with the flesh of man.’ 
‘Tell us,’ said the young vultures, ‘ where man may be 
found, and how he may be known; his flesh is surely the 
natural food of a vulture. Why have you never brought a 
man in your talons to the nest?? ¢ He is too bulky,’ said 
the mother ; ‘when we find a man we can only tear away 
his flesh, and leave his bones upon the ground.’ ¢ Since 
man is so big,’ said the young ones, ‘how do you kill him? 
You are afraid of the wolf and of the bear ; by what power are 
vultures superior to man? is man more defenceless than a 
sheep?? ¢We have not the strength of man,’ returned the 
mother, ¢ and I am sometimes in doubt whether we have the 
subtilty ; and the vultures would seldom feed upon his flesh 
had not nature, that devoted him to our uses, infused into 
him a strange ferocity, which I have never observed in any 
other being that feeds upon the earth. ‘Two herds of men 
will often meet and shake the earth with noise, and fill the 
air with fire. When you hear noise, and see fire, with flash- 
es along the ground, hasten to the place with your swiftest 
wing, for men are surely destroying one another ; you will 

then find the ground smoking with blood and covered with 
carcases, of which many are dismembered and mangled for 
the convenience of the vulture.’’ « But when men have kil- 
led their prey,’ said the pupil, «why do they not eat it? 
When the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture 
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to touch it till he is satisfied himself. Is not man another 
kind of wolf?” * Man,’ said the mother, ¢ is the only Beast 
who kills that which he does not devour, and this quality 
makes him so much a benefactor to our species.’ ¢ If men 
kill our prey, and lay it in our way,’ said the young one, 
‘ what need shall we have of labouring for ourselves?” « Be- 
cause man will, sometimes,’ replied the mother, ¢ remain for 
a long time quiet in his den. The old vultures will tell you 
when you are to watch his motions. When you see men in 
great numbers moving close together, like a flock of storks, 
you may conclude that they are hunting, and that you will 
soon revelin human blood.’ ¢ But still,’ said the young one, 
*I would gladly know the reason of this mutual slaughter. 
I could never kill what I could not eat,’ «My child,’ said 
the mother, ‘this is a question which I cannot answer, 
though I am reckoned the most subtle bird of the mountain. 
When I was young, I used frequently to visit the aérie of an 
old vulture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks ; he had 
made many observations ; he knew the places that afforded 
prey round his habitation, as far in every direction as the 
strongest wing can fly between the rising and setting of the 
summer sun; he had fed year after year on the entrails of 
men. His opinion was, that. men had only the appearance 
of animal life, being really vegetables with a power of mo- 
tion ; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed together 
by the storm, that swine may fatten upon the falling acorns, 
so men afte, by some unaccountable power, driven one a- 
gainst another, till they lose their motion, that vultures may 
be fed. Others think they have observed something of contri- 
vance and policy among these mischievous beings ; and those 
that hover more closely round them pretend, that there is, in 
every herd, one that gives directions to the rest, and seems to 
be more eminently delighted with a wide carnage. What it 
is that entitles him to such pre-eminence we know not; he 
is seldom the biggest or the swiftest, but he shews by his ea- 


gerness and diligence that he is, more than any of the others, 
a friend to the vultures.’ ” 





THE WATCHMAN’S ADDRESS TO THE ADVOCATES FOR WAR. 


The impressive lines which follow were handed to us as having been writ- 
ten by. Mr. Wilson, Editor of the Delaware “ Watchman.” Whoever 
may have been the author, they deserve a place in the Friend of Peace. 


O ye who fill the throne of power, 
Who speak and millions must obey, 
Who reign the monarchs of an hour, 
And rise dictators of the day ; 


Think while the trumpet’s clamorous breath 
Re-echoes through the regions round, 
What scenes of agony and death 

Await the inharmonious sound. 


O join not then with hasty rage 

The tumults which are heard from far, 
But shun the desolating stage. 

O shun the guilty walks of war ! 


Think while the thundering cannons roar, 
And while the waving faulchion plays, 


How carnage wades through streams of gore, 
And grins amid the steely blaze. 


Ah! vain are words to paint the woes, 
Which haunt the crowded field of blood, 
Not all that rhetoric bestows 

Can trace the sanguinary flood. 


The thousands of the mighty slain, 

Who sleep upon the martial shore, 
Though they have felt the wound of pain, 
They heave the languid sigh no more. 


But if your thoughtless mind would know, 
Or can endure of more to hear, 

To widows and to orphans go, 

And mark the never-ceasing tear. 


Read in the groans that rend the heart, 
Read in the tears that ceaseless roll, 
What words are powerless to impart, 
The speechless anguish of the soul. 


O think of these, and shun the blade, 
That darts its sickly beams afar, 

And shun the dark impending shade, 
‘That hovers o’er the scenes of War. 
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NOTICES OF A ‘‘ PROPOSED MEMORIAL” ON PRIVATEERING, 


In May of the present year a Proposed Memorial to the 
Congress of the United States,” on privateering, was pub- 
lished in the vicinity of Boston, to excite public attention to 
that interesting subject. In the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, May 26, the Rev. Dr. Worcester 
of Salem made a motion, by which the object of the « Propos- 
ed Memorial” was brought under consideration. A Com- 
mittee, consisting of the following members, was chosen to 
consider the subject and make report—Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Rev. Henry Colman, Rev. Dr. Bancroft, Rev. W. E. Chan- 
ning, and Rev. Dr. Parish,—On the next day the Committee 
presented the following 


REPORT. 


« The Committee of the Convention, to whom was referred 
the motion of the Rev. Dr. Worcester on the subject of Pri- 


vateering, beg leave to report the following Resolutions to be 
adopted by the Convention :— 

“4. Resolved, That this Convention approve the object of 
the Memorial laid before them yesterday on this subject. 

«6 2. Resolved, That they view the practice of Privateering 
as utterly abhorrent to religion and humanity, and inconsis- 
tent with sound national policy ;—and that they are prepared 
to make every effort within their power to discourage, pre- 
vent, and abolish it. 

“3. Resolved, That a Committee of this Convention be 
appointed, consisting of members, whose business it 
shall be to adept any measures which they may deem expe- 
dient and conducive to this object. 

« &, Resolved, That this Committee be instructed to confer 
and cooperate with the Massachusetts Peace Society on this 
subject. 

«* 5. Resolved, as the sense of this Convention, That this 
Committee should immediately open such Correspondence, 
as is likely to assist in this object in order to procure, as far 
as possible, a general and unanimous expression of abhor- 





rence of this practice, and to unite in a respectful Memorial 
to’ Congress, soliciting their attention to it ; and to adopt any 
other measures which they may deem expedient in relation 
to this truly benevolent and Christian purpose. 

« 6. Resolved, That a subscription be immediately opened 
to procure the sum of one hundred dollars, to defray the ex- 
pense which may attend any correspondence of this Commit- 
tee, or to be applied under their direction to the purposes of 
their appointment, and that an account of its application be 
rendered to the next Convention—any surplus remaining to 
be given to the funds of the Convention. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
«“ S, Worcester, Chairman, 
«‘ May 27, 1819, Boston.” 

* In Convention of the Congregational Ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, in Boston, 27th of May 1819— 

s¢ Voted, unanimously, That this Report be accepted. 

¢ Voted, That the blank in the third Resolution be filled 


with the names of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, the Rev. 
William Ellery Channing, the Rev. Charles Lowell, the Rev. 
Dr. Abiel Holmes, and the Rev. Francis Parkman. 

« Attest, Joun Prerce, Scribe.” 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society, on the 
second Tuesday in June, the foregoing Resolutions of the 
Convention were communicated by the Rev. W. E. Channing, 
and the following votes of the Society were passed :— 

«‘ Voted, That a Committee of five be appointed to confer 
with the Committee of the Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, and to inquire by correspondence and 
otherwise, whether any, and if any, what methods can be 
adopted to discourage and abolish Privateering, and to report 
at the stated meeting of this Society in December. 

«s Voted, That the Hon. Judge Dawes, Joseph Sewall and 
John Gallison Esquires, and Hon. Andrew Ritchie and Hon, 
Leverett Saltonstall be this Committee.” 
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The “Proposed Memorial” was donbtless designed to 
call the attention of Christians to the character of privateer- 
ing, a8 @ branch of public warfare which has long beena 
source of grief and an abject of ablorrence to enlightened 
men. It is supposed that there were upwards of one bun- 
dred ministers present when the subject was brought before 
the Massachusetts Convention. Their Resolutions will have 
a favorable influence. As the important subject is now be- 
fore the community, we hope it will be ably and thoroughly 
discussed, and that it will never be dismissed till every 
Christian nation shall be brought to bear a public testimony 
against “ privateering, as utterly abhorrent to religion and 
humanity, and inconsistent with sound national policy.” 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sunce the last Number of the Friend of Peace we have re- 
ceived one copy of the Herald of Peace for March and one 
for April. From these it is evident that the good work 
prospers. Besides a Peace association in Glasgow, the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace had 
eight Auxiliaries in different parts of the kingdom, and forty 
correspondents, who act as Agents for the Society. The 
monthly receipts of the Committee for 8 months are given in 
the Herald, amounting in the whole to £206 13 sterling. 
The Editors of several Newspapers have taken an interest 
in the objects of Peace Societies and are lending their aid. 
Speaking of the Herald of Peace the Editor of the Plymouth 
and Dock Telegraph says— 

«¢ When we reflect on the wide-wasting ravages of the late 
protracted wars with France and other countries, on the mise 
eries they have inflicted both on governments and individu- 
als, on the chasms opened in countless families, by the can- 
non, the musket, and the sword, on the feuds and heart-burn- 
ings which even now rankle in too many vindictive bosoms, 
but, above all, on the unnatural appetite generated for glory, 


which, counting as nothing the tears of the orphan, the agony 
of the widow, the bloody sacrifice of human victims, riots in 
carnage, and delights in desolation, all for the bubble fame, 
ora glittering cross of trivial value, we are constrained to 
applaud the spirit which has dictated such a publication.” 

It is in the power of the Editors of Newspapers to do much 
good with little labor and expense. A few well written re- 
marks on the subject of war may occasion thousands to re- 
flect, and eventually save thousands from untimely death by 
murderous hands. 
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Raxreien Peace Society. 


Ar a meeting of a number of respectable gentlemen of this 
town and its vicinity, on the 21st inst. for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a society, to be called the “ Raleigh Peace Society,” the fol- 
lowing constitution for the government of the same, was unani- 
mously adopted : 

WE the subscribers, impressed with the belief that the Gos- 
pel is designed to produce peace on earth, and that it is the duty 
of all good men to cultivate, and, as far as they have power, to 
diffuse a spirit of kindness; do agree to form ourselves into a so- 
ciety for the purpose of disseminating the general principles of 
Peace ; and to use all profer means, within the sphere of our in- 
fluence, to promote universal harmony and good will among men. 

Article 1. This Society shall be called the “ Raleigh Peace 
Society.” 

Art. 2, The officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 

Art. 3. Any person subscribing to this constitution and pay- 
ing one dollar annually shall be a member of this society: or by 
the payment of ten dollars, on subscribing, shall be considered a 
member for life. , 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President, or in his absence 
the Vice President, to preside at the meetings, and to call a meet- 
ing at the request of any three members. The Secretary shall 
record the proceedings, and the corresponding Secretary shall 
conduct the correspondence under the direction of the President 
and Society. The Treasurer shall collect subscriptions, receive 
donations, and hold all monies, subject to the disposal of the So- 
ciety. 

we 5. The annual meeting of the Society, which shall be the 
stated meeting for choosing officers and transacting business, shall 
be holden on the first Monday after the fourth of July. 
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Art. 6. This constitution shall not be altered except at an an- 
nual meeting, and by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 
Test, WM. SHAW, Chairman. 
Jer. Battie, Sec’y. 
The following gentlemen were chosen officefs to act until the 
annual meeting in July next, viz. 
Wo. Peck, President. 
R. Fenner, Vice President. 
Kims. Jones, Recording Sec. 
Jer. Barrie, Corresponding Sec. 
STEARLING WaHeatTon, Treas. 


The Raleigh Society was at first composed of a small 
number of very respectable gentlemen. Since the Annual meet- 
ingy July 5th, we are informed that they have had a flattering 
accession of members; among whom are “ five ministers of the 
gospel and a judge of the United States Court.”"—-The present 


number of members is abeut thirty, This is an auspicious star in 
the south. 


Since the above was in type we have received an interesting 
article from the Raleigh Register relating to the Anniversary of 
the Peace Society ; from which we learn that an able and appro- 
priate discourse was delivered on the occasion to a numerous audi- 
ence, by the Rev. G. W. Charlton, from these words—Bleesed are 
the peace makers ; that the officers of the society are the same as 
above mentioned, except that Daniex Du Pre is now the Record- 
ing Secretary; that a Resolution was passed, ordering a “ Memorial 
to be prepared and offered for signatures, to be presented to the 
President and Congress, requesting that it be endeavoured to stipu- 
late with foreign powers, that in apy future war which may happen 
between them, privatecring shall on both sides be prohibited.” 
The writer of the article adds :—* A hope is confidently cherish- 
ed that privateering will ere long, even if wars continue to afflict 
humanity, be proscribed by the law of nations. 

“ It was gratifying to see, at this anniversary, all parties, profes- 
sions and conditions of men, unite for the holy purpose of diffusing 
and cherishing the pure Gospel principles of peace and general 
benevolence. Men who fill high stations in the civil and military 
departments of our government, ministers of three different denom- 
inations of christians, and those who were opposed in politics at a 
time when parties existed amongst us, all cordially joined hands in 
this work, and enrolled their names as members of the Society.” 

On reading this animating account, will not every benevolent 
heart exclaim, “ Behold ! how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!” So let it be in every state, 
in every town, and in every region of the world inhabited by man! 
5 
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RHODE-ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
PEACE socigETyY. ; 


Tue Annual meeting of this Society was held on the 29th 
of June. Their animating Report has appeared in the Ruopg- 
Istanp American ; from which, and from the friendly remarks 
of the Editor, we collect the following important facis :— 

“ Since the last annual meeting there have been printed and 
purchased in behalf of the Society 10,779 Tracts—of which 8000 
copies of the “ Solemn Review of the Custom of War” were at- 
tached to the Rhode-Island Almanack—T wo thousand copies of 
this pamphlet still remain on hand.”—* Two hundred and sev- 
enty five copies of the Friend of Peace have been distributed 
among the members of the Society, and 500 copies of the First 
Annual Report —Several benevolent individuals have gratuitous- 
ly distributed useful publications on the subject of War, particu- 
larly the interesting letters to Governor Strong.”"——The Direc- 
tors say, “ There is good reason to believe that the Tracts dis- 
tributed have been favorably received, and that a spirit of inquiry 
has attended their circulation.” 

The Editor of the American takes a laudable interest in the 
cause of the Society, and informs us, that the members of the So- 
ciety “ now amount to more than one hundred”—that “ the exer- 
cises on this occasion were truly impressive and interesting— 
that the Hon. Tristam Burges pronounced an Oration, which dis- 
covered the research of the Historian, the fancy of the Poet, the 
sensibilities of the Philanthropist and the morals of the Christian.” 


DOINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ar the meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society, the 8th 
of June, the following amendments were made to the Constitution. 

At the end of the 3d Article was added— and to call special 
meetings.” 

The 4th and 5th Articles were amended to read as follows = 

fourth, Each subscriber of one dollar annually shall be a 
member; the subscription to be paid_on or before the first of 
February in every year. 

Fifth. Each subscriber of fifteen dollars shall be a member for 
life; and on paying the money be allowed, if he shall request it, 
one half the value of his subscription in the tracts of the Society 
at the wholesale price, to distribute according to his own discre- 
tion. 

The following gentiemen were elected Honorary Members, “ in 
consideration of the services which they had severally rendered 
in the cause of humanity and peace.” 





Hon. Elias Boudinot, New Jersey; Rev. John Heckewelder 
and Roberts Vaux, Esq. Pennsylvania; Samuel Rodman and 
William Rotch Jun. Esquires, Massachusetts; J. N. Mooyaart, 
Esq. Jaffoapatam, India; Thomas Clarkson, Esq, Great Britain ; 
and William Willshire Esq. British Consul at Mogadore. 

Coli. Joseph May, S. H. Walley Esq. Mr. J. S. Foster, and 
Mr. Lewis Tappan were appointed a Committee of Finance, to 
devise measures for increasing the permanent funds of the Socie- 
ty. and recommending any measures they may see fit respecting 
the financial concerns of the Society. 

The Treasurer was requested to ask the assistance of Mr. J. 
W. Burditt, in receiving and collecting subscription monies, 
until the choice of officers in December next, when it is proposed 
to choose an Assistant Treasurer. 

At the same meeting were passed the votes relative to priva- 
teering, which have been given in a preceding article. 

The Executive Committee have elected John Gallison Esq. to 
deliver an Address at the next anniversary celebration. 


EEE 
IMPORTANT EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


From Pennsylvania.—* The unreasonable and unchristian 
custom of war, was perhaps never so generally a subject : of 
consideration as at the present time, and it should seem that 
intelligent and accountable beings have only to examine the 
question fairly, to become the friends of peace. In this view 
we may be encouraged to hope that from the standard of 
strife and misery, not only individuals but nations will flee, 
to rally under the bariner of good will and love.” 

From Maryland.—*< Peace Societies, by promoting univer- 
sal harmony, find an easy access to the messengers of science 
and religion in every quarter of the globe. It is, if I may 
be allowed the expression, the ushering in of the Millennium. 
It is the first dawn of holy light arising in the west, not to 
expire in the horizon, but to spread to the vortex of heaven, 
to the extremity of the universe.”—« I find that your efforts 
are seconded by the exertions of your brethren not only in 
different parts of the United States, but also beyond the At- 
lantic. And I anticipate with pleasure that a few years will 
behold them established in every civilized country of the 


. 
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world, disseminating every where their benignant influence. 
The change which they have ‘already wrought in the minds 
of multitudes in this country is wonderful indeed. A few 
years ago, how did the spirit of war pervade all classes of 
the community ! How were their ears pleased with the sounds 
of drums! How were their eyes delighted with sights of 
blood! Now the spirit of war is chased away, and what 
once gratified them, they now abhor.” 


The following extracts relate to the “ Proposed Memorial.” 
They are from gentlemen of different states, who share largely in 
the esteem and confidence of their fellow citizens. 

«* The object of the Memorial meets with my approbation, 
though not entirely for the reasons specified in it.”—« It 
appears to me advisable that privateering be discontinued. If 
the experiment should be made, the result of it would place 
this subject in a clearer light, than that in which it can now 
be viewed.” 

«Is the object of the Proposed Memorial desirable ?”— 
«: In my opinion the object would be attended with numberless 
blessings to the community. I consider privateering as the 
worst species of war; and war in any form is a dreadful 
judgment. But the cause of privateering is mean and mer- 
ciless avarice—regardless of all consequences excepting those 
connected with a cruel and cold blooded love of depredation 
upon the innocent and defenceless, for the sake of money. 
No feeling of patriotism is engaged ; nor is the devastation of 
property committed inthe heat of battle or hurry of passions. 
It has none of those poor apologies which are made for war 
in its public operations and distresses. On the contrary, it 
is a branch of warfare, which might be lopped off without pro- 
ducing any of those consequences which the opposers of 
Peace Societies are afraid of. The abolition of this crugl 
practice would not in any manner jeopardize our national 
feeling of independence, or paralyze any of those. powers 
necessary for its protection. I believe the practice produces 
those evils or many of them which are mentioned in the 
Memorial.—The object is in a high degree desirable.” 
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Several other letters have been received, relating to the 
«Proposed Memorial,” from important sources and distant 
states, which give much reason to expect, that efforts will be 
made to bring the subject before Congress in the course of 
the next session. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


Severat things whicn have already found a place in this 
Number are regarded by us as auspicious occurrences, but we 
have a few more to mention under this title. 

I. “ A late Bombay paper states that it will be gratifying tothe 
friends of humanity to hear that the barbarous practice of widows 
devoting themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands, has 
engaged the attention of some enlightened Hindoos—and it is 
probable that this absurd and horrid custom will be abolished.” 

In return for this good news, let it be told in India, that the 
more ‘ barbarous practice ” of sacrificing men in the quarrels of 
their rulers has engaged the attention of many “ learned and en- 
lightened ’’ christians—* and it is probable that ¢hie absurd and 
horrid custom will be abolished.” 

If. “ A Prussian officer, who killed another officer in a duel, 
was condemned to 20 years’ imprisonment; one of the seconds to 
6 and another to 2 years’ imprisonment.”—~May we not hope that 
this enlightened example will be followed in other countries ; and 
that it will soon be better understood that war and duelling are 
practised on the same detestable principles? 

Ill. Itis said that “they are erecting a Tribunal of Henor in 
Germany to prevent duels.”—-This augurs well. Let the exam- 
ple be followed in our country. Let it also be followed by rulers 
to put an end to * national duelling.” 

IV. Irra Catholic periodical work, called the Religious Chron- 
icle, published at Paris in France, Peace Societies are mentioned 
in the following respectful language :-—“ During some years past, 
Peace Societies have been forming in England, and still more in 
the United States of America—particularly in Massachusetts. 
Their object, which is ina high degree laudable, is to prevent 
and put an end to war. To promote this object they have pub- 
lished various writings which are read with interest.” All men 
of mild and correct feelings will wish with them to banish for ever 
the scourge of war.”"——See Christian Disciple for March and 
April, 

V. The presiding officers of the following Grand Lodges 
Massachusetts, Georgia, and North Carolina, have, by Circular 
Letters, recommended to their Brethren of subordinate Lodges to 






















grant pecuniary assistance for “ the translation, printing, and dis- 
tribution of the Bible,”—and “ in giving a more general diffusion 
to the Holy Scriptures throughout the world” To enforce the 
recommendation, the North Carolina circular says, “ the doctrines 
of the Gospel go directly and powerfully to establish and sustain 
one of the fairest pillars of our order—Peace and good will 
towards all mankind.”—Is not the time approaching when the 
Masonic Fraternity of every land will cast the whole weight of 
their influence into “the better scale,” for the abolition of war, 
and for the peace of the world ?—Come on, Brethren. and show 
what Masonic Associations can do to bless the family of Man. 

VI. The Leesburg Branca of the Ohio Peace Society is pre- 
paring to publish 2009 copies of the first volume of the Friend of 
Peace, with the Solemn Review and Monument, “ to be bound in 
leather.” —“T his, says our correspondent, will give permanency to 
that work in this part of the country, and it will be deposited in 
libraries, both public and private.” 

VII. We are informed by letters that two more Peace Socie- 
ties, respectable for numbers, have been formed in Massachusetts; 
one at Cummington, the other at Hingham. The officers had 
not been elected when the letters were written. 

Many new members have been added tothe M. P. S. and its 
several Branches since the last number was published. 

VIII. Considerable exertions are making to form a Peace 
Society in the state of Vermont. These efforts will not be in vain. 


LETTER FROM A PRINCESS TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


“ The following letter of her late majesty, written before her marriage, 
and from which the King is said to have received the first intimation of 
her extraordinary endowments, was addressed to the King of Prussia, on 
his entering the territories of her cousin, the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. It was transmitted to King George II, as a prodigy of patriotism 
and good sense in so young a princess.” 

“ May it please your Majesty. 

“ 1 am at a loss whether I shall congratulate or condole 
with you on your late victory; since the same success that 
crowns you with laurels has overspread the country of Mecklen- 
burg with desolation. 1 know, sire, that it seems unbecoming in 
my sex, in this age of vicious refinement, to feel for one’s country, 
to lament the horrors of war, or wish for the return of peace. I 
know you may think it more properly my province to study the 
arts of pleasing, or to turn my thoughts to subjects of a more do- 
mestic nature ; but however unbecoming it may be in me, I can- 
not resist the desire of interceding for this unhappy people. 





“ It was but a few years ago that this territory wore the most 
pleasing appearance ; the country was cultivated, the peasants 
looked cheerful, and the ‘towns abounded with riches and festi- 
vity. What an alteration at present frem such a charming scene ! 
I am not expert at description, nor can my fancy add any horrors 
to the picture ; but sure even conquerors themselves would 
weep at the hideous prospect now before me. The whole coun- 
try, my dear country, lies one frightful waste, presenting only ob- 
jects to excite pity, terror, and despair. The business of the 
rabenaiiin and the shepherd is quite discontinued ; the hus- 
bandman and the shepherd are become soldiers themselves, and 
help to ravage the soil they formerly occupied. The towns are 
inhabited only by old men, women, and children ; perhaps here 
and there a warrior, by wounds or loss of limbs rendered unfit for 
service, left at his door ; his little children hang round him, ask a 
history of every wound, and grow themselves soldiers before they 
find strength for the field. But this were nothing, did we not feel 
the alternate insolence of each army as it happens to advance or 
retreat, It is impossible to express the confusion which eveh 
those who call themselves our friends excite. Even those from 
whom we might expect redress, oppress us with new calamities, 
From your justice, therefore, it is that we hope for relief; to you 
even children and women may complain, whose humanity stoops 


to the meanest petition, anc whose power is capable of repressing 
the greatest injustice. I am, &c.” 


{Memoirs of the late Princess Charlotte, by Thomas Green. } 


DISGRACEFUL OCCURRENCES, 


Unpex this head we thought of giving a list of duels, and chal- 
lenges for duels between officers of our army and navy in the 
course of the present year; but, recollecting that the circulation 
of this work is not confined to the United States, we are unwil- 
ling to be the instruments of extending to other countries a detail 
of such barbarous occurrences in ourown. Ifthe frequency of | 
duels and challenges, among officers in the pay of the United 
States, is not a reproach to our government and to the nation, it 
must be for a reason which we should blush to :ecord. May we 
not then hope that it will soon be understood by all our feilow 
citizens, that no confidence can safely be placed in the pretenvied 
patriotism of any officer, whether civil, military. or naval, who 
will wantonly outrage the laws of God, and the laws of his own 
country ? Can such men be relied on as the defenders of our 
rights and our lives—as the protectors of our liberty and our laws, 
our civil and religious institutions ? Why not as rationally rely on 
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wolves to guard our sheep, on hawks to protect our chickens, on 
Swine or bears to defend our fields of corn ? 

We most sincerely lament that such fruits of barbarism and 
delusion should continue to blacken the annals of our country. 
It is, however, a question of some importance, whether better 
things can reasonably be expected of men who are educated for 


the very purpose of destroying their brethren, and who are taught 
to“ glory in their shame.” 


“ They never care how many others 

They kill, without regard to mothers, 

Or wives, or children, so they can 

Make up some great dead-doing man.”—-—But.en. 


The principles of duellists are not less barbarous than those 
described by the same poet in the following lines :— 


** Soa wild Tartar when he spies 

A man that’s handsome, valiant, wise, 
If he can kill him, thinks v inherit 

His wit, his beauty and his spirit ; 

As if just so much he enjoy’d 

As in another he destroy’d.” 


EEE 
LINES WRITTEN BY MARRIOTT. 


Full oft has poetry’s impulsive strain 

Urg’d the rash stripling to the tented plain, 
Feign’d wondrous happiness in loud huzzas, 
And painted murder as the path to praise. 

Did lawless lust of power, or vengeance fell, 
Give birth to deeds which man should blush to tell, 
The dazzled bard consigns those deeds to fame, 
And, love of glory, styled the infernal flame, 

In glowing verse, of battles, deaths, and frauds, 
He sings—with shouts the multitude applauds ; 
Lays, to oblivien due, they call sublime, 

Extol the language, and forget the crime. 


oe 


But can the man who boasts his faith to draw, 
From the pure stream of evangelic law, 

Who hears forbidden every thought unkind, 

And love in every circumstance enjoined ; 

How can he guiltless fan that murderous flame, 
For whose extinction Heaven’s Messiah came ; 
Their blood, though guilty, can he guiltless shed 
For whose redemption Heaven’s Messiah bled ? 


N. B. An interesting letter has just been received from the Hon. Ex1as 
Boonxot, approving the objects of Peace Societies. 


—_—— 


Obituary —Died at Norton, the Hon, Gzonex Leonanp, aged 90. The 
death of Rev Joszea Lxs, of Royalston, another worthy member of the 
M. P. 8, should have been recorded in the last number. 


THE 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IL... VI. 
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REVIEW OF A STATEMENT OF SIR JAMES M’IN'TOSH. 


: (TT us jurisdiction of life and death is an awful au- 
thority, which is wisely eutrusted to courts of judicature, 
in order to hold forth the wholesome example, that justice 
may take away lile, though power cannot.” 

‘This remark was made in a late parliamentary speech, to 
enforce a motion for revising the criminal code of Great 
Britain and diminishing the number of capital offences. We 
have not introduced the remark for the purpose of censure, 
nor with a view to discuss the question respecting the utility 
of capital punishments, Our object is, to call the attention 
of our readers to a remarkable contrast. 

Sir James M’Intush has told us, that « the jurisdiction of 
life and death is an awful authority, which has been wisely 
entrusted to courts of judicature to hold forth the wholesome 
example, that justice may take away life, though power can- 
not.” 

Now this remark is applicable to but a very small part of 
the cases in which death is inflicted by human governments, 
It will apply to those cases only, in which persons are accus- 
ed of some offence that is deemed capital, and the supposed 
criminal is allowed an impartial hearing and trial. 

What shall we then say of the numerous cases in which 
thousands and tens of thousands, are implicitly sentenced to 
death by a war Manifesto? We may indeed still say, that« the 
jurisdiction of life and death is an awful authority.” But to 
whom is this authority « entrusted?” Vot to a “ court of ju- 


dicature,” which grants an impartial hearing to ¢ach indi- 
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vidual, prior to passing the sentence of death ; but to an ex- 
asperated ruler, or an assembly of rulers, who, without even 
the forms of trial, pass a wholesale sentence of death, which 
involves the innocent with the guilty, and friends with foes. 
This surely is not to « hold forth the wholesome example that 
justice may take away life, though power cannot ;” but, on 
the contrary, to hold forth the destructive example, that pow- 
er can take away life, though justice cannot.” 

Can a government be regarded as wise, just, and humane, 
because it allows the murderer, the pirate; and the robber 
a fair trial by jury, while by a sweeping manifesto it consigns 
fifty or a hundred thousand innocent persons to a violent 
death or extreme suffering, without even the forms of justice, 
hearing, or trial? Is this civilization? Is it not rather bar- 
barity with a vengeance, and of the rankest growth that ever 
afflicted the world ? 

If Sir James M’Intosh, Mr. Wilberforce, and the other ad- 
vocates for a reform of the British criminal code, would seri- 
ously examine this subject, they would find ample employ- 
ment for their migltiest powers of argument and oratory. 
For, of all the codes which exist on earth, the war code is 
the most criminal, the most barbarous, and the most abomina- 
ble. Compared with this, the code of the Spanish Inquisition 
is mild, just, humane, and benevolent. 


THE CUTTING OF THE SCISSORS. 


Mr. HECKEWELDER, in his « Historical Account of the In- 
dian Nations,” has given the following specimen of Indian 
wit :— 

“I have heard them compare the English and American 
Nations to a pair of Scissors, an instrument composed of two 
sharp edged knives exactly alike, working against each other 
for the same purpose, that of cutting. By the construction 
of this instrument, they said, it would appear as if, in shut- 
ting, these two sharp knives, would strike together and des- 
troy each other’s edges ; but no such a thing ; they only cut 
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what comes between them. And thus the English and Amer- 
icans do when they go to war with one another. It is not 
each other that they want to destroy, but us, poor Indians, 
that are between them. By this means they get our land, 
and when that is obtained, the Scissors are laid by for further 
use.” pp. 98, 99. 

As an illustration of the cutting of these terrible Scissors, 
we shall give another extract from Mr. Fuller’s speech in 
Congress on the Seminole war, In reference toa prior war, 
he says— 

On the 9th of August, 1814, Gen. Jackson dictated to 
the surviving Creeks, or at least to as many of them as 
would submit to his terms, Articles of Capitulation, by which 
he demands of the prostrate warriors, as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, fifteen millions of acres of land, 
worth, at the present legal price, thirty millions of dollars, 
but in fact worth double that sum. One gentleman, no doubt 


to show the value of Gen. J ition ale says, that this 


territory was the only acquisition made in the war with 
Great Britain, except renown.——-With potent England we 
make peace without any indemnity but renown ; hat we com- 
pel the ignorant fugitives of the forest, who where enticed 
into the war by her, and who have nothing but their wilds 
and their huts, to cede fifteen millions of acres! From these 
wide domains, those tribes which had before traversed them 
for a livelihood were forced to retire.” 

Thus the barbarous Anglo-American Scissors cut the poor 
Indians. And such is the humanity of an American Gene- 
ral. He doubtless believed that these Indians were * entic- 
ed” by Great Britain to engage in the contest; yet after 
having butchered 800 of their warriors, he demanded « fif- 
teen millions of acres of land, as an indemnity for the expen- 
ses of the war !” 

If it be true, that the Creeks were « enticed into the war,” 
they were surely objects of compassion. How then could 
the American government give its sanction to such a merciless 
treaty, obtained by violence, the very worst species of fraud! 
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What an indelible stain on our national character, unless it 
shall appear, that the treaty was ratified with a fixed purpose 
to restore the land at a future day, or appropriate all the 
avails of it in improving the condition of the Creeks and ina 
manner satisfactory to them. 

We know that, in vindication of this treaty, it has been 
pleaded, that other nations in a similar manner have obtain- 
ed cessions of land, and that such things are common and ac- 
cording to the usages of war. But why may not our bigh- 
waymen and pirates, with equal propriety, justify their con- 
duct in holding the property ceded to them, by pleading that 
this is according to the usages of pirates and robbers in oth- 
er countries? May they not also enforce their plea by ob- 
serving, that the principle on which they act has been sanction- 
ed by the example of rulers of every country in time of © 
war? 

Let it, however, be remembered, that in earlier times, it 
was according to ages of war, to murder captives, or 
to hold them as 3 but such a practice is now abhorred 
by all civilized men. In like manner posterity will abhor 
the operation of the great Scissors, in cutting the Indians 
and robbing them of their lands. 

But we are told by a Member of Congress, that the « ter- 
vitory, ceded by the Indians, is the only acquisition made by 
us in the war with Great Britain, except renown.” This is 
a very bread concession ; but as we are not able to deny its 
correctness, we shall state a few queries, that the benefits of 
the war may be fairly examined and better understood :— 

First. In the estimation of impartial and enlightened pos- 
terity, will not the disgrace of robbing the Indians of « fifteen 
millions of acres of land,” be regarded as an offset to all the 
“ venown” we acquired by our contest with the other half of 
the * Scissors ?” 

Second Were not the expenses of the war twice the value 
of the land, which we compelled the Indians to cede? * 

Third. If these lands were the ¢ only acquisition made by 
us inthe war with Great Britain, except renown,” and if the 
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« renown” is cancelled by our cruelty towards the Indians,— 
and if, after all, the land acquired would not more than de- 
fray half the pecuniary expenses of the war ;—what have we 
left to balance the loss of the many thousands of lives, and the 
innumerable crimes and sufferings, occasioned by the war? 
Let the impartial answer this question. 

Still we are ready to concede, that this war was as just, 
as necessary, and as useful to the parties, as wars in general. 
But we wish our readers clearly to understand, that «« when 
princes play for provinces, the lives of men are as counters,” 
and that the extreme anguish and distresses of millions of 
mourners, wounded men, and bankrupts, are accounted as- 
cyphers, in estimating the expenses of a war. 


—EQqEqREEEEEE 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


“‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall .— Gal. vie 7. 
“They that plow iniquity and sow w ickednesseréap the same ” 
Job iv. 8. 


“* They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 
Hosea viii. 7. . 


Tue inhabitants of a certain country found by observation, 
that peaceable people were sometimes assaulted, robbed, and 
murdered by hardened ruffians. To guard against such occur- 
rences, one family after another adopted this maxim: «To 
preserve peace and secure life and property, it is best for eve- 
ry family to be armed and always prepared for war.” On this 
principle a number of families assumed a military attitude, 
the fashion soon became general and acquired popularity. 

Having furnished themselves with weapons of death, con- 
siderable pains was taken to learn to use them with dexterity 
and effect. ‘The head of a family was careful to instruct his 
children and servants in the use of arms, and to inspire them 
with exalted sentiments of fighting valor, heroism, and glory. 
Public displays were frequently made of these defensive prep- 
arations, as a terror to the unprincipled barbarian. 

It was not long, however, befvre this custom produced 
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deplorable consequences. © It excited and cherished a spirit of 
ambition, envy and revenge ; it familiarized the use of wea- 
pons for manslaughter ; and soon it became a common opin- 
ion, that bravery in battle is the glory of man. The ideas 
of honor among this people were so refined or so corrupted, 
that trivial offences were deemed sufficient to justify murder- 
ous combats, the preparations, the parade, and the boast- 
ings of one family, excited the jealousy and resentment of 
another, and were often regarded as of the nature of insult 
or defiance, which could not be overlooked. Explanation or 
redress was demanded in a tone of menace, and of course an- 
-swered in a manner unsatisfactory and irritating. The 
heads of the several families lost their confidence in each other, 
and watched one anotber’s movements with the jealousy of ri- 
vals and enemies. The leading men had now much more to 
fear from each other, than they formerly had from the few 
vagrant robbers that infested their country, Children and 
servants imbibed Rahatices against their neighbours. They 
indulged themselves in bitter revilings and invectives, and 
often endeavoured to effect an open rupture, that they might 
have opportunity for acquiring fame or plunder. Contests 
became frequent, and the country was‘filled with violence, 
oppression, and wretchedness. 

It was an acknowledged principle with these families, that 
the aggressor in war is a murderer; yet of this guilt each 
acquitted himself, by imputing it to his antagonist. The 
combats, however, became so common, so necessary, and so 
honorable, that the idea of guilt seldom occurred ; or if it did 
occur, it was pretty sure to be cancelled by the glory of con- 
quest or bravery in battle. Indeed the military character 
rose to such a height in the estimation of this bewildered 
people, that it became the supreme object of ambition and 
applause. Men of the most abandoned characters and dis- 
solute lives, could acquire crowns or medals of glory by the 
most atrocious and inhuman acts of violence and murder. 

The fair sex, who should have been better instructed, were 
taught by custom to admire the hero who had wantonly shed 
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the blood of many brethren. By this injudicious appropria- 
tioa of female influence, fuel was added to the fire of ambi- 
tion, which served to multiply the number of widows and or- 
phans, and to swell the tide of human wo. 

On the whole, the method which was adopted to prevent 
private, individual murders, proved the means of increasing 
a hundred fold the number of ferocious and uuprincipled men. 
It also intoxicated the minds of thousands, who were other- 
wise peaceable citizens, and led them to adopt the practices 
of those whose violence they had formerly feared, and whose 
characters they had justly abhorred. 

This custom has already formed such a multitude of ferocious 
and desperate men, that the state of the country is truly per- 
ilous, To maintain the popularity of the custom will but 
increase the mischief and the danger; yet by many it is 
supposed, that to abolish the custom will expose the virtuous 
to become a prey to the wicked. Therefore, on what they 
call the principle of self-preservation, they still encourage 


the spirit of war, and give celebrit worst of crimes. 
They seem not to be aware that Pea. has been the 
source of the greater portion of the bloodshed which has hap- 
pened in the country and of their present danger. In opposi- 
tion to the light of history, the experience of ages, and the 
very laws of nature, they imagine that the harvest of peace 
and security is most likely to be produced by sowing the seeds 
and cultivating the plants of war and violence. 


Reader! if you please, let the foregoing parable be called 
a dream. The words of Daniel will then be applicable :— 
« The dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof is also 
sure.”—Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles. If we wish for peace, we must sow its principles 
and cherish its spirit. he opposite course is ruinous to man, 
revolting to nature, and abhorrent to God. 
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REVIEW OF THE BEST TROOPS. 


Tne Hon. A. Smyth, in his defence of Gen. Jackson, has 
given some account of what be denominates the «« best troops.” 


“Let us follow the General to New Orleans. There we find him with 
a motley force of $600 men, meeting 12,000 of the best troops that ever 
appeared on our shores. May | not say the best troops that ever appear- 
ed in any age or nation? Yes, and they were as unprincipled, as fearless. 
They had driven the warriors of France, those conquerors of continental 
Europe, from the pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees. A part of them 
had sacked this city and burned the capitol ; a part of them had visited 
Hampton; they had left the fathers in anguish unutterable ; they had 
left the matrons and virgins in tears. Yes, they had committed against us 
wrongs which are never to be forgotten.— —Those troops who had violated 
the rights of war, who had committed against us every atrocity, and heap- 
ed upon our country every disgrace, sailed to New Orleans, and there they 
met the dire avenger —With the loss of 13 men he defeated 12,000; the 
incendiaries and ravishers were punished, and the wounds inflicted on our 
country’s honor were healed.” Speech in Congress. 


We are not sufficiently informed to affirm or deny as to 
the correctness Smyth’s account of these troops, 
They might be t yest troops” in the sense intended by 
the orator—that is, best for military purposes, being « as 
unprincipled as fearless.” The atrocities imputed to them 
are not incredible. Such things are common with the reg- 
ular trooys of Christian nations. The savages however of 
our country are far more chaste and exemplary in their 
treatment of females. 

But regular troops—though « incendiaries and ravishers,”’ 
are no worse by nature than other men, The shocking de- 
pravity by which they are distinguished is to be imputed to 
the barbarous war policy. These wretched men are trained 
up by governments for abandoned, unprincipled, and fearless 
butchers of their species. Being deprived of their natural 
rights as men, deprived also of many of the comforts which 
render life desirable, and of the means of religious improve- 
ment, their moral feelings become deadened,—and as they 
are denied the sweets of liberty, they indulge themselves in 
the pleasures of licentiousness, ‘The females of a conquered 
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town they regard as lawful plunder ; and, having wantonly 
insulted and abused them, they leave them in anguish and 
tears. 

Is it thus that Christian rulers—who should be fathers to 
their people—train up their sons for slaughter and destruc- 
tion? Yes; and tomake them “ the best troops” they make 
them, if possible, seven fold more the children of the devil than 
the despised red men of America, These depraved and ruin- 
ed soldiers are employed in wars that might be avoided with a 
thousandth part of the expense which they occasion, and 
exposed to be “ driven away in their wickedness,” to be hur- 
ried into eternity, contaminated with vice and polluted with 
the blackest crimes. 

How blind, how depraved, or how infatuated must be the 
man, who can suppose that such a course of conduct is either 
consistent with justice and christianity, or adapted to the 
safety of a nation! And if he pursues this course on the 
principle, that the good of his country requires it, how evi- 
dent it is that he does evil that good may come ! 

But are the rulers of Great Britain alone in this atrocious 
mode of making and employing troops? No; all the nations 
of Christendom are covered with this reproach. Even the 
Amercian government can boast of 12,000 of their country- 
men who have become victims to this inhuman policy ;—yes, 
12,000, exclusive of the thousands who are enslaved in our 
ships of war. These unhappy men, it may be presumed, are 
in the way to become rivals with the « best troops,” in all 
their exploits, in alf their depravity, in all their crimes. 

Those who are disposed to plead for such a manner of ed- 
ucating men for the defence of their country, or to justify 
this mode of depriving one class of a community of their nat- 
ural rights and converting them into machines for the de- 
fence of another, would do well to reflect on the following 
passage from Dr. Johnson :— 

«* Man cannot so far know the connexion of causes and 
events, as that he may venture to do wrong in order to do 
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right. When we pursue an end by lawful means, we may 
always console our miscarriage by the hope of future recom- 
pense. When we consult only our own policy, and attempt 
to find a nearer way to good by overleaping the settled 
boundary of right and wrong, we cannot be happy even by 
success, because we cannot escape the censciousness of our 
fault ; but if we miscarry, the disappointment is irremediably 
embittered.”—Rasselas, p. 126. 

In writing on the “ annual waste of human life,” by the 
idolatrous customs of India, Dr. Buchanan observes—* Every 
friend of humanity must often be putting the question, Is 
this scene to continue for ever? Can there be no melioration 
of human existence in India? Are there no means of miti- 
gating the anguish of reflection in England, when we consid- 
er that the desolations of Juggernaut exist under our govern- 
ment? Yes, there are means.” 

This humane and pathetic language is applicable to the 
¢ waste of human life” in Christian countries, and to the 
dreadful effects of military education. Christian nations 


have their Juggernaut, as well as the natives of India; and 
the desolations of Juggernaut exist under our government, 
and under every government in Christendom. Human sac- 
rifices are offered to Ambition, Avarice and Revenge ; and 


men are educated in vice for victims to these abominable 
idols. 


EEE 


“ EDUCATION ACTING UPON HUMAN CHARACTER.” 


‘* New Orleans, April 23 (1819.) This day an officer of the U, S. army, 
in attempting to arrest a deserter in the street, fired and killed him. The 
public indignation was so roused by this and other events of the kind, that 
a serious tumult and much bloodshed was expected, but which yielded to 
the sober advice of the magistrate.” 

Col. King being in command at Pensacola, his discipline was severe ; 
it was a critical situation for a man of more mind and experience than that 
gentleman.— —He issued an order for the pursuit of de <rters, and by 
way of prevention or example, that whenever they were overtaken they 
should be shot. A private of the name of Neal Cameron deserted ; a par- 
ty under Sergeant Childers was sent in pursuit of him, overtook him, and 
shot him, 17 miles from Pensacola.” 
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The foregoing passages were copied from other papers 
into the Columbian Centinel of May 29, 1819. The account 
of Col. King was from the Aurora, The Editor of that 
paper disapproved the severity of the Colonel; yet he apol- 
ogized for it by observing,—* This is education acting upon 
human character, not crime.” 

We are ready to admit that a military education tends to 
produce such a character and such fruits. In this manner 
all the atrocities of military men find apologists. It seems 
not to be expected of them that they will govern their con- 
duct either by the precepts of religion and humanity, or the 
laws of civilized society. Deeds at which “ humanity shud- 
ders,” are regarded as things of course, and imputed either 
to their “ education,” their “ patriotism,” their « gallantry,” 
or their zeal for public good. This being the case, the fol- 
lowing inquiries naturally resalt. 

First. If such be the genuine fruits of a military educa- 
tion, how can Christian parents ccusent to have their chil- 
dren trained up to military habits? 

Second, If it is to be expected of military men that they 
will thus violate the laws of Ged and their country, and act 
the part of merciless tyrants towards such as happen to be 
under their control,—what shall be said of the consisteney 
or the safety of such an education under a free or repub- 
lican government? Or what shall we say of those laws and 
usages which subject nearly 20,000 of our countrymen to the 
ferocity and horrors of a military or naval despotism ? 

Third. if the plea of the Aurova is to be admitted in res- 
pect to the atrocities of military officers, why should it not be 
extended to the crimes of private soldiers, to exculpate them 
from the penalties of the law? Why should it not also be 
extended for the benefit of such highwaymen and pirates, as 
were ruined by previous education in armies or ships of war? 
When their abominable deeds are brought to light, why do 
we not hear the apology, “ This is education acting on hu- 
man character, not crime?” It is not long since our news 
papers were filled with accounts of the murder of an officer 
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by asoldier. “ This was education acting on human char- 
acter,” still it was deemed a “crime,” and the soldier was 
hanged. 

One of two things must unquestivnably occur in our coun- 
try—either war and military establishments will lose their 
present reputation, or the inhabitants of the United States 
will lose their present liberties, and cease to be a free people. 
& Arms and laws do not flourish together.” 

The same may be said of arms and liberty. To whatever 
extent arms prevail and govern, liberty is subverted. It has 
been so in other countries ; it will be so in this. 


SEE 


PRECAUTIONS IN CONTAGIOUS FEVERS. * 


An article with this title appeared ina Boston paper, cop- 
ied from the Edinburgh Review,—in which several precau- 
tions were recommended. As one of great importance it 
was proposed, «* That certain individuals in every town should 
erect themselves into an Association for the suppression of 
Fever. ‘Their number should be according to the populous- 
ness of the district which their exertions are meant to protect ; 
and in other respects they should be men of diligence and in- 
telligence. The Association should comprise one or more 
magistrates of the place to which he belongs, Above all, it 
should comprehend the clergy of every deneminatiun ; be- 
cause, from their character and stations, they have great in- 
fluence over the poor.” 

In modern times great exertions have been made to im- 
prove the science of Medicine—to ascertain the causes of 


* This article appeared in the Columbian Centinel, October 2, 1819 ; 
but we understand that it was originally intended for the Friend of Peace ; 
and that it was first published in the Centinel on the supposition, that the 
alarm in several parts of the country, on account of malignant Fevers, 
might excite some attention to the analogies contained in the article. 
There were some typographical errors in publishing it in the Centinel ; 
these, by the desire of the author, we have endeavoured to correct. 
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malignant, epidemic, and contagious diseases, and the best 
means for preventing or avoiding them, as well as the best 
remedies in case of attack. We admire the philanthropy 
which engages men in these inquiries, and disposes them to 
publish the fruits of their researches for the benefit of society 
and the preservation of human life. 

But why is it so? Why do we not hear these philosophic 
Physicians reproached as fanatics, as opposers of Providence 
and the laws of nature? Disease and death, it may be said, 
have occured in all past ages, in the present age, and they 
will occur in ages to come, notwithstanding all these inqui- 
ries, precautions, and efforts. Of what use is it then to ascer- 
tain their causes, or to prescribe preventives and remedies ? 
Such is the way that some men argue against the exertions of 
Peace Societies for the suppression of war. Why not adopt 
the same mode of reasoning against Medical Societies, 
Boards of Health, and all Associations for the Suppression of 
Fever. 

Against Peace Societies it is also urged, that wars are not 
only necessary. but useful, as means of preventing such an 
excess of population as would expose men to perish by fa- 
mine, and as they take off many idle and vicious characters, 
Now this reasoning—or rather this inhuman nonsense—may 
be urged against Medical Associations, the whole practice 
of physic, and all means for preventing the ravages of dis- 
ease, If physicians and philanthropists would discontinue 
their efforts to prevent or heal diseases, people would proba- 
bly die off so fast as to preclude the necessity of their killing 
one another to avoid an excess of population ; and by merely 
neglecting to aid the idle and the vicious, when sick or in 
want, many of them would soon be taken off, and cease to 
be a burden to society. Perhaps this course would be as 
wise and humane, as to produce the same results by war, 
violence, and murder. 

But if Christians have become so far enlightened, as to 
perceive a propriety in using means to prevent or heal diseas- 
os, and in forming Associations or Boards of Health,—let 
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it be known, that war is a disease, a contagious and malig- 
nant fever, which has killed its hundreds of millions of our 
race—which has sometimes nearly depopulated whole coun- 
tries, and is annually destroying its tens of thousands of our 
brethren. This fever is ever accompanied with delirium 
or madness ; and from the inflammatory breath of one Cesar 
or Napoleon, whole nations may become infected. 

Let it also be understood, that there is much more encour- 
agement to use means for preventing war, than any other 
fever of the malignant kind ; because it depends more on 
the opinions and dispositions of men; consequently, it is 
more subject to human control. Its causes are also better 
understood, and eflicacious preventives or remedies may 
with greater certainty be prescribed. 

If such frequent and extensive ravages had been made by 
any natural disease, as have been made by war, and if it 
could be shown that the malady might be exterminated and 
its recurrence prevented by the united exertions of men, 
—who would hesitate to approve and recommend such exer- 
tions? Nay, what would be thought of the man who should 
ridicule or oppose a proposition so benevolent !—Since then 
it is absolutely certain that war is but “ a voluntary plague,” 
as subject to human control as any custom that can be nam- 
ed, why should there be any hesitation or reluctance, as to 
recommending a united and universal effort for its abolition? 

Writers on other fevers tell us, that they may be account- 
ed for by predisposing and exciting causes. These causes 
they attempt to ascertain and define; and, to prevent the 
prevalence of fevers, people are exhorted to remove or avoid 
the natural causes. By enlightened minds this course is 
deemed rational. But, in regard to the war fever, a directly 
opposite course has been pursued. The predisposing and 
exciting causes of this tremendous evil are resorted to as the 
best means of preventing its recurrence. How preposter- 
eus !—How fatal this delusion! Yet this has been adopted 
and reduced to system in all the countries of Christendom ; 
and in support of this system, the greater portion of the rev- 
enues of every government has been expended. 
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It is however to be observed, that the progress of truth is ~ 
slow. Within a ceutury great changes and improvements 
have been made in the modes of treating other fevers. Ma- 
ny of the methods of practice which were popular but fifty 
years ago are now discarded as absurd and of a baneful ten- 
dency—as better adapted to destroy than to save ;—and 
many things which are adopted in modern practice, had they 
been proposed at a former period, would have been exploded 
as means of death. Hence we derive a hope, that great 
improvements will yet be made in respect to the most malig- 
nant and fatal of all fevers ; and that the time is approach- 
ing, when the popular remedies and preventives will be 
something more rational, than the predisposing and exciting 
causes of this terrible and desolating scourge. 

We would therefore improve on the plan suggested in the 
Edinburgh Review, and recommend, “ that certain individu- 
als in every town or county should erect themselves into an 
Association for the suppression of Fever’’—the war Fever in 
particular ;—that the Associations should comprise the magis- 
trates, the ministers, and all the men of intelligence, of every 
denomination ;—that these Associations, when formed, should 
regard it as their duty to call the attention of all their fellow 
citizens to the nature and effects of war—to its predisposing 
and exciting causes, and to the proper means for banishing 
it from the world. 


A SERIOUS DIFFICULTY PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 
For the Friend of Peace. 

Tue writer of this article was a soldier in the revolutiona- 
ry war, and served a number of campaigns.—For many 
years, subsequent to the war, he equipped himself or his sons 
for militia trainings, without any conscientious scruples 
respecting the propriety of such measures. He was then a 
believer in the doctrine, «That to be well prepared for 
war, is the surest method to preserve peace.” But on ma- 
ture reflection he is fully convinced, that war is not only 
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repugnant to the precepts of the gospel, but inconsistent with 
sound policy. He now has not the smallest doubt, that a 
trifling expense, judiciously applied to promote pacific prin- 
ciples, would do more to preserve peace, than millions expend- 
ed in preparations for war. . 

Such are his present views ;—at the same time he earnest- 
ly desires to demean himself as a peaceable citizen, by duly 
regarding the laws of the land. Though by the lapse of time 
he is freed from obligations to equip himself for training, 
and some of his sons are of age to act and provide for them- 
selves ; yet he has still other sons who are minors. By the 
laws of the land he is required to equip them for military 
purposes, and liable to penalties, if he shall decline or refuse. 
Now what shall he do? After being convinced that war is 
both antichristian and impolitic, his attention was excited to 
military preparations, such as trainings and public musters 
or reviews ; and the conclusion seemed unavvidable, that if 
war is unchristian, trainings and other preparations must be 
far worse than merely useless. The expense incurred by 
them is enough to astonish almost any one who has not made 
calculations respecting it. 

But this is not all. Many lives have been lost on such 
occasions ; many have been wounded and made cripples for 
the remainder of their days, and thereby distress has been 
brought on themselves and their relations, And alas! who 
that duly considers the intemperance, the profanity, the con- 
tentions, and other immoralities resulting from these train- 
ings, will not shudder! After all, what is their use? Are 
they not in fact schools and nurseries of war? Should the 
nations of the earth renounce war and be governed by the 
principles of peace, would not military trainings die of 
course? If so, what individual, who is convinced of the 
evils of war, and disposed to adhere to the principles of 
peace, can consistently equip himself or his sons for military. 
parades? Can any Christian consistently encourage a prac- 
tice, which he verily believes has a tendency both to multiply 
moral evils and to produce the very calamities which it is 
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professedly -intended to prevent? If he sincerely believes 
that war is murder, can he consistently do that which, in his 
opinion, tends to produce war? Thus the writer has at- 
tempted fairly to state his difficulty. As it is his desire to 
live peaceably with all men and to conform to the laws of his 
country, so far as he can without violating his own con- 
science, he earnestly invites the friends of peace to delibe- 
rate, take advice, and speak their minds. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SoLDIER, 


N. B. The case of our correspondent will naturally ex- 
cite the compassion of benevolent and enlightened men. He 
however is not alone in this difficulty. Thousands of others 
are sufferers with him. We hope they will conduct with 
prudence, and bear the trial with christian meekness and 
magnanimity, till it shall be better understood, that the 
predisposing and exciting causes” of the war fever, are not 


the best means for avoiding its evils. 


rere amen 
REVIEW OF A SCALE OF GLORY. 


** Let me now say a word of the services of the man whom it is proposed 
to disgrace— —Let us compure his victory over the Creeks with other 
victories obtained over a similar enemy, and recorded in our history. 
When Sullivan advanced to avenge the massacres of Wyoming, excited by 
British agents and perpetrated by Indians and trai‘ors, he commanded 
5000 men, and found 800 Indians posted behind a breastwork_ with a river 
in their rear: a battle ensued; the Indians were beaten, and left eleven 
men dead on the field of battle. At Point Pleasant, where the Indians 
were defeated—where a Lewis commanded and a Lewis fell, they left 
eighteen of their warriors dead on the field of battle. When Wayne, after 
years of preparation, gained the victory over the Indians of the North 
West, they left twenty of their number dead on the field of battle. At 
Tippacanoe the Indians were defeated, and their loss so considerable that 
they left more than ¢/jurty warriors on the ficld of battle. 

“Jackson marched against the Creeks ; he found them in considerable 
force and defended by works; those works he stormed, defeated them, 
and killed eight hundred of their bravest warriors in a single battle- 
Thus he gained a victory unparalleled ,in Indian warfare, and acquired 
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for the United States the extensive, beautiful, and valuable country, of 
which you see a map suspended near you,—a small part of which country 
you sold tlre last year for ten millions of dollars.” 

Hon. Mr. Smyth's Speech in Congress. 


On the ground of this « victory over the Creeks, and his 
victory at New Orleans,” Mr. Smyth pronounces General 
Jackson ‘an officer whose achievements are unparalleled 
in ancient or in modern times,” as “ far the foremost of our 
heroes ;” and he would have it understood, that “to tarnish 
the character” of this man, « is to tarnish the glory of the na- 
tion.” 

What a Gothic scale of glory this gentleman has exhibited 
to a Clristian community! If we understand his mode of 
calculation, and the object of his comparisons, he would have 
it believed that, in wars with the Indians, the General’s 
glory is in proportion to the number of men he causes to be 
slaughtered. While, therefore, General Sullivan has « elev- 
en” degrees of glory, Lewis « eighteen,” Wayne “ twenty,” 
and Harrison something « more than thirty,” General Jack- 
son ascends at once to the “« unparalleled” height of « z1cHT 
HUNDRED,” and becomes in a supercminent degree “ the glo- 
ry of the nation !” 

But are Christians of this country to be forever the dupes of 
such sanguinary principles? Will they in future times esti- 
mate the glory of a man by the number of Indians he has 
butchered? Will their eyes be most dazzled or delighted 
with those laurels which have been most deeply stained with 
blood? God forbid ! Forbid it, reason, humanity, and re- 
ligion! Forbid it, ye friends of peace of every name! 

If we were disposed to plead for the necessity and lawful- 
ness of public war in * extreme cases,” still humanity would 
compel us to do all in our power to reverse the scale of 
glory proposed by Mr. Smyth. We should say, that he 
who defends his country with the least sacrifice of human 
life, or accomplishes the object of a military enterprize with 
the least injury to a misguided and unfortunate enemy, is 
entitled to the greater share of renown. How much more 
glorious was the exploit of Washington in capturing 906 
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Hessions with little bloodshed, than if he had destroyed the 
whole number, as General Jackson did his 800 Indians ! 

If the glory of a warrior is in proportion to the number 
he causes to be slain, to what an astonishing height does 
Bellisarius rise in the temple of fame! This exterminating 
barbarian invaded and desolated Africa. Procopius says, 
« Africa was so entirely dispeopled that one might travel sev- 
eral days in it without meeting one man ; and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that in the course of the war five millions per- 
ished.” 

Do our countrymen wish for a Bellisarius to complete the 
extermination of the Indians? If they do, Mr. Smyth’s scale 
of glory is adapted to their purpose. Ifthey do not, let them 
learn tu prefer a humane policy to that of cruelty and re- 
venge. 

But Gencral Jackson « acquired for the United States the 
extensive, beautiful, and valuble country — — a small part of 
which was sold the last year for ten niillions of dollars.” —W as 
this acquisition the motive as well as the effect of the war on 
the Creeks? With many we fear it was. But is the acqui- 
sition of such a country, by the slaughter of 800 Indians, a 
matter for triumph to a Christian people! or to a govern- 
ment which boasts of its justice and magnanimity! Can 
any man of intelligeyce doubt, that by a judicious and pacific 
use of even five millions of dollars, the whole of that exten- 
sive country might have been acquired by negotiation, the war 
prevented, and a permanent peace secured with the Creeks? 
Will not then posterity blush and weep on reading the speeches 
in Congress, to find that there were, in this age, men of un- 
questionable talents, who could boast of lands, acquired by 
the barbarous slaughter of 800 Indians? 

That General Jackson is a man of great intrepidity and 
energy of character we readily admit. So was William 
Penn. But what a contrast! Had the extraordinary ener- 
gies of Gen. Jackson, like those of Governor Penn, been ex- 
erted to preserve peace and to prevent war with the Indians, 
he would have been the admiration of the just and humane, 
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not only of this country and this age, but of every country in 
ages yet to come. 

That the «« Devil is the author of all wars” was the opin- 
ion of early Christians. If this be correct, and the scale of 
glory be admissible, which has been reviewed, will it not fol- 
low of course, that the great Destroyer of men is the glory of 
Christendom,—tiat he, who was a “ murderer from the be- 
ginning,” is worthy of more honor and praise, than the benev- 
olent Messiah, who “came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them?” And is notthe popular scale of glory complete- 
ly adapted to bring into contempt the meek and forgiving 
spirit of the Saviour—to lead men to despise both his pre- 
cepts and examples, to become worshippers of Odin rather 
than the Father of mercies,—and to cherish dispositions the 
reverse of those to which the bliss of heaven is promised in the 
gospel ? 


SKETCHES OF THE PIRATICAL BUCANEERS,. 


« Brrore the English had made any settlements at Jamai- 
ca, and the French at St. Domingo, some pirates from both 
nations, who have since been distinguished by the name of 
Bucaneers, had driven the Spaniards out of the small island 
of Tortuga, and fortifying themselves there, had, with an 
amazing intrepidity, made excursions against the common 
enemy,” the Spaniards.—** They thought the cruelties the 
latter had exercised on the New World,” or the natives of 
Seuth America—<“ justified the most implacable aversion they 
had sworn against them.” 

They were so intrepid, so successful, and so terrible in their 
depredations, that «* the Spaniards, who trembled at the ap- 
proach of the Bucaneers,—whom they called devils, imme- 
diately surrendered.” This course was pursued by this 
plundering society, till the Spaniards were disheartened, and, 
in a great measure, gave up the business of navigation in 
those regions. The Bucaneers « no sooner found their cap- 
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tures begin to diminish, than they determined to recover by 
land what they had lost at sea. The richest and most pop- 
ulous countries of the continent” of South America “ were 
plundered and laid waste. The culture of lands was equal- 
ly neglected with navigation, and the Spaniards dared no 
more appear in the public roads, than sail in the latitudes 
which belonged to them.” 

Accessions were made from year to year to the number of 
Bucaneers, of men of the most ferocious and desperate char- 
acter. The distress occasioned by them, and the amount of 
their plunder, was great indeed. Among their most distin- 
guished leaders were Montbar, Michael de Basco, and 
Morgan. ‘ The Spaniards suffered so much from Montbar, 
by sea and land, that he acquired the name of the Exter- 
minator.” 

We are now to notice some other traits of character in 
these Bucaneers—« Such were their principles of justice and 
religion, that whenever they embarked on any expedition, 
they used to pray to Heaven for the success of it; and they 
never came back from the plunder, but they constantly re- 
turned thanks to God for their victory.”—What a religious 
people ! 

“Such brave men among them, as had been maimed in 
any of their expeditions, were first provided for. If they had 
lost a hand, an arm, or a leg, or a foot, they received 261. 
An eye, a finger, or a toe, lost in fight, was valued at only 
half the above sum. The wounded were allowed 2s. 6d. a 
day for two months to enable them to have their wounds ta- 
ken care of.” 

‘¢ After this act of justice and humanity, the remainder of 
the booty was divided into as many shares, as there were 
Bucaneers.—Every share was determined by lot. Instan- 
ces of such rigid justice are seldom to be met with, and they 
extended even to the dead. Their shares were given to those 
who were known to be their companions when alive. If the 
person who had been killed had no intimate, his part was 
sent to his relations, when they were known. If there were 





no friends or relations, it was distributed in charity to the 
poor and to churches, who were to pray for the person in 
whose names the benefactions were given.” 

When they took Maracaybo, “they carried off all the 
crosses, pictures, and bells of the churches, intending, as they 
said, to build a chapel in Tortuga, and to consecrate this part 
of their spoils to sacred uses.” 

The duration of this society is not mentioned in the Ency- 
clopedia, from’ which these extracts have been taken. But 
if the several dates which are given are correct, the society 
must probably have existed during the whole of the seven- 
teenth century. In “1603” they pillaged the city of Vera 
Cruz, which was after they had driven the Spaniards from 
the Ocean ; and it was not till 1697” that they plundered 
Carthagena. 


We have now before us a series of facts from which con- 
siderable instruction may be derived respecting the character 


of public war. 

These Bucaneers established an independent community, 
adopted a democratic form of government, and elected their 
own chiefs or rulers. These rulers obtained their offices as 
honorably as those who acquire dominion by the sword ; 
and, when elected, they had as good a right to make war and 
invade the rights of others, as any Emperor, King, or Pres- 
ident. For in every case, what is called the right of mak- 
ing war is a mere assumption of power to which no man or 
body of men has any just claim, unless it be derived from a 
divine commission ; or if the right docs otherwise exist, it is 
common to every community, whether great or small, and 
to every man, whether high or low. 

A more brave and daring class of men than the Bucaneers 
perhaps never traversed the ocean or the land. Montbar, 
Basco, and Morgan would not, we believe, suffer in compari- 
son with Alexander the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Gen. Jackson ; and if bravery in fighting is the great excel- 
lence of the human character, the Bucaneers must be allow- 
ed a forward seat in the temple of fame. 
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These brave warriors by force of arms took possession of 
Tortuga, and erected fortifications. This, however, was 
only imitating the examples of the Spaniards, the French, 
the English, and a long list of other nations. 

The Bucanecrs made depredations on private property as 
well as on public, and often robbed and killed those who had 
done them no harm: they captured, plundered, and destroy- 
ed vessels at sea; they pillaged and depopulated cities,—and 
they sometimes murdered captives, and burnt towns, or 
villages. For all these atrocities, they had numerous ex- 
amples in the conduct of celebrated conquerors, and the rulers 
of Christian nations, 

On account of their terrible character the Bucancers were 
by the Spaniards denominated « devils,” and one of their 
chiefs was called the « Exterminator.” But they were no 
more deserving of the name of devils, than the Spaniards who 
conquered South America; and Cortes was as truly an 
« Exterminator” as Montbar. Indeed all nations act the 
part of devils or tormentors when engaged in war ; and per- 
haps every country can boast of having produced, nourished, 
and extolled as much as one «* Exterminator.” 

In dividing their spoils, the Bucaneers were very precise, 
and in some respects singular. A chief claimed only an 
equal share with a common seaman. Sometimes, however, 
when he had.greatly distinguished himself by his exploits, he 
was allowed two or three shares ; but this depended wholly on 
the pleasure of the crew. In this there was perhaps as much 
equity as in the Christian modes of dividing the fruits of vi- 
olence and robbery. 

The care of those celebrated pirates in providing for their 
maimed and wounded, and in allowing the shares of the slain 
to go to their friends or relations, has not probably been sur- 
passed by any class of privateersmen, or other Christian dep- 
redators. 

Their customs of praying to God for assistance in their 
horrible enterprises—of giving thanks for their inhuman 
conquests, and of devoting a part of their plunder to sacred 
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uses, were all borrowed from the examples of Christian ru- 
lers. They had been taught by Christians to associate 
prayer and thanksgiving, with fighting, robbery, and man- 
slaughter. 

It will doubtless be admitted by Christians in general, that 
the conduct of the Bucaneers was unjust and abominable ; 
that they were under the influence of « strong delusions” in 
supposing that God could approve their wars, or be pleased 
with their bloody prayers, thanksgivings, and offerings. 
But what do we find in any part of their conduct more un- 
just or more inconsistent, than the conduct of Christian na- 
tions in time of war? What was done by these pirates 
which they did not learn in the common war schools, or de- 
rive from the examples of Christian rulers? What kind of 
deeds or exploits did they perform which had not been by 
Christians a thousand times perpetrated, and asoften eulogiz- 
ed as just and glorious? What did they do in the seven- 
teenth century, which was worse than hundreds of similar 
deeds which have been both done and applanded by Chris- 
tian rulers in the nineteenth century ? 

In what respect is it a less evil for innocent men to be 
robbed, to have their habitations consumed, or to be killed, 
by order of an Emperor, a King, a President, or any other 
Ruler or General, than to suffer the same injuries by order 
of a piratical Chief? And why is it less shocking to asso- 
ciate prayers and thanksgivings to God with such flagrant 
acts of violence and injustice in the former case, than in the 
latter ?—If the Bucaneers were deluded in supposing that 
their conduct could be approved by the Father of mercies, 
so it may have been with all Christian nations, who have 
gloried in their war exploits and associated with them the 
forms of a benevolent religion. 

It is hoped, that these remarks will have at least so much 
influence on the minds of Christians in this couutry, as to in- 
duce them to reflect on the character of privateering, and 
all the modes of maritime depredation, which have been sanc- 
tioned by Christian nations. Were it not for the evidence 
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which exists that war, in all its branches, ig ever accompanied 
with delusion and gross moral blindness, would it not be won- 
derful that Christians should have so long and so uniform- 
ly censured the conduct of Bucaneers, Algerines, and unau- 
thorized pirates, without reflecting on their own customs, and 
becoming convinced that all the maritime powers of Chris- 
tendom are truly chargeable with just such acts of raping 
violence, and injustice, as they condemn in others? To 
every ruler who censures the Bucaneers and still practises or 
authorizes privateering, or depredation on the property of 
the innocent, with what force ‘does the following language ap- 
ply! « Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steal ?”’—«*« And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest 
them that do such things, and dost the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God ?”” 

In the foregoing comparisons it has not been our aim to 
insinuate, thatthere have been no better men in the warring na- 
tions of Christendom than among the Bucaneers. The contrary 
we readily admit. Still we are deeply impressed with a be- 
lief, that even good men in general have been grossly delud- 
ed by the influence of custom respecting the character of 
public war and those acts of rapine and injustice which are 
its never failing concomitants ;—that they have also been mis- 
taken in supposing that rulers have a right to make war on 
innocent subjects for the alleged offences of their rulers, 
and to sacrifice thousands of their own people in projects of 
ambition of revenge. We are also fully convinced that, 
during the last thousand years, in by far the greater number 
of conflicts between Christian nations, and between them 
and other people, the principal agents in producing and 
conducting these wars, have been men of no better disposi- 
tions or principles than the Bucaneers, and that they really 
deserve no higher standing in public estimation. 

“TI admit,” said an Indian Chief, « that there are good white 


men, but they bear no proportion to the bad; the bad must 
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be the strongest, for they rule.”* There has been too much 
ground for applying this remark to Christian nations in gen- 


eral, and in this way we may account for their innumerable 
wars. 


ATROCITIES ALLOWED IN WAR. 
From Mr. Fuller’s speech in Casas on the Seminole war. 

“ Many barbarous practices are still allowed in war, which are not con- 
ducive to effect its objects, and are, therefore, mere abuses of military 
power. A garrison taken by assault may be put to the sword; acity taken 
by storm may be pillaged, and the inhabitants consigned to the fury of an 
unbridled soldiery. Nothing can be more abominable in the sight of God 
and man—nothing more completely wanton and unnecessary. It is not 
yet settled that a commander of a fortress, who bravely defends it to the 
last extremity, may not be put to death by his conquerors, for his cour- 
age and fidelity 

* The execution of spies is universally admitted in the code of civilize 

edwar. The case of André is in point; none have ventured to censure 
his execution, who have admitted that he was a spy.—Our great and hu- 
mane Commander gave him over to execution, no doubt, with great reluc» 
tance, in consideration of his uncommonly interesting character : but he 
seem*d to consider the sacrifice of the victim as necessary for the preser- 
vation of the army. Imust be permitted to.say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
deeply regret the execution of André. If he had been an ordinary man, 
I should still have regretted it. The preservation of any army cannot in 
any degree depend on the punishment of spies; for the danger of this 
fute will never deter officers and soldiers, and even those of the most es- 
tablished courage and honor, from engaging in this service. It is not 
considered immoral or dishonorable, and, therefore, the extreme danger 
incurred increases the merit, and the honor, and the reward of success. 
Hence, it is demonstrable that, to treat captured spies like ordinary 
prisoners of war, would not increase their number, nor the danger of any 
army from their enterprises.—Let us then examine, without fear, any exe 
isting practice which militates against the rights of humanity, and, when- 
ever it shall be found substantially unnecessary, let us boldly explode it, 
and not doubt that our example will be approved and adopted by other 
nations.” 




























It is gratifying to find members of Congress possessing so 
much independence, reflection, and magnanimity, as to call 
in question the principles and usages of war. ‘The « many 


* Historical Account of the Indian Nations, p. 64. 
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barbarous practices” which « are still allowed in war” among 
professed Christians are a_reproach to our species. Those 
which were named by Mr. Fuller are truly barbarous, and 
the list might have been greatly enlarged. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to mention any branch or usage of war, which is not bar- 
barous, There are some noble and generous actions occa- 
sionally performed by men engaged in war. But, generally 
speaking. war is barbarous in its origin, and in its progress 
—in its motives, its principles, its usages, and its results. It 
is made and conducted, even by professed Christians, on the 
principles of barbarity but little modified, and not on the prin- 
ciples either of religion, civilization, or humanity. In its least 
barbarous forms it calls on men to engage in mortal combat, 
who have no cause to be offended with each other; and it 
sacrifices the innocent for crimes, or pretended crimes, of 
which they were not the agents. Such a custom must be 
barbarity in its very essence. 

The last sentence which we have quoted fram Mr. Fuller’s 
speech is truly admirable :— Let us then examine, without 
fear, any existing practice which militates against the rights 
of humanity, and whenever it shall be found substantially 
unnecessary, let us boldly explode it, and not doubt that 
our example will be approved and adopted by other na- 
tions.” 

This philanthropic gentleman has opened a spacious field 
for inquiry, which perhaps we shall in future Numbers 
more fully explore. In this place we would call the attention 
of our fellow citizens to one « practice” only, in addition to 
those mentioned by Mr. Fuller :— 

Does not the « existing practice” of privateering and mari- 
time depredation on unarmed vessels in time of war, not 
only “ militate against the rights of humanity,” but against 
the claims of justice and the laws of Heaven? And is not 
this practice - substantially unnecessary,” a wanton, as well 
as unjust invasion of the rights of the innocent? If so, « let 
us boldly explode it, and not doubt that our example will be 
approved and adopted by other nations.” 
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LETTER FROM THE HON. ELIAS BOUDINOT. 


Burlington, July 21, 1819. 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 


I can scarcely find language to acknowledge in a suitable 
manner your very polite and flattering letter of the 25th ul- 
timo. . 

The elegant manner in which you communicate the unde- 
served attention of your respectable Society, and the unex- 
pected honor they have done me, by appointing me an honor- 
ary member, fills me with gratitude and respect. 

I should have immediately answered your letter, but my 
very infirm state of body and mind prevents me from doing 
what would be both duty and pleasure, as | could wish. 

My great age and weakness leave me but little hope of 
aiding the Society, but by the most cordial and hearty ap- 
probation of their labours of love to the great family of man- 
kind. So long a confinement as I have suffered has prevent- 
ed my taking a part in this all-important union of Ameri- 
cans for the real happiness of the world. I acknowledge it 
a most delicate as well as invaluable subject, which at the 
first blush appears big with insuperable difficulties suf- 
ficient to appal the stoutest heart; though unhappily they 
arise from the abominable and inhuman practices of those 
who call themselve the children of one universal Parent, the 
constant expectants of death and judgment.—Indeed it is a 
most melancholy consideration, that even the civilized, and 
I may almost justly say the christianized world from the be- 
ginning, should have adopted and still continue to adopt the 
military life as an object of eager desire, and do not shrink 
back from educating the rising generation in the love of war 
and strife, and cease not to instil into the youthful mind, that 
it is highly honorable to shed a brother’s blood. It is with 
pain that we see at the present moment whole communities, 
nay, even respectable cities, who, disregarding their christian 
character, do not discountenance, but highly applaud and 
reward, with public honors and emoluments, those who are 
foremost in and best calculated for butchering their fellow heirs 
of immortality. 





Our own country, after all our boasting and great experi- 
ence, are notfree from this dreadful contagion. Schools are 
forming throughout our land, to rear up children in the 
knowledge and love of arms.—The wilderness for thousands 
of miles is explored for the purpose of building forts and 
places of military strength, at a mést intolerable expense,— 
for carrying on a spirit of avarice and speculation, influence 
and patronage ; and not the least among the rest, to aid in 
extirpating the only true and absolute proprietors and lords 
of the soil, from that inheritance which God in his mercy 
has provided for them. 

The present mania for another Indian, if not foreign war, 
ought to be highly alarming to the people of the United States, 
and if no other obstacle can be raised against so great an 
evil, at least the ardent prayer of every christian should be 
incessant at the throne of grace, and join as one man in that 
earnest petition, “ Give Peace in our time, O Lord,” 

I have great confidence in him, who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords, that the time is drawing nigh, (though much 
distress must first come,) when all the nations of the earth 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears in- 
to pruning hooks, and the earth shall be covered with the 
knowledge of God, as the waters cover the seas, and every na- 
tion, language, and tongue shall hail the coming Immanuel. 

Present me, dear Sir, in the most respectful manner, to your 
worthy Society, and believe me to be with great esteem and 
the most fervent prayer for their sucecss, 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Yours most affectionately, 


ELIAS BOUDINOT. 


Nore. The foregoing letter will command the respectful 
attention of the serious and benevolent Christian. Dr. Bou- 
dinot isso well known, that it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that he was once the President of the American Con- 
gress, the highest officer then in the United States; that 
he has been the President of the American Bible Society, 
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from its first organization ; that he has long been distin- 
guished and revered for his philanthropy and piety; that 
he is far advanced in years, and now, as from the bor- 
ders of the grave, he expresses his sentiments in relation 
to war, and the objects of Peace Societies. Those who 
are disposed to glory in-war, and to deride the efforts for 
its abolition, would perhaps do well, severally to put the 
following questions to their own consciences :—Have I a bet- 
ter claim to the character of a true Patriot, a genuine Phi- 
lanthropist, a real Christian, a wise and good man, than the 
venerable Elias Boudinot? May it not be imputed to a de- 
fect in me of that love which seeketh the good of all and 
worketh no ill to its neighbour, or to the neglect of due re- 
flection, that I have been disposed to apply the names of pat- 
riotism, virtue, and glory, to the spirit of military ambition, 
hatred, revenge, and war? 


N. B. After the preceding letter and remarks were in type, the News- 
papers announced the death of Dr. Boudinot. While we condole with his 
numerous friends and the friends of humanity and religion, on the remov- 
al of this distinguished and excellent Christian, we rejoice that the sol- 
cmn event was delayed till he had given, as a dying man, his impressive 
testimony on the subject of war. For “‘ by it he, being dead, yet speaketh,” 
and will long continue to speak; and we cherish the hope that many 
thousands will profit by his admonitions. 

It was not intended to publish any part of the letter which occasioned 
the one from Dr. Boudinvt ; but as it contained an allusion to the expect. 
ed event, which has now occurred, perhaps it is not improper to insert 
the following extract, which was the last paragraph == 

** From the Catalogue and other pamphlets which I shall send, you may 
learn the character and objects of the Society that has elected you an 
Honorary Member. It is sincerely hoped that this testimony of respect 
will not be unacceptable to-you in the decline of life: and you may rest 
assured, that, when you shall have bid adieu to this warring world, many of 
the members of the Massachusetts Peace Society will derive pleasure 
from a belief, that another of their brethren, who had ‘ served his gener- 
ation by the will of God,’ has been admitted to the regions of undisturbed 
and everlasting peace.” 

While the unreflecting multitude bestow their wanton adulations on pro- 
fane duellists and bloodstained butchers of their species, let it be the care 
of Christians to admire and imitate the virtues of the friend of God and 
man—the image of the Prince of peace. 
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LETTER FROM THE HON. MR, JEFFERSON, 


SIR, Monticello, October 1, °19. 


I have duly received the memorial you have been so kind 
as to furward me, with the letter of September 20, desiring 
my opinion on the proposition to suppress privateering in 
time of war. Of that, my opinion is recorded in the 4th ar- 
ticle cf the instructions of Congress of May 7, 1784. to their 
ministers commissioned to enter into treaties of amity and 
commerce with the several powers of Europe, which were 
drawn by me while in Congress; and in the treaty with 
Prussia, quoted by you, which I drew also, as one of those 
commissioners : but the suggestion was originally from Dr. 
Franklin. But there is a time for man to retire from the 
business of the world, when he should suspect his declining 
faculties, and cease to trust and expose them. That time is 
come with me; feebleness of body and relaxation of mind 
admonish me to seek repose, and to retire from all public 
concerns, which I have accordingly done for years. I leave 
cheerfully to the existing generation measures which are to 
affect themselves alone, and I am sure they will be wisely 
directed. I must be permitted therefore to decline giving 
any new opinion on this subject for the public, who, without 
such presumption in me, will know well what to do with it; 
assuring you at the same time of my high respect and con- 
sideration. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


P.S. As the Instructions are not in the printed journals, 
I inclose you an extract of that article from an authenticated 
copy in my hands, dated May 7, 1784, a ycar earlier than 
the letter quoted in the memorial, and from a still earlier 
suggestion of Dr. Franklin, either to congress or otherwise, 
which I do not recollect, 


Art. 4th of the instructions of Congress May 7, 1784, to the ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, at the Court of Versailles for treaties 
with the several powers of Europe. 
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‘** That it be proposed, though not indispensably required, that if war 
should hereafter arise between the two contracting parties, the merchants 
of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to remain nine 
months to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and may depart free- 
ly, carrying off all their effects without molestation or hindrance : and all 
fishermen, all cultivators of the earth, and all citizens or manufacturers, un- 
armed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, who labour 
for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind and peaceably follow- 
ing their respective employments, shall be allowed to continue the same> 
and shall not be molested by the armed force of the enemy, in whose pow- 
er by the events of war they may happen to fall; but if any thing is nec- 
essary to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, the same 
shall be paid for at a reasonable price: and all merchants and traders 
exchanging the products of different places, and thereby rendering the 
necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human life more easy to obtain 
and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested; and 
neither of the contracting powers shall grant or issue any commission to 
any private armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy such tra- 
ding ships, or interrupt such commerce.” 


REMARKS. 


This letter from Mr. Jefferson does honor to the American 
Congress of 1784, and shows that philanthropic principles 
were adopted in the very infancy of our republican govern- 
ment. It does honor to Dr. Franklin, as the mover of a plan 
for circumscribing the horrors of war and diminishing the 
motives for an appeal to arms, And it also does honor to 
Mr. Jefferson ; for while be avows himself as the writer both 
of the instructions of Congress to their commissioners, and 
also of the celebrated article in the treaty with Prussia, he 
candidly assures us, that «the suggestion was originally 
from Dr. Franklin.” 

Though Mr. Jefferson declines “ giving any new opinion 
on this subject,” he has frankly told us what was his opinion 
thirty five years ago, when his « faculties” were in full vig- 
or; aad he does not intimate that any change of views has 
occurred either by longer experience and observation, or « de- 
clining faculties.” He is entitled to our thanks for the in- 
formation he has given relative to some facts whigh were 
not generally known. 





We devoutly hope that the present rulers of our country 
are not less enlightened nor less philanthropic, than a Con- 
gress of the last century; and that similar instructions will 
again be given to all our Ministers at foreign courts, Should 
the humane proposition, which originated in the American 
Congress, be revived and pursued, the time may soon arrive 
when it will be regarded as a greater benefit and a greater 
honor to our nation, than all our sanguinary ex}loits, by sea 
or land, since 1784. War and warriors will not always be 
the exory of Christian countries. Men however, who have 
heretofore been engaged in war, believing in its necessity 
and justice, while they deplored its effects, and whe were not 
dependant merely on fighting valor for their fame, but were 
in their general characters virtuous and useful, will still re- 
tuin the esteem of the wise and candid. As the world be- 
comes more enlightened, greater allowances will be made for 
the prejudices of education, in estimating the characters of 
men of former generations, 


CUMMINGTON PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tunis respectable Society was organized as a Branch of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, Sept. 3, 1819. 


OFFICERS, 


Nevemian Ricwarps, Esq. President. 


Maj. R. Dawes, . . 
Asmeo Conn, } Vice Presidents, 


SetTu Porter Jun. Treasurer. 


Cyrus Forp, see. ond Recording 


The Members of this Society, already reported, are 49. 


Their names will be given in the next annual Catalogue. 
Vol. II, No. 6. 5 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE HINGHAM PEACE SOCIETY. 


1, The name of this Society shall be the Hingham Peace Society. It 
shall be a branch of the Massachusetts Peace Society. Its sole object 
shall be to discourage the practice of war, and promote peace and good 
will among men. 

2. The officers of the Society shall bea President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and six Trustees, to be chosen annually by ballot, who together shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. 

3. The Treasurer shall receive all monies which may be at any time 
due, or belong to the Society, and account for the same to the Executive 
Committee. 

4. The Secretary shall keep a Record of the proceedings of the Society 
and of the Executive Committee, in a book for that purpose, in which 
book this Constitution shall be entered and subscribed by ali the members. 
It shal] also be his duty to attend, under the direction of the Committee, 
to all the correspondence of the Society. 

5. The Executive Committee shall receive and provide for the distribu- 
tion of all the tracts which may belong to the Society, examine from time 
totime the Treasurer’s accounts, call meetings of the Society whenever 
a majority of them shall deem it expedient, and manage all its prudential 
concerns, which it may not be necessary to bring before the Society at a 
general meeting. 

6. The Society shall meet annually on the afternoon of the annual state 
Thanksgiving ; and this and all othermeetings shall be notified by the 
Secretary in the mode whith the Society may prescribe. 

7. Every person subscribing this Constitution, and paying one dollar 
annually to the Treasurer, shall be a member of this society ; and all do- 
nations to its funds shall be gratefully recorded, and applied exclusively to 
the object of the Society. 

8. Every member shall receive at least half the amount of his subscrip- 
tion in the tracts of the Society at the lowest wholesale price, and the re- 
maining tracts belonging to them shall be distributed at the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 

9. No alteration or addition shall be made to this Constitution but at 
the annual meetings of the Society, and by consent of two thirds of the 


members present ; and no change in the objects of the Society shall ever 
be made. 


Officers of the Society. 


Samvuext Norton, Esq. President. 
Rev. Danzet Kimpatt, Secretary. 
Josnua WiLpDER, Treasurer. 
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Trustees. 


Rev. Henry Colman Charles W. Cushing 

Caleb Thaxter, Esq. Martin Lincoln, Esq. 

Dea. John Jacob Joseph Wilder Jr. Esq. 
Members of the Society 36. 


Note. The two Societies now reported are important ac- 
quisitions. As a Catalogue of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety with all its Branches will probably be published early 
in the next year, it has been deemed proper not to occupy the 


pages of the Friend of Peace with the additional names—ex- 
cepting those of officers. 


SE _ 
ON HEARING THE NEWS OF PERRY’s VICTORY. 


I wear the bells that echo round, 

I hear the cannon’s thundering sound, 
And shouts of mirth and glee : 

I ask the cause with haste and fear, 
Of this alarm—and quickly hear 

The news of Victory. 


For oh! Bellona’s dreadful voice 
Sends forth a battle cry, 
And men—deluded men, rejoice 
To see their fellows die. 


Yet think not that I cannot feel 

A pleasure in Columbia’s weal, 

A grief to hear her woes ; 

My heart is mov’d for those decreed 
By fate severe to fall and bleed, 
And mourns for friends and foes. 


For who can hear the work of death 
On Erie’s silver flood, 

Nor think the victor’s laurel-wreath 
Is spotted thick with blood ! 


And how can those to whom belong 
The witching power to raise the song 
In measure bold and high, 

Those bloody deeds in story blend 
And tell how glorious is the end 

Of those who bravely dic! 
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@h, rather in the world’s esteem 
A.simple child Pll be, 
Than wake the lyre—and name the theme, 

Al song of victory. * 

* These lines were received several months ago, as written by a “ young 
woman” of a neighbouring state. We hope the sentiments will be imbib- 
ed by all the women in Christendom, whether young or old; and that 
men as well as women will be led to reftect on the sanguinary expense 
with which victors acquire renown—We have omitted three verses, from 


an apprehension that the poem, without them, would be more perfect and 
impressive. 










A DIALOGUE ON WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Windham—a Mewher of Congress. 
Plutarch—a Friend of Peace. 


Windham. Wet, Mr. Plutarch, Ferdinand has refused 
to ratify the Treaty for a cession of the Floridas,—what do 
you now think of war ? 

Plutarch. 1 think as I have done for several years. 

W. 1 believe we shall have a war with Spain, whatever 
you may think or say against it. 

P. I hope, Sir, that your desires do not accord with your 
opinion. 

W. 1 think Spain has treated us very ill, and that in case 
of a war, we shall take the Floridas with ease ; and thus in- 
demnify ourselves for the five millions of dollars which she 
has long neglected to pay. 

P. Perhaps she will pay what is due without the expense 
of a war; if not, in my opinion, it would be poor economy 
to expend fifty millions of dollars to recover a debt of five. 
Besides, the pecuniary expenses of war are of trifling con- 
sideration when compared with its crimes, and the sacrifices 
of human life. Justice and humanity would not sacrifice a 
single life for five millions of dollars. Did you, Sir, ever 
read an article « On Counting the Cost of a proposed War,” 
in the 14th No. of the Friend of Peace ? 

W. 1 have not read any thing in that work. 


P. I wish you would read that article; it may be of use 
to you. 
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W. To gratify you, I will read it; but my present views 
are in favor of war. 

P I suppose the five millions of dollars are due to indi- 
vidual merchants, and not to the government ; but if the loss 
should be averaged on all the inhabitants of the United States, 
it would perhaps be fifty cents to each individual. The prob- 
able expenses and losses of a war should not be estimated at 
less than ten times that amount. Are you then willing to 
pay five dollars for fifty cents, and give your own life as an 
additional sacrifice? 

W. My own life! what do you mean by that? 

P. Why, Sir, it appears to me that those who are in fa- 
vor of a war, should be as willing to sacrifice their own lives, 
as to vote away the lives of other men. 

W. It is not expected that Members of Congress will en- 
ter the ranks of an army, and expose their lives in battle. 
We have thousands of regular troops who have been trained 
up for the business of war ; they are paid for their services, 
and it is their duty to fight whenever they are called on for 
that purpose. 

P. I know it is not expected that Members of Congress 
will expose their lives as soldiers ; if it were, I should have 
but little fear of a war with Spain. As to the regular troops, 
I pity them from my heart. They are s'aves in the worst 
sense of the term; but they have lives and suuls, which 
should not be wantonly sacrified in projects of revenge, am- 
bition. or avarice. 

W. The military character of our nation already stands 
high ; a war with Spain will raise it still higher. We shall 
doubtless acquire a firm possession of the Floridas, which are 
worth many millions of dollars. In this way we shall be 
able to extirpate the nests of pirates and robbers in the wes- 
tern regions, and be in a better situation to control the In- 
dians and prevent further wars with these savages. 

P. It is my opinion that a pacific character would be 
more honorable to our nation and afford far greater security, 
than the highest reputation for military achievements ;—that 
it is not desirable that we should become robbers and pirates 
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ourselves, for the sake of extirpating the nests of depredators 
which have been already formed,—and that it is much better 
to control the Indians by kindness, than by cruelty. 

W. fall men were of your opinion in regard to war, it 
might be well for them; but this is not the case. Wars 
must, therefore, still be expected; and a more favourable 
opportunity for a war with Spain will perhaps never occur. 
But business calls, and I must retire. 

P. It should be your aim, Sir, as well as mine, to culti- 
vate and encourage those dispositions and sentiments which, 
if generally imbibed, ,»would give tranquillity to the world, 
But, as you are in haste, I will close the present interview 
by some concise statements, for you consideration. while on 
your way to the scat of government :— 

Whether we shall have a war with Spain depends princi- 
pally on the following gentlemen—the President of the Uni- 
ted States, with the Secretaries or Heads of Departments— 
the Members of the two Houses of Congress, and the Con- 
ductors of Newspapers in the several States. 

Suppose the aggregate of these several classes te be 500, 
and that it could be known beforehand, that a war with 
Spain and the conquest of the Floridas would cost the Uni- 
ted States merely the moderate sacrifice of these 500 men: 
Which of them would raise his hand or his voice in favor of 
the war? 

Or suppose the possession of the Floridas might be ac- 
quired by the sacrifice of one only of these individuals—which 
of them has the patriotism or the magnanimity to step for- 
ward and say—If my country can obtain so great a _ benefit 
as the possession of the Floridas, at so cheap a rate as the 
loss of my life, here | am ready to be sacrificed? Are you, 
Mr. Windham, the man of such exalted patriotism? But, 
Sir, a war on Spain cannot probably be made and closed at 
less expense than the lives of ten thousands of our citizens, 
and as many more onthe part of Spain. Can he then be 
regarded as a man of benevolencé; integrity, and honor, or a 
fit guardian of our rights, who will give his vote to sacrifice 
ten or twenty thousands of his fellow beings, while he would 
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not give his own life to procure to his country every benefit 
which he anticipates from the war ?—To speak plainly, Sir, 
such wanton and merciless love of country is not, in my vpin- 
ion, any better than the patriotism of pirates and highway- 
men; and it is far less hervic—fur they do their own fight- 
ing. I rejoice, however, in the belief that, of the several class- 
es which have been named, there are many geutlemen who 
would sooner sacrifice their own lives to preserve peace, 
than to barter away the lives of others in exchange for 
the Floridas ; and I cannot but hope, Mr. Windham, that 
on due reflection you will prefer being of that number. For 
it is written— Blessed are the PEACE-MAKERS ; for they 
shall be called the childrén of God.””—Whose children then 
are the WaR-MAKERS! and what must be their doom! 

W. You have expressed your views in strong language ; 
but I will reflect on what you have said.—Farewell. 

P. Adieu—May the Lord direct you in the path of wis- 
dom, which is ever the path of peace. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 






Tuoves we have not been favoured with any late accounts from our 
brethren in England, we have still some auspicious occurrences to record. 

I. within the last three months two important Auxiliaries to the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society have been organized and put in operation, an 
account of which is contained in the preceding pages.—The Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, with its several Branches, comprises at this time 
nearly 900 Members. 

IL From the Sécond Annual Report of the Ohio Peace Society we learn, 
that it is now composed of four Branches—169 Members ; that a Second 
Peace Society has been formed in Indiana, Vigo county; and that “ the 
Western Association of the New Jerusalem Church is also a Peace Socie- 

» 


Ill. The President and Trustees of the Peace Society of Maine have sent 
to the President of the United States an excellent Memorial against the 
practice of Privateering. Piracy, a bdlood-relation of Privateering, has 
recently excited considerable attention by her multiplied atrocities , and 
it is expected that the business of maritime depredation in its various 
forms, will soon be made a subject of discussion in the Congress of the 
United States. : 

IV. A Proposition for a Meeting to form a Peace Society in Philadel- 
phia, has been published in the Newspapers of that city. Perhapsa So- 
ciety is already formed. 

V. A monthly work has been “tstablished at Glasgow in Scotland, enti- 
tled “The British Magazine and Periodical Gleaner,” which is devoted to 
the cduse of peace and other philanthropic objects. We are indebted 
to a friend in New York for the perusal of seven Numbers of the work. 
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We think its circulation will greatly subserve the cause of humanity, 
benevolence and peace. 

VI. The National Intelligencer of Oct. 23, contains an article from the 
American Watchman, in which there is an allusion to the mourning for 
Commodore Perry, with the following reflections :—“Nations go in mourn- 
mg only for the adepts in the arts of destruction. Senseless beings that 
we are! When shall we know who are in truth our benefactors !—When 
the innocence and wisdom of the Golden Age revisit the earth, then will 
there be other paths to distinction among cotemporaries, than that defiled 
by carnage and stained with blood.” See article on “ Dr. William Boldwin.* 

We have not quoted these sentiments from disrespect to the Commo- 
dore, but to show the progress of light. 

VIL Many Newspapers of our country have been employed in diffusing 
information of the Skullcap remedy for the bite of Mad Dogs. One Nume 
ber of the National Intelligencer had not less than five long columns for 
this humane purpose. Hence a hope may be derived that our philanthro- 
pic Editors will soon engage in disseminating knowledge of the best 
remedies for the bite of Mad Princes, and the preventives of the war-hy- 
drophobia. This disease has long made dreadful havoc of our race,—it 
has been far more extensively fatal than canine madness. Men, how. 
ever, will cease to wonder at the destressing ravages of this distemper, 
when hey shall have been duly informed, that, instead of using the natu- 
ral remedies and preventives, it has been the common policy of state 
physiciansto render the disease popular and hereditary, and to diffuse the 
fatal poison as the best means for averting its deleterious effects. By a 
similar policy the small pox and canine madness might have been made to 
depopulate the world. But as modern discoveries have furnished a mild 
substitute for one of these maladies, and a simple remedy for the other, 
we may rationally hope that some substitute or remedy will be found for 
the more desolating disease, which may be emphatically styled the xines 
EVIL, or the ROYAL HYDROPHOBIA. 


Notice to Members of the M. P. S. ° 


Members of the’ Massachusetts Peace Society, residing at a distance 
from Boston, who have not paid their annual subscriptions, and who have 
no better means of conveyance, may forward their money in letters directed 
to the Post Master in Brighton. He, being the Corresponding Secretary 
and agent for the Society, will forward receipts for such sums as he shall 
receive. The success of the Society depends much on the punctuality of 
its Members. 


Deceased Members of the M. P. 8. 


Rev. E. B. Caldwell, Waynesboro, Georgia; Rev. J Huntington, Bos- 
ton; A. Craigie Esq. Cambridge ; John Dabney Esq. Salem. 


Supposed Error. 


In p. 30 of this Number the reader will have observed a note, which 
was written in consequence of a Newspaper account of the death of Dr. 
Boudinot. Since which—and too late to suppress the Note—we have 
been told that the report of his death is contradicted in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. If he be still living, we shall rejoice in the continuance of a 
life so valuable ; and he, and other candid men. will readily excuse a mis- 
take, unaccompanied by any design to. wound the feelings of the living, or 
to reproach the dead. 
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HUMANITY TO CAPTIVES IMPROVED. 


I. former times, the usages of war permitted captives 
to be killed or enslaved. As civilization has advanced, more 
humanity has been shown to prisoners of war. In the pre- 
sent age, to treat captives with kindness is regarded as a 
point of honor; and none but barbarians, or officers of a 
savage disposition, will permit prisoners to be either mut- 
dered or abused. If in any instance such barbarity is exer- 
cised, it is censured by all impartial men, and regarded with 
horror by the Christian and the philanthropist. 

It seems to be a common opinion among military men 
and the advocates for war, that soldiers and subordinate 
officers, are not liable to blame, for any thing done by them 
in conformity to orders from their rulers or generals. This 
opinion is extended alike tu both parties in a contest. How- 
ever wanton, unnecessary, or unjust a war may be in its ur- 
igin, or however cruel in its operations, the rulers or the 
commanding generals are regarded as the scape goats, to bear 
away all the iniquities of the contest ; and the under officers 
and soldiers are praised, as having done their duty in com- 
mitting the most atrocious acts of violence, injustice, and 
depredation. Accordingly, in the most horrid conflicts, if 
a party of the troops on one side are taken by the other, 
they are treated with kindness as brave fellows, who had 
been unfortunate in the discharge of their duty. 

We are far from objecting to the most humane treatment 


of captives. We regard — as truly objects of compassion 
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misled by the influence of education, in respect to the na- 
ture of public war. But, from the facts and sentiments be- 
fore us, some light may be derived, by which the principles 
of humanity may have a more extensive operation. 

If hum nity requires that prisoners should be kindly treat- 
ed, because they are not the authors of the war, why should 
not the principle be so far extended, as to exempt them from 
being called on to hazard their lives in battle? If even af- 
ter they have fought and done all the injury in their power 
to the people of another country, they are still to be regar- 
ded as innocent, and entitled to kind treatment, from the 
party that may happen to capture them, had they not a just 
claim, before they engaged in the war, to be exempted by 
their own rulers from hazarding their lives in a quarrel 
which they had no hand in producing? On what principle 
of justice can two armies of innocent men be called into a 
field-of battle to murder one another? On what principle 
of reason or humanity can their respective rulers or generals 
excite in them the spirit of hostility or revenge, and then re- 
quire them to shed each other’s blood? 

We may as reasonably deny the existence of any such 
principle as moral justice, or any such being as a righteous 
Governour of the Universe, as to suppose that armies of men 
can, without guilt, meet in a field of battle and butcher one 
another. In all such cases there must be an enormous amount 
ef guilt some where. If the soldiers and subordinate officers 
are to be deemed innocent, how awful is the responsibility 
of those by whose agency and control these innocent persons 
engage in the work of mutual violence and destruction. 


EEE 
THE OPIATE FOR A KING’S CONSCIENCE. 


**Wauew Alexander had in his fury inhumanly murdered one of his best 
friends and bravest captains—on the return of reason he began to con- 
ceive a horror suitable to the guilt of such a murder. In this juncture 
his council came to his assistance. But what did his council? They 
found him out a philosopher who gave him comfort. And in what man- 
ner did this philosopher comfort him for the loss of such a man, and heal 





his conscience, flagrant with sucha crime? You have the matter at full 
length in Plutarch. He told him, that, let a sovereign do what he will; 


all his actions are just, because they are his!” Burke’s Vindication of Nat- 
ural Society. 


REMARKS. 


Clitus was the captain murdered by Alexander, and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Anaxarchus was the philosopher who 
administered the opiate. Is the reader shocked at the hor- 
rid principle advanced to quiet the king’s conscience? If 
so, let him inquire how far the same principle is admitted 
among Christians. How often have professed Christian ru- 
lers caused the death of myriads of their own people, and 
myriads more of the people of other nations, who were at 
least as innocent as Clitus? On what principle do they sat- 
isfy their consciences in making war and authorizing whole- 
sale violence, robbery, and murder? Is not this the principle, 
that such atrocious acts ‘are just and lawful, because 
done by them,”—that is, by rulers? 

Alexander himself, prior to the murder of Clitus, had 
probably caused the death of a million of men by his wanton 
wars, and with as little reason or justice as he killed the 
captain. It seems that he had been accustomed to applying 
the opiate to the murders of public war, but had not so fully 
understood that the same ingredient or principle might be 
applied with equal propriety to a case of private murder, 
This secret was disclosed to him by Anaxarchus; and thus 
his remorse for the murder was dissipated. 

Is it not time that Christians should cease to act on 
Pagan principles—cease to regard as « just and lawful” the 
worst crimes, when committed or authorized by rulers? 
Rulers are but men, and too often they are the worst of men. 
They have no more right to rob and murder the innocent 
thanany other men. Nor any more right to authorize such 
robberies and murders, than parents have to authorize their 
children to perpetrate similar deeds. Murder is murder 
when committed by a king, or his orders, as really as when 
committed by a pirate or highwayman; and probably no 
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villains were ever more deserving of the halter than those 
who have been most eulogized as conquerors. Such has 
been the insanity of the world. 


EEE 
REVIEW OF BOXING. 


Boxe is “ the exercise of fighting with the fists, either naked or with 
a stone or leaden ball grasped in them, It is an ancient exercise, having 
been in use in the heroic ages. In modern times this art has been in 4 
manner appropriated by the English. About half a century ago it formed 
as regular an exhibition as we now see at any of the places of public re- 
sort, the theatres alone excepted. It was encouraged by the first ranks 
of nobility, patronized by the first subjects in the realm, and tolerated 
by the magistrates.” Encyclopedia, Article “ Boxing.” 


In the same article we are informed that.so recently ag 
4742 a new Amphitheatre was erected in England, prin- 
cipally by subscription, which was not only furnished with 
a stage for the combatants, but with seats for the spectators, 
‘ After a course of years however these exhibitions became 


less patronized and frequented, owing probably to the re- 
finement of our manners.—A fatal issue which attended one 
of them brought the practice into disrepute. One of the 
combatants was killed on the spot. His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, was present, and declared that he 
would have some settlement made on the nearest relation 
of the deceased, but that on account of the dreadful example 
which he had then witnessed, he would never cither see or 
patronize another stage fight.” 

From this British account we learn that so lately as the 
middle of the last. century, Boxing was practised as an 
honorable and popular amusement ; that it was countenanced 
and patronized by men of the first rank in that age !—What 
barbarians then were many of the nobility of the English 
nation! Wesay many, for two reasons: one is, that we 
cannot believe that all the nobility of England, at that pe- 
riod, were of such a barbarous character : the other is, that, 
had there not been many ofthis character, the custom could 
not have acquired popularity, 





But Boxing has, we presume, been so far abolished in 
England, as well as in this country, that it is now confined 
to the lowest and most worthless class of society. It may 
indeed still be practised by men of no character, to settle 
their drunken quarrels, as a subsitute for the laws of civili- 
zation—just as duelling is by pretended gentleman of honor, 
and as public war is by the rulers of nations. 

The fact, however, that Boxing has lost its former pop- 
ularity, and is now practised only by the most brutal class 
of men, affords ground of encouragement, that duelling and 
public war will soon share a similar fate. For Boxing is 
not more barbarous than duelling, or war, either in its nature 
or its origin, and it is much less fatal in its effects. If then 
Boxing lost its reputation in consequence of the “ refinement 
of manners,” a little more “ refinement” may exclude duel- 
ling and war from the abodes of civilized society,—and 
render them more infamous and abhorrent to well educated 
men than Boxing is at the present time, 

In the history of Boxing now before us, there is one thing 
which deserves further notice. By witnessing the « dreadful 
example” of one man «killed on the spot,” the Prince of 
Wales was so affected as to resolve, “ that. he would never 
either see or patronize another stage fight.” What then 
must be the character of those rulers, who can witness the 
slaughter of 50,000 innocent men in a single battle, without 
any favourable impression on their minds, and without form- 
ing any resolution never more to patronize such horrible 
scenes! Nay what must be the character of a man, who, 
after witnessing such carnage, occasioned by his own ambi- 
tion, can still thirst for blood, and exert all his influence to 
involve nations in war! 

Frederick the Great, in writing the history of his own 
wars, reproached the English for their inhumanity, on the 
ground of their stage fights or gladiatorial exhibitions; yet 
he seems to have been blind to the inhumanity of his own 
conduct, in causing armies of men to shed each other’s blood, 
and in sacrificing one hundred and eighty thousand of his owa 
soldiers, that he might acquire the bubble military fame. 


















Thus probably the people of every nation are blind to the 
inhumanity of their own sanguinary customs and usages, 
while they are forward to reproach other nations fur conduct 
not more. barbarous than their own. People of this age, 
blind to their own faults, censure the barbarities of former 
generations ; but the next generation will perhaps discover 
enough in the history of our times to convince them that 
their fathers had not very high claims to the character of 
civilized men. 

It will probably be the opinion of future posterity, that 
their ancestors continued in a state of barbarism, till war 


ceased to be a popular mode of settling the controversies of 
nations. 


[SEE 





THE WAR FOR A BUCKET. 


«In the year 1005, some soldiers of the commonwealth 
of Modena ran away with a bucket from a public well, be- 
longing to the state of Bologna. The implement might 
be worth a shilling, but it produced a quarrel, which was 
workéd up into along and bloody war. Henry, the king 
of Sardinia, for the emperor Henry the Second, assisted 
the Modenese to keep possession of the bucket; and in 
one of the battles he was made prisoner. His father, 
the emperor, offered a chain of gold that would encircle 
Bologna, which is seven miles in compass, for his son’s 
ransom, but in vain.— After twenty-two years’ imprisonment, 
and his father being dead, he pined away and died. His 
monument is still extant in the church of the Dominicans. 
This fatal bucket is still exhibited in the tower of the ca- 
thedral of Modena, enclosed in an iton cage. Tasso’ has 
very humorously described it in his Della Sechia.” 

This account was sent to us from a southern state on a 
scrap of a newspaper. To some people it may appear 
incredible, that so frivolous an occurrence should have been 
s¢ worked up into a long and bloody war.” But those who 
are acquainted with history, and have been careful to observe 
the origin of wars, will find no difficulty in believing the 
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narrative. In a former Number of the Friend of Peace 
we inserted, from the writings of Frederick the Great, an 
account of a war between England and Spain, which orig- 
inated from cutting off the ears of an English smuggler. 
In an old History of the Kings of England we have seen 
an account of a war between that country and France—the 
cause of which was this,—one boy called another boy the 
«son of abastard.” As this reproach was founded on fact, it 
was “ worked up into a bloody war.” One of the boys was 
son to the king of England, the other to the king of France. 
The two kings engaged in the quarrel of the two boys, and 
thus the two nations were involved in a sanguinary contest. 

We might doubtless collect hundreds of instances of 
public wars between Christian nations, which had their 
origin in occurrences as trivial as the three which have now 
been mentioned ; and in such wanton wars millions of lives 
have been sacrificed. With men who glory in war and 
have been educated to this execrable employment, any thing 
will serve for a pretext. However frivolous it may be in 
the outset, these manufacturers can soon blow it up into a 


just and necessary war, which shall involve myriads in 
death or wretchedness. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON AND WARNER MIFFLIN. 


In reading the Travels of Brissot in the United States my 
attention was arrested by the following passage.—« I was 
sick and Warner Mifllin came to see me.—It is he that first 
freed’ all his slaves ; it is he who without a passport trav- 
ersed the British army and spoke to General Howe with so 
much firmness and dignity; it is he who, fearing not the 
effects of the general hatred against the Quakers, went at the 
risk of being treated as a spy, to present himself to General 
Washington to justify to him the conduct of the Quakers ; 
it is he, that amidst the furics of war, equally a friend to 
the French, the English and the Americans, carried generous 
succours to those among them who were suffering. Well, this 
angel of peace came to sce me.” 












Having never before heard, or not remembering the facts 
referred to, I had a desire for further information ; but knew 
not from what quarter it could be obtained. Unsvlicited, 
however, and unexpectedly the intelligence soun came, by 
a letter from a gentleman in Pennsylvania, who was acquaint- 
ed with Warner Mifflin. From his account the following 
concise statement will be given :—The battle of Germantown 
happened on the day of the Yearly Meeting of the Quakers 
in Philadelphia. In the time of the battle these friends of 
peace were engaged in prayer that divine protection might 
be granted to the city and the people, and in preparing to 
renew their testimony against the spirit of war. While 
James Thornton was writing their testimony, the cannon 
shook the house where they were assembled, and the air 
was darkened by the smoke of the guns. Warner Mifflin 
undertook the service of communicating the testimony to 
General Washington and General Howe. ‘To perform this 
duty he had to walk in blood, and among the dead bodies 
of those who had fallen in battle. He performed the service 
with great freedom and intrepidity. In the conversation 
with General Washington he said expressly, * I am oppos- 
ed to the revolution and to all changes of government which 
occasion war and bloodshed.” 

After General Washington was elected President of the 
United States, Warner Mifflin went to visit him at New 
York, and was treated by the President with kindness and 
respect. In the course of the interview the President 
recollected what Mifflin had said to him at Germantown, and 
thus addressed him—* Mr. Mifflin, will you please to inform 
me on what principles you were opposed to the reviilution 2” 
Mifflin answered—*< Yes, friend Washington,—apom the 
same principles that I should be oppesed to a change im this 
government,—all that ever was gained by revolutions are 
not an adequate compensation to the poor mangled soldier 
for the loss of life or limb.” After some pause and reflec- 
tion, the President replied—« Mr. Mifflin, I- honor your 


sentiments; there is more in that than mankind have gen- 
erally considered.” 
















FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASS. PEACE SOCIETY. 


On occasions like this, religion demands a grateful 
recognition of human dependence on Divine power and 
benignity. Jehovah is to be acknowledged as the prime 
Mover and Founder, as well as the gracious Protector and 
Benefactor, of all Bencficent Institutions. 

Impressed with these sentiments, the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society proceed to make their 
Annual Report. In performing this duty they propose to 
take a brief retrospect of the origin of the Society and its 
annual progress; and then exhibit some facts and consid« 
erations adapted to invigorate the hopes and the zeal of 
all who desire the peace of the world. 

It is now four years since twenty two brethren of different 
denominations gave their signatures to the Constitution of 
this Society. Many of them will long remember the appal- 
ling obstacles which were then presented to their minds, 
and the concern with which they resolved to encounter the 
host of prejudices in favor of war as a necessary and irre- 
mediable evil. But before the close of the year they had 
distributed 4820 Tracts, and the number of members had 
increased to 173. 

In 1847 they distributed 5370 Tracts, and at the close of 
the year the Society comprised 304 members. 

In 1818, the third year of the Society, 8298 Tracts were 
distributed—of which 4785 were copies of the Friend of 
Peace. The same year six Auxiliary or Branch Societies 
were formed and reported: including these the whole num- 
ber of members at the end of the year was upwards of 550. 

In the course of 1819 the distribution of Tracts has 
amounted to 16,149—0of which 7360 have been copies of the 
Friend of Peace. 

The distribution has extended to nearly all the United 
States and the British Vrovinces in America—to Great 
Vol. If. No. 7. 2 
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Britain, France, and Russia in Europe,—to India, and te 
the Sandwich Islands. 

Besides the Tracts which have been circulated at the 
immediate expense of the Society, an edition of 2000 copies 
of the last Annual Address was published for sale by Messrs. 
Wells and Lilly. This measure was proposed by the Com- 
mittee on account of the deficiency of funds at the com- 
mencement of the year, and on the presumption that the 
Adiress would in this way be extensively circulated. It 
may also be remarked with gratitude, that since the first 
edition of the Sermon on War at the expense of this Society, 
the New England Tract Society have published three editions 
of that work, 6000 copies each, in the form of a Tract, and 
the greater part of the last edition has been sold or distrib- 
uted. To these items may be added, that, besides several 
hundred smaller Tracts, 5900 copies of the Friend of Peace 
have been sold to Peace Societies in other states and to in- 
dividuals who were disposed to disseminate pacific principles, 

The Society has been increased in the last year by 83 indi» 
vidual members and six additional Auxiliary Societies. The 
whole number of subscribers to the original Society is 547 
To the twelve Branches . at jae - - 385 


Making atotalof - - - - « 889 

Of the 12 Auxiliaries, 3 are in ‘New Hampshire, 8 in 
Massachusetts, and 1 in Connecticut. Several of them have 
beld their Annual Meetings.* 


* The following are the Auxiliaries, arranged according to their rege 
pect.ve dates. 
Jaffrey, N. H. March 30, 1818 16 Members. 
South Reading June 14 
Billerica July 18 
Hollis, N. H. Aug. 12 
Royalston Nov. 15 
Portsmouth, N. H. Nov. 22 
East Haddam, Con. Dec. 40 
Shelburn Dec, 28 
Plainfield Jan. 29, 1819 12 
Nort! borough Marchil “ 73 
Cummington Sept. 3 “* 49 
Hingham Sept. — “ 36 
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It is presumed that there are also a considerable number 
of subscribers, whose names have not been reported to 
the Committee. But the Society has to lament the death 
of more than twenty valuable members One of whom, 
justly respected, led in our devotional exercises on the lust 
Anniversary.* Another, still more recently called; had for 
many years occupied the chair of the First Magistrate in this 
Commonwealth—and from whom a letter, approving the eb> 
jects of the Society, was received but a few weeks before his 
decease + We have also to condole with the Peace Society 
of Maine in the loss of their worthy President, the Rev. Dr, 
Appleton. Similar occurrences are still to be expected, and 
these admonitory events should conduce to the greater 
activity of surviving members. 

During the past year many interesting letters have been 
received—from which it is evident that the Tracts of the 
Society have not been distributed in vainy—that the friends 
of peace are multiplying in the United States and in other 
countries. The letters from Ceylon, which were published 
in the sixteenth Number of the Friend of Peace, evince that 
the objects of the Society have able and ardent advocates 
in India. These letters were accompanied with a donation 
of $25,00, from J. N. Mooyaart Esq. a worthy magistrate 
and distinguished philanthropist. Presuming that the meas- 
ure would be approved by the Society, the Executive Com- 
mittee returned to India, in Tracts, the whole amount of 
the donation—one half to the disposal of the donor, the other 
to the disposal of the American Missionaries. 

It would be gratifying to the Committee were they able 
to give a more full account of other Peace Societies in this 
country and in Great Britain, They can only state that, 
from the information received, there are now in this country, 
besides the Massachusetts Peace Society, and its twelve 
Auxiliaries, 15 Peace Societies in the United States: one 
in Maine, one in Rhode Island, five in New York, one in 
North Carolina, five in Ohio, and two in Indiana. 


* Rev. Joshua Huntington. ¢ Hon. Caleb Strong. 
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The Committee have been disappointed in not receiving 
more recent information from the Society in London for 
Promoting permanent and universal Peace. The latest 
intelligence from this important Institution, was by the Her- 
ald of Peace, for April 1819. But from their Second 
Annual Report, June 1818, we are assured that this Society 
was then in a prosperous state ; that it had several Auxil- 
iaries in different parts of the kingdom; and that. besides 
the annual subscriptions, they had received donations 
amounting to more than 950 dollars. And according to a 
statement in the Herald of Peace for March 1819, the 
receipts of the Society for eight months, subsequent to the 
Second Report, had amounted to upwards of 900 dollars. 

An excellent Address of the Glasgow Peace Soriety, 
bearing date March 12, 1819, has been received, and re- 
published in the Columbian Centinel. This Address was 
accompanied by the Constitution of the Society, and the 
names of 42 officers, including a Committee of 36 members, 
From what is known of the character as well as the number 
of the officers, it may reasonably be expected that this Society 
will make a powerful impression in Scotland. 

In October, 1818, a monthly work was established at 
Glasgow, entitled the British Magazine and Periodical 
Gleaner. This is devoted to objects of philanthropy, and 
takes a deep interest in the cause of peace. The Her- 
ald of Peace, devoted particularly to the objects of Peace 
Societies, commenced its course in London last January. 
These publications will do much to diffuse pacific sentiments 
in the dominions of Great Britain, and in other countries. 

Considering the recent date of the first Peace Societies 
and the obstacles which stood in their way, their progress 
has been greater than could have been reasonably anticipa- 
ted. It must however be acknowledged, that very little has 
yet been effected, when compared with what remains te be 
done. Should it be asked, why has so little been accom- 
plished? a satisfactory answer may be given in the words 
of Dr. Chalmers, In reply to an objection against the 
expense of Bible Societies in Great Britain, he observes— 
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« It may suffice to state, that the income of all the Bible and 
Missionary Societies in this Island would not do more than 
defray the annual maintenance of one Ship of the Line. 
When put by the side of the millions, which are lavished 
without a sigh in the enterprises of war, it is nothing ”— 
What then, we may ask, is the income of all the Peace 
Societies on earth? Not enough perhaps to “defray the 
maintenance” of one Major General of a regular army. 

Yet something has been effected with this trifling income ; 
a change of opinion has been produced in the minds of 
many thousands of people in different countries,—not only 
as to the character and necessity of war, but the possibility 
of its abolition, What then might have been done with an 
income sufficient to « defray the annual maintenance of one 
Ship of the Line?” And what will be effected when gov- 
‘ ernments shall bestow their « millions” as liberally to render 
war infamous and abhorrent, as they have done to render 
it popular and alluring! Such a change in the state of 
society and the manner of appropriating nationel revenues, 
is probably implied in those predictions which relate to the 
pacific reign of the Messiah. 

War, for many ages, has been supported and vidediaged 
with a profusion which might induce a belief, that nations 
have regarded it as the chief end of man, the glory of human 
nature, a good to be ardently sought, rather than an evil 
to be abhorred and avoided. The passions of avarice, ambi- 
tion, envy, and revenge, are the steam which moves the ma- 
chinery of war. When this is raised to a certain extent, 
hostilities become necessary, and commence of course. Yet 
to keep these passions alive and active, has too commonly 
been the fatal policy of men in power—the principal object 
of national pursuits and national expenditures. ‘To divert 
the attention of men from the-deleterious effects of this po- 
licy—education, folly, and custom have conspired to surround 
the atrocities and horrors of war with an astonishing and 
deceptive halo of glory. Deeds of rapine and violence, as 
unjust as private robbery and murder, and a thousand fold 
more calamitous, have often been celebrated as brilliant 
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exploits of gallantry and patriotism. ‘The principal agents 
in the worst of crimes have been deified by Pagans ; and men, 
whose tempers and lives were a perfect contrast to those of 
the Prince of peace, have rivalled him in the esteem of his 
professed disciples, 

‘But these delusions must pass away when the predicted 
period arrives, that wars shall cease to the ends of the earth. 
To hasten that event, God is now employing perhaps mill- 
ions of human agents. The many thousands of Beneficent 
Institutions of various names in different countries, are so 
many Auxiliaries to the CELESTIAL PEACE soCtETY, over 
which God himself presides. These Institutions have a happy 
tendency to enlighten the minds and expand the hearts of 
men—to eradicate unfriendly prejudices, to dispel the mists 
of delusion, to harmonize and bless the world. 

The unprecedented exertions of this age to extend the 
benefits of Christian education to all classes of people in 
every land, must greatly facilitate the diffasion of pacific 
sentiments, and render it more easy to erect a barrier in 
public opinion against the cruel resort to arms. 

The establishment of permanent schools among the Amer- 
ican Indians, and the liberal patronage which has recently 
been given to these Institutions by the government of the Uni- 
ted States, are auspicious occurrences. They afford ground 
of hope, that a humane policy will be pursued, by which our 
nation will be saved from the guilt and reproach of extermina- 
ting the residue of these unfortunate tribes. Should similar 
schools be also established among the white people in the 
vicinity of the Indian settlements, still greater benefits might 
result. For the savage character is not peculiar to red men, 

As means for abolishing war, the importance of a virtuous 
and pacific education can hardly be overrated, too strongly 
recommended, or too liberally patronized by communities 
and by governments, For in no way can money be better 
employed, than in that of imbuing the minds of the young 
with sentiments of filial obedience to God, and good will to 
men. By the influence of education, the spirit and love of 
war have been rendered powerful and hereditary. But, with 
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farless expense and greater safety, the children of every 
country might be so educated as to grow up with an habit- 
ual abhorrence of war and every sanguinary custom. Should 
governments duly encourage a Christian education, and the 
culture of pacific affections, as preparations for peace, these 
might soon supersede the supposed necessity of preparations 
for war. Should proof of this be required, proofs the most 
ample may be found in the well known influence of education 
among the several societies of Christians who regard war, 
in all its forms, as at variance with the precepts of the gospel. 

Were it needful to adduce other occurrences «f the last 
year, which have an auspicious bearing on the objects of 
Peace Societies, it would be pertinent to refer to the lumin- 
ous Reports and discussions in the National Legislature 
on the Seminole War, during the last session of Congress. 
Such documents, published and circulated through the coun- 
try. must produce salutary reflections, and operate as a 
check to military ambition and the atrocities of war. 

When, therefore, we contemplate the various and annually 
increasing means which God is employing to illuminate and 
humanize the minds of men, it is natural to anticipate a 
more rapid extension of the principles of peace. Commu- 
nities as well as individuals may soon perceive, that robbery, 
depredation, and the murder of the innocent, are atrocious 
crimes, whether perpetrated by a prince, or a pirate,—that 
multiplying such acts by public authority, or celebrating 
them as deeds of glory, cannot render them works of be- 
nevolence, justice, or mercy,—that wars and fightings between 
neighbouring states, are as unnecessary and abominable, as 
between neighbouring families,—that they may be avoided 
in the former case as well as in the latter, and by similar © 
means. 

Were the heads of neighbouring families—like the 
rulers of different nations—mutually to expend a great part 
of their annual income in avowed preparations to contend 
with each other,—were they also to cherish and applaud in 
their respective househoids a spirit of ambition, envy, and 
revenge; what better fruits could reasonably be expected, 
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than actual hostilities, depredation, murder, and wo? On 
the contrary, while the heads of these families are themselves 
of a kind, pacific temper—careful to display towards each 
other a spirit of confidence, benignity, and forbearance, and 
to cherish this spirit in their children and servants; 
friendship, peace, and happiness are the natural consequences, 

Wen the rulers of different countries shall incorporate 
these benign dictates of reason, religion, and experience, 
into their several systems of government, and discontinue 
their menacing preparations, their sarcastic reproaches, 
and their irritating triumphs ; the most salutary effects will 
result to themselves, to their respective subjects, and to the 
whole race of man. Then it will be seen that the wars of 
this age, in which millions of men have been sacrificed, were 
the natural fruits of maxims, principles, and dispositions, 
which have been derived from pagan ancestors and ages of 
barbarism. Other animating facts and considerations might 
be added, were it consistent with the proper limits of this 
Report and the time allotted for its communication. Perhaps 
however enough has been exhibited to satisfy reflecting men, 
that the object of the Society is attainable; and also to 
furnish adequate motives for more extended, liberal, energet- 
ic, and persevering exertions. 

The time when the nations shall learn war no more, may 
indeed be so remote, that all the present members of the 
Society shall, before its arrival, be numbered with their de- 
ceased brethren. But some of them may live to witness 
happy fruits of their benevolent exertions, in the amicable 
adjustment of many national disputes, and a consequent 
diminution of the frequency and ferocity of public wars. 
And all who have cordially engaged for the emancipation 
of our race from the delusions and calamities of war, may 
leave this world with the cheering hope, that they have not 
lived in vain,—that the seed they have sown will yield to 
future generations the blessed harvest of PERMANENT AND 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
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We regard the Message before us as intentionally pacific, 
—not designed to precipitate the nation into a war with 
Spain. In this view of it we sincerely rejoice. In present. 
ing the extract we are far from a disposition to criminate 
the President ; our aim is to examine with care and candor 
a popular principle contained in the Message—a principle 
which we admit to be consistent with the laws and usages 
of nations, but one that is believed to be unjust and inhv- 
man in its operations, and perfectly at variance with the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian religion. The principle 
is contained in the following words :— 

“* By this proceeding, Spain has formed a relation between 
the two countries which will justify any measures on the 
part of the United States, which a strong sense of injury, 
and a proper regard to their rights and interests, may 
dictate.” 

If we mistake not, this passage was designed to intimate, 
that the conduct of Spain, in declining to rati'y the Treaty, 
would justify the United States in an immediate declaration 
of war—if such a measure should be deemed consistent with 
“ a proper regard to their rights and interests!” But while 
we frankly admit that thousands of wars have been waged 

‘on as slender ground as that which is stated inthe Message, 
we are anxious that such light may be thrown on the subject 
of war, as will abolish such principles, and cause others to 
be adopted more congenial to the dictates of humanity and 
benevolence. ° For though the President does not appear 
disposed to reduce the principle to practice, in the present 
instance, yet so long as it shall be admitted as correct, the 
nation will be exposed to make unjust and needless wars. 

Rulers, as well as private citizens, are liable to judge of 
the moral nature of actions, and measures, under the influ- 
ence of the laws of custom, rather than the laws of equity 
and benevolence. Whatever is according to common usage, 
in a similar case, is too often deemed right, though it may 
violate the first dictates of justice and humanity. 
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exploits of gallantry and patriotism. The principal agents 
in the worst of crimes have been deified by Pagans ; and men, 
whose tempers and lives were a perfect contrast to those of 
the Prince of peace, have rivalled him in the esteem of his 
professed disciples, 

But these delusions must pass away when the predicted 
period arrives, that wars shall cease to the ends of the earth. 
To hasten that event, God is now employing perhaps mill- 
ions of human agents. The many thousands of Beneficent 
Institutions of various names in different countries, are so 
many Auxiliaries to the CELESTIAL PEACE soCtETY, over 
which God himself presides. These Institutions have a happy 
tendency to enlighten the minds and expand the hearts of 
men—to eradicate unfriendly prejudices, to dispel the mists 
of delusion, to harmonize and bless the world. 

The unprecedented exertions of this age to extend the 
benefits of Christian education to all classes of people in 
every land, must greatly facilitate the diffasion of pacific 
sentiments, and render it more easy to erect a barrier in 
public opinion against the cruel resort to arms. 

The establishment of permanent schools among the Amer- 
ican Indians, and the liberal patronage which has recently 
been given to these Institutions by the government of the Uni- 
ted States, are auspicious occurrences. They afford ground 
of hope, that a humane policy will be pursued, by which our 
nation will be saved from the guiltand reproach of extermina- 
ting the residue of these unfortunate tribes. Should similar 
schools be also established among the white people in the 
vicinity of the Indian settlements, still greater benefits might 
result. For the savage character is not peculiar to red men, 

As means for abolishing war, the importance of a virtuous 
and pacific education can hardly be overrated, too strongly 
recommended, or too liberally patronized by communities 
and by governments. For in no way can money be better 
employed, than in that of imbuing the minds of the young 
with sentiments of filial obedience to God, and good will to 
men. By the influence of education, the spirit and love of 
war have been rendered powerful and hereditary. But, with 
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farless expense and greater safety, the children of every 
country might be so educated as to grow up with an habit- 
ual abhorrence of war and every sanguinary custom. Should 
governments duly encourage a Christian education, and the 
culture of pacific affections, as preparations for peace, these 
might soon supersede the supposed necessity of preparations 
for war. Should proof of this be required, proofs the most 
ample may be found in the well known influence of education 
among the several societies of Christians who regard war, 
in all its forms, as at variance with the precepts of the gospel. 

Were it needful to adduce other occurrences cf the last 
year, which have an auspicious bearing on the objects of 
Peace Societies, it would be pertinent to refer to the lumin- 
ous Reports and discussions in the National Legislature 
on the Seminole War, during the last session of Congress. 
Such documents, published and circulated through the coun- 
try. must produce salutary reflections, and operate as a 
check to military ambition and the atrocities of war. 

When, therefore, we contemplate the various and annually 
increasing means which God is employing to illuminate and 
humanize the minds of men, it is natural to anticipate a 
more rapid extension of the principles of peace, Commu- 
nities as well as individuals may soon perceive, that robbery, 
depredation, and the murder of the innocent, are atrocious 
crimes, whether perpetrated by a prince, or a pirate,—that 
multiplying such acts by public authority, or celebrating 
them as deeds of glory, cannot render them works of be- 
nevolence, justice, or mercy,—that wars and fightings between 
neighbouring states, are as unnecessary and abominable, as 
between neighbouring families,—that they may be avoided 
in the former case as well as in the latter, and by similar ~ 
means, 

Were the heads of neighbouring families—like the 
rulers of different nations—mutually to expend a great part 
of their annual income in avowed preparations to contend 
with each other,—were they also to cherish and applaud in 
their respective househoids a spirit of ambition, envy, and 
revenge; what better fruits could reasonably be expected, 
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than actual hostilities, depredation, murder, and wo? On 
the contrary, while the heads of these families are themselves 
of a kind, pacific temper—careful to display towards each 
other a spirit of confidence, benignity, and forbearance, and 
to cherish this spirit in their children and servants; 
friendship, peace, and happiness are the natural consequences, 

Wen the rulers of different countries shall incorporate 
these benign dictates of reason, religion, and experience, 
into their several systems of government, and discontinue 
their menacing preparations, their sarcastic reproaches, 
and their irritating triumphs ; the most salutary effects will 
result to themselves, to their respective subjects, and to the 
whole race of man. Then it will be seen that the wars of 
this age, in which millions of men have been sacrificed, were 
the natural fruits of maxims, principles, and dispositions, 
which have been derived from pagan ancestors and ages of 
barbarism. Other animating facts and considerations might 
be added, were it consistent with the proper limits of this 
Report and the time allotted for its communication. Perhaps 
however enough has been exhibited to satisfy reflecting men, 
that the object of the Society is attainable; and also to 
furnish adequate motives for more extended, liberal, energet- 
ic, and persevering exertions. 

The time when the nations shall learn war no more, may 
indeed be so remote, that all the present members of the 
Society shall, before its arrival, be numbered with their de- 
ceased brethren. But some of them may live to witness 
happy fruits of their benevolent exertions, in the amicable 
adjustment of many national disputes, and a consequent 
diminution of the frequency and ferocity of public wars. 
And all who have cordially engaged for the emancipation 
of our race from the delusions and calamities of war, may 
leave this world with the cheering hope, that they have not 
lived in vain,—that the seed they have sown will yield to 
future generations the blessed harvest of PERMANENT AND 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
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MODERN TOASTS. 


Tue Friend of Peace is not to be devoted to a discussion 
of the primary question respecting the propriety of Toasts. 
It will, however, be proper for us to remark the distinction 
between those sentiments which are in themselves of a be- 
nevolent character, and those which are malignant and un- 
christian. In the course of 1819, we saw a number of 
‘Toasts of a hateful and bloody tendency, which, for the honor 
of our country, we shall forbear to record. They belong to 
the dark ages, or to regions of palpable barbarism. ‘The 
following are of a diferent description ; they were given at 
a public dinner in Walpole, N. H. June 29th, 1819. The 
sentiments are worthy of universal approbation :— 

“Religious and Social harmony :—May the honest and conscientious dif- 
ferences on religious subjects, never dissolve the bands of friendship, nor 
prove destructive to Christian Charity.” 

“ Religious Freedom :—May the principles of the Prince of peace never 


again give a supposed sanction to slaughter, nor be made a pretext for 
persecution.” 

“« Peace perpetual and universal :—May the time speedily arrive when 
wars and fightings shall be found only in the pages of history, and, like 
the ordeal and judicial tortures, be considered as indelible stigma of dark 
an barbarous ages.” 


Sentiments like these may with great propriety be address- 
ed to the benevolent Ruler of the world, and cultivated 
among all his children. But those Toasts which contain 
sentiments of hatred and ill will to fellow beings, or which 
are adapted to revive, excite, or cherish a spirit of animosity, 
revenge, and war, are an abomination in the sight of God, 
and a reproach to any people who bear the name of Chris- 
tians. It should be the aim of all patriots, philanthropists, 
and good men, to discountenance all such malignant and anti- 
christian effusions, 

With great pleasure we record another Toast, which was 
given in England, at the 43 Anniversary of the Holkham 
sheep shearing. Mr. Rush being present on that occasion, 
Mr Coke gave the following :—« The health of Mr. Rush, 
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the United States’ Ambassador, with thanks to him and the 
other American gentlemen who have honored this meeting 
with their presence :—May we always live on terms of mu- 
tual amity and esteem with the people of that enlightened 
nation ” 

In reply, Mr. Rush observed, that “the sentiments res- 
pecting the United States, which had been coupled with his 
name, were reciprocated on his part with entire warmth, 
There were so many common points of interest and of feeling 
between the two countries, that all wise men and good men 
in each must desire to see the existing harmony perpetuated.” 

A due cultivation of such sentiments and feelings will 
insure uninterrupted peace between the two nations. But 
let the men of each country, who thirst for another war, 
remember to what class of beings they belong, and with 


what justice they are excluding from every class of “ wisz 
MEN AND GOOD MEN.” 


SEY ne ESE 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE RELATING TO SPAIN. 


Havive stated facts in relation to the Treaty with Spain, 
the President proceeds to say :— 


“‘ These facts will, it is presumed, satisfy any impartial mind, that the 
government of Spain had no justifiable cause for declining to ratify the 
Treaty.——By this proceeding Spain has formed a relation between the 
two countries which will justify any measures on the part-of the United 
States, which a strong sense of injury and a proper regard for their rights 
and interest may dictate. In the course to be pursued these objects 
should be constantly held in view, and have their due weight. Our 
national honor must be maintained, and anew and distinguished proof 
be afforded of that regard to justice and moderation which has invariably 
governed the councils of this free people. It must be obvious to all, 
that if the United States had been desirous of making conquests, or had 
even been willing to aggrandize themselves in that way, they could have 
had no motive to form this Treaty. They would have much cause of 
gratulation at the course which has been pursued by Spain. An ample 
field for ambition is open before them. But such a career is not consis- 
tent with the principles of their government, nor the interests of the 
nation.” Message to Congress, Dee. 1819. 
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We regard the Message before us as intentionally pacific, 
—not designed to precipitate the nation into a war with 
Spain. In this view of it we sincerely rejoice. In present- 
ing the extract we are far from a disposition to criminate 
the President ; our aim is to examine with care and candor 
a popular principle contained in the Message—a principle 
which we admit to be consistent with the laws and usages 
of nations, but one that is believed to be unjust and inhu- 
man in its operations, and perfectly at variance with the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian religion. The principle 
is contained in the following words :— 

«* By this proceeding, Spain has formed a relation between 

. the two countries which will justify any measures on the 
part of the United States, which a strong sense of injury, 
and a proper regard to their rights and interests, may 
dictate.” 

If we mistake not, this passage was designed to intimate, 
that the conduct of Spain, in declining to rati‘y the Treaty, 
would justify the United States in an immediate declaration 
of war—if such a measure should be deemed consistent with 
“ a proper regard to their rights and interests!” But while 
we frankly admit that thousands of wars have been waged 

“on as slender ground as that which is stated inthe Message, 
we are anxious that such light may be thrown on the subject 
of war, as will abolish such principles, and cause others to 
be adopted more congenial to the dictates of humanity and 
benevolence. For though the President does not appear 
disposed to reduce the principle to practice, in the present 
instance, yet so long as it shall be admitted as correct, the 
nation will be exposed to make unjust and needless wars. 

Rulers, as well as private citizens, are liable to judge of 
the moral nature of actions, and measures, under the influ- 
ence of the laws of custom, rather than the laws of equity 
and benevolence. Whatever is according to common usage, 
in a similar case, is too often deemed right, though it may 
violate the first dictates of justice and humanity. 
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To render evil for evil, or to retaliate wrongs, has been 
a general principle and practice of governments ; yet nuth- 
ing can be more at variance with the spirit and precepts 
of the gospel_—and no one principle perhaps has ever pro. 
duced more injustice, or more calamity to the human race. 

But were we even to admit, that rendering evil for evil 
is right, when the evil retaliated falls only on the offender, 
it would not follow, that it can, in any case, be just, to inflict 
evil on subjects for the offences of their rulers, or to punish 
or destroy the innocent. Yet such are the maxims and 
usages of war, that its greatest evils fall principally on the 
unoffending. 

Too long have custom and popular opinion sanctioned 
this poetical remark —* One murder makes a_villain,— 
Millions a hero.” But sometimes light may be thrown on 
a subject by comparing great things with small. Families 
are nations in minature; and no valid reasun can be given 
why the same moral principles should not be adopted by na- 
tions, which justice and benevolence require of independent 
families in their treatment of each other. 

There are two independent families, each consisting of 
about 40 persons; Cesar is the head of one of them, and 
Alfred of the other. By the overbearing conduct of another 
neighbour, Cesar became indebted to Alfred to the amount 
of fifty dollars; and being in embarrassed circumstances, 
and not very well pleased with having to pay the debt, he 
long delayed to settle the account. He had, however. a 
tract of land, of little present use to himself, which Alfred 
was desirous to obtain, as an indemnity for the money due, 
Two agents were appointed, one by each party, to negotiate 
for the transfer of the land, and the adjustment of all differ. 
ences. A treaty was consequently formed according to the 
instructions given to the agents. On the part of Alfred, the 
treaty was promptly ratified ; but Cesar delayed to give it 
his sanction till the limited time had expired. He now offers 
reasons for his delay, which are unsatisfactory ; but still 
professes a desire for an amicable adjustment, and proposes 
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to send another agent to ask and to give further explana. 
tions 

This is believed to be a pretty correct minatare of the 
case between Spain and the United States. The sum of 
fifty dollars, however, between the two families, is much 
greater than the five millions between the two nations. 

Now what would civilized men say of Alfred. should he, 
in such circumstances, declare war, arm his children and 
servants to revenge the wrong of Cesar, and cause the 
slaughter of fifteen or twenty innocent persons and the de- 
vastation of a thousand dollars worth of property? And 
what ought to be said of his conduct in relation to his own 
family, should he thus expose their lives, their morals, and 
their salvation, for the paltry sum of 50 dollars? Would 
he not be deemed either as insane, or devoid of all proper 
regard for his own family, as well as destitute of benevolence 
toward his neighbours? Could any enlightened man justify 
such a course of conduct on the part of Alfred? If not, 
on what principle, except custom, can it be said, that the 


delay of Ferdinand to ratify the late Treaty « will justify 
any measures on the part of the United States, which a 
strong sense of injury, and a proper regard to their rights 
and interests, may dictate?” Is it a less evil fora nation 
of ten millions to make war, than for a family of forty per- 


sons? Oris it a greater evil to sacrifice or destroy 45 or 


20 persons in a dispute about 50 dollars, than to sacrifice or 
or distroy 20,000 persons in a dispute about five millions of 
dollars ? 

Let the President of the United States regard himself as 
in the supposed situation of Alfred, and he would view with 
horror a proposition to make waron Cesar. May it not 
then be justly imputed to the unfortunate influence of custom 
that any of our citizens believe, that the neglect of Ferdinand 
to ratify the Treaty affords just ground for war on Spain? 

It may indeed be said, that « a proper regard to the rights 
and interests” of all the people of the United States would 
effectually restrain our rulers from making war for the al- 
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leged breach of faith or decorum on the part of the Spanish 
monarch. But “a strong sense of injury” has often so 
misled the minds of rulers, as to make them believe that war 
“ measures” were consistent with * a proper regard to the 
rights and interests” of their subjects, while in fact those very 
measures were adapted to bring on these subjects far greater 
evils than they had suffered or were liKely to suffer, from the 
people on whom the war was made. For this reason we 
have a strong desire that the principle in question should be 
seen in a just light. «nd consigned to its proper place, among 
the now expluded principles of former ages, 

One question demands the serious’ consideration of every 
enlightened man in this country, and in other countries; 
namely—Whether the lives of soidiers can justly be regard- 
ed as the mere property of rulers, and liable to be sacrific- 
ed at pleasure in projects of avarice, ambition, or revenge, 
—or to be bartered away in exchange for other property? 
For ages they seem to have been viewed in this light; and 
millions after millions of them have been sacrificed in the 
games of war, as beings who had no personal rights —no 
claim to liberty or life, but according to the pleasure of men 
in power,—nay, as beings who were made for no better pur- 
pose, than to butcher or be butchered in the needless quar- 
rels of governments. 

The Message of the President opens the way for a discus- 
sion of the question before us. Speaking of the course which 
might be adopted by the United States, were they dispos- 
ed to “ aggrandize” themselves by conquests, he observes,— 
«An ample field for ambition is open before them. But 
such a career is not consistent with the principles of their 
government, nor the interests of the nation.” 

“* The principles of their government” may intend, either 
the principles of liberty and justice, on which our govern- 
ment was professedly founded,—or the principles asserted 
in the constitution,—or the principles of the present admin- 
istrators. We hope indeed that all these are implied in the 
President’s declaration. For the conquests of pirates and 
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highwaymen are not more repugnant to the principles of 
justice, humanity, and benevolence, than the usual conquests 
of nations, These national conquests are not only a glar- 
ing outrage on the principles of justice and mercy in relation 
to the people of the conquered countries, but also in relation 
to the soldiers employed by the conqueror. For, generally, 
if not always, these conquests are made by the sacrifice of 
men for property or territory. But what government has a 
right to give the life of a single subject for the acquisition 
ofa province?) May we not boldly affirm, that no govern- 
ment on earth has any such right—unless despotic power 
and right are but different names for the same thing? 

It is gratifying that the President is aware of the incon. 
sistency of a career of conquest with the principles of a just 
and free government, and also inconsistent with the interests 
of the nation.” 

«‘ Honesty is the best policy” for nations as well as indi- 
viduals. Yet this maxim has been too generally disregard- 
ed in the conduct of governments towards each other. We 
have no doubt, that temporary benefits might be acquired by 
individua's from a war with Spain. But hundreds of our 
people would probably either lose their lives, or be ruined 
as to property or morals, to every individual who would be 
really benefited. The nation also might receive a tempo- 
rary “ aggrandizement” by a conquest of the Floridas. But 
the spirit of war and rapine would be diffused among our 
citizens ; thousands of them might become adepts in the arts 
of piracy, robbery, and murder ; the number of military slaves 
would be greatly augmented,—and perhaps a foundation 
would be laid for the final overthrow of our republican insti- 
tutions, and for distressing scenes of havoc and horror 
throughout the land. 

Therefore, to the important decision of the President, that 
a career of ambition and conquest is not consistent with 
the principles of our government, “ nor the interest of the 
nation,” may the Members of Congress, and all our fellow 
citizens cordially respond—aMEN. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT WHICH HUMANITY SHUDDERS, 


In the Report of the Committee of the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, on the Seminole War, we have the following 
remarks :— 

In reviewit.g the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, your Com- 
mittee cannot but consider it as an unnecessary act of severity on the 
prt of the Commanding General.—Humanity shudders at a cold blcoded 
execution of prisuners, disarmed and in the power of the conqueror.” 

These sentiments do honor to the Committee, and they 
are worthy to be diffused throughout the United States, 
transported to other countries, and transmitted to future 
generations. It is, however, a question which demands 
the serious consideration of our rulers, and of all our fellow 
citizens, whether there are not other things tolerated in 
our country which are more barbarous and unjust, and more 
to be deplored, than the execution of the two Englishmen. 

4. Docs not humanity shudder at the deliberate and « cold 
blooded” declaration of a war which consigns to inevitable 
destruction—to extreme sufferings by wounds, or to the 
depths of poverty and despair, many thousands of innocent 
persons—perfectly innocent as to any offence for which the 
war is made? 

2. What does humanity say to deciding the awful question 
in favor of war, and against the lives and happiness of so 
many innocent persons, by a bare majority of votes—while 
a notorious robber or murderer is allowed an impartial trial 
by jury. and cannot be sentenced to death so long as there 
is one dissenting vote ? 

3. What is the voice of humanity when she sees a pow- 
erful nation, making war on a whole tribe of people for the 
wanton acts of a few individuals—acts too, perhaps, which 
were committed in revenge of greater wrongs on the part 
of those who make the war ? 

4. What does humanity say of the conduct of a great na- 
tion in exciting one feeble tribe of Indians to aid in the des- 
truction of another? Dues she not shudder at the ide of such 
wars, made by a people professing the Christian religion— 
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while it is well known that Indians are as capable of being 
 « conquered by beneficence,” as “ by force ?” 

5. What must be the feelings and language of humanity 
while she beholds the people of every nation in christendom, 
glorying in their military character and war exploits, and 
employing the greater part of their revenues in the business 
of manslaughter or in preparations for that inhuman and 
antichristian work? If “humanity shudders at the cold- 
blooded execution of prisoners, disarmed and in the power 
of the conqueror,” must she not weep day and night in view 
of that “cold blooded” policy which makes a glorious trade 
of “war, murder, and devastation,” under the delusive 
pretext of « self-defence” and “fighting for peace ?”? 

Here we again present that magnanimous proposition of 
Mr. Fuller—*« Let us then examine, without fear, any ex- 
isting practice which violates the rights of humanity ; and 
whenever it shall be found substantially unnecessary, let us 
boldly explode it, and not doubt that our example will be 
approved and adopted by other nations.” 

It is firmly believed that each of the several practices 
which have been mentioned in this article, is not only « sub- 
stantially unnecessary,” but highly injurious and unjust; 
and that posterity will regard it as a reproach to the people 
of the present generation. 

If posterity shall read the history of our times, and com- 
pare the boastings of humanity in different nations with the 
atrocities allowed in war, will they not imagine that M'Fin- 
gal’s definition of the word was popular in this age ?— 

“ For now in its primeval sense, 
This term, humanity, comprehends 


All things of which, on this side hell, 
The Auman mind is capable.” 
‘Trumbull’s M’Fingal, Canto IL. 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


“For my own part,” said Dr. Franklin, “I wish the bald Eagle 
had not been chosen as the Representative of our country. He is a bird 
of bad moral character. He does not get his living honestly. You may 
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have seen him perched on a dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, 
he watches the labors of the fishing-hawk ; and when that diligent bird 
has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest, for the support of 
his mate and young ones, the bald Eagle pursues him and takes it from 
him. With all this injustice he is seldom in good case, but, like those 
among men who live by sharping and robbery, he is generally poor and 
often lousy.” ~ Letter to Mra. Bache. 

The Eagle is a bird of prey, of a war character. He 
lives by privateering, robbery, and bloodshed. He is there- 
fore a proper “ Representative” of a people who delight in 
war and glory in mischief. Bartram says, “The bald 
Eagle is a large, strong, and very active bird, but an exe- 
crable tyrant. He supports his assumed dignity and gran- 
deur by rapine and violence, extorting unreasonable tribute 
froin all the feathered nations,” Travels, p. 8. 

With Dr. Franklin «I wish that the bald Eagle had not 
been chosen as the Representative of our country.” But this 
is less to be regretted, than that we should be a people who 
may be fitly represented by a plundering, bloodthirsty bird. 
Such, however. seems to be too much the character which is 
made the boast and glory of the nation. 

We profess to be a Christian nation, but, in choosing our 
s¢ Representative,” we have followed the Pagans of Rome, 
and selected the EAGLE as the fittest emblem of our soaring 
and fighting character! And if we should inquire of the va- 
rious tribes of Indians, they would doubtless give it as their 
opinion, that the Eagle is a fit Representative of our nation. 
In this decision too the sons of Africa would acquiesce. 

In one respect, however, there is a striking disparity 
between a warring people, and birds of prey. Though tho 
Eagle is said to be of « a bad moral character,” he is not so 
base as to make a trade of destroying his own species. 

May it not then be expected, that either a sense of the in- 
justice done to the Eagle, or a regard to our own character 
as a Christian nation, will induce our government to dismiss 
the bird of prey, and adopt some symbol for the American 
standard which shall denote a just, magnanimous, and pacific 
people? The symbol in which a nation glories, and by 
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which they choose to be known, will naturally have some 
influence on the character of the people. So long as the 
Americans shall glory in being represented by the Eagle, 
they will be likely to imitate his depredating and sanguinary 
character,—and, of course, like the Eagle, they will be 
watched as enemies, by the people of other tribes and coun- 
* tries, 


THE BRITISH LION. 


Great Brrrar has for her Representative, not the za- 
GLE, but the L1on, the king of the beasts of prey; and that 
it might be the more appropriate, it is the « Lion rampant” 
—that is, reared in the posture of defiance, or the attitude 
for fighting. All who are well acquainted with the history 
of that nation must admit, that she has amply supported 
the character which she has assumed. But she, as well as 
our nation, has surpassed the ferocity of her Representative, 
—she kills her own species, and kills for fame rather than 
food. 

If the reader wishes to know the advantages of supporting 
this character, let him peruse attentively the histories of her 
wars, at home and abroad, for the last thousand years. Let 
him observe the millions of human beings slain, the millions 
wounded, the millions reduced to beggary, wretchedness, and 
despair, and the millions educated for theives, robbers, and 
murderers, Let him also estimate, if he can, the many 
thousands of millions of property destroyed, wasted and ex- 
pended in the wars of that people. How horrible the re- 
sult! Will it not be found that to support the character of 
a beast of prey, the people of Great Britain have been for 
a thousand years, nearly two thirds of the time engaged in 
war, and the other third in preparing for this horrid work, 
—that by war they have caused the destruction, waste, or 
ependiture of more property than the whole island is now 
worth, and the untimely death or ruin ef more human beings 
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than twice the present population of the United Kingdom of 
England, Scotland and Ireland ?—Is it not shocking to think, 
that a people, professing the Christian religion, and enjoy- 
ing the greatest advantages for human improvement, should 
glory in the character of a ferocious, blood-thirsty animal ? 
And does not some British Franklin begin to say—« For 
my own part I wish the tron had not been chosen as the Re- 
presentative of our country ?” 

May we not indulge the animating hope that the time is 
not very distant, when the United States shall prefer the 
Dove to the Eagle as their Representative—and when Great 
Britain shall prefer the Lamb to the Lion! How much to 
the honor of each nation would be such a change in their 
respective symbols, and a correspondent change in the char- 
acter of the people of the two countries! How much would 
such a change conduce to their mutual safety, prosperity, 
and happiness! What a saving as to property, crime, and 
suffering! What a fund would each nation possess for pro- 
moting beneficent objects—for the diffusion of knowledge 
and happiness at home and abroad ? 


—————— 
THE MORAVIAN VICTORY, 


From the Hull Advertiser, of April 17, 1814, 


To the Editor, 


Turvkine that an account of the following remarkable 
and providential occurrence would not only be interesting 
to many of your readers, but serve the cause of Universal 
Peace, as we often find that a recital of facts has more effect 
on the mind than arguments, I therefore send it for insertion 
in your next paper. 

*¢ Daring the rebellion in Ireland, in 1793, the rebels had 
long meditated an attack on the Moravian settlement at 
Grace-hill, Wexford county. At length they put their threat 
in execution, and a large body of them marched to the town. 
When they arrived there they saw no one in the streets nor 
in their houses.—The Brethren had long expected this at- 
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tack, but true to their christian profession, they would not 
have recourse to arms for their defence, but assembled in 
their chapel, and in solemn prayer besought Him in whom 
they trusted to be their shield in the great hour of danger. 
The ruffian band, hitherto breathing nothing but destruction 
and slaughter, were struck with astonishment at this novel 
sight: where they expected an armed hand, they saw it 
clasped in prayer. Where they expected weapon to weapon, 
and the body armed for the fight, they saw the bended knee 
and humbled head before the altar of the Prince of peace, 
They heard the prayer for protection—they heard the inten- 
ded victims asking mercy for their murderers—they heard 
the song of praise, and the hymn of confidence in the “ sure 
promise of the Lord.’ They beheld in silence this little 
band of Christians—they felt unable to raise their hands 
against them, and after lingering in the streets, which they 
filled, for a night and a day, with one consent they turned 
and marched away from the place without having injured an 
individual, or purloined a single loaf of bread. In conse- 


quence of this signal mark of protection from Heaven, the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village brought their goods 
and asked for shelter in the Grace-Hill, which they called 
the City of Refuge. 


Yours, &c. 
PACIFICATOR. 


VINCENT CAMBI, 


* New Orleans, Nov. 17, 1819. 
“ We have learned with the greatest satisfaction, that the pirate Vin- 
cent Camart, of awful memory, so celebrated in the annals of murder, 
pillage, and all other crimes which desolate mankind, has arrived to the 
end of his horrid career, not through the galleys, the last asylum of men 
like him, and which he had so richly deserved by his crimes, but by the 
very hands of his associates, by the very bloody axe which he so often 
used in murdering the victims of his cupidity and wretchedness. 
“The person from whom we learnt this excellent news, had it from 
good authority, and, although he had not an opportunity of knowing all 
the particulars, he told as that we might publish it as a certainty. The 
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dact is, that the villain, whose name this day pollutes our paper, docs no 
longer exist He used to lead his infamous companions with so much 
rigor and severity, that being tired of his sway and availing themselves of 
an opportunity when they found their worthy chief asleep on a sum of 
10 or $12,000 which he had robbed but a short time before, they cut his 
head off with an axe."’—Courier. 


This remarkable obituary has gone the rounds in the news 
papers of our country, but, we fear, without having excited 
those salutary reflections which it was adapted to produce. 
In certain respects the death of such a notorious pirate and 
murderer may be regarded as a favor to mankind; yet the 
fearful consequences of his being thus driven away in his wick- 
edness must make a deep impression on the minds of reflecting 
Christians. ‘To them, intelligence of a thorough reformation 
in such a man would afford far greater pleasure, than 
the news of his death by murderous hands. 

But why are our citizens shocked at the crimes of Vin- 
cent Cambi? Or why is his character abhorred, and his 
death regarded as a matter of joy?—Because he acted the 
part of an enemy to his species, made unjust wars on his 
fellow beings, and displayed the energies of his mind in do- 
ing mischief. Why then do we not equally abhor the char- 
acters of the more mighty and more successful murderers, 
who have unjustly invaded and desolated couniries, and 
filled the world with wo? All the great conquerors of 
nations, whose names are blazoned in history, were as 
chargeable with making unjust wars on their fellow men, as 
Vincent Cambi.—Did Cambi unrighteously assume the pow- 
er of making war? So did Alexander the Great; so did 
all the celebrated conquerors, whether of earlier or later 
times. 

On no principle of reason or justice had they any right 
to make their wars of aggression and conquest. They had 
indeed the will and the power: So had Cambi; but he ex- 
ercised them on a more limited scale, and with far less 
injury to mankind. Had he, like Alexander, succeeded se 
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far as to ravage whole countries, and bring distress on half 
the world, he might have been renowned in future history as 
VINCENT THE GREAT. 

Nothing, it is presumed, can be laid to the charge of this 
celebrated pirate, more unjust or inhuman, than the exploits 
of princes and generals, who have acquired fame as the 
conquerors of countries. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the motives of Cambi were not as just and benevolent, 
as those of war-makers in general. 

Let any intelligent reader cast his eye over the histories 
of different nations, and carefully note their contents; and 
will he not be shocked to find so great a portion of almost 
every volume filled with records of wars, conspiracies, dep- 
redations, and murders, as unjust and horrible as those im 
puted to Cambi, or to any other pirate, whether ancient or 
modern ? 

Since then, the rulers of nations have so long and so com- 
monly set stich examples, and caused the most atrocious 
deeds to be renowned and rewarded as exploits of patriot- 
ism and glory,—what better can reasonably be expected of 
unprincipled subjects, who have been trained and inured to 
crime in public wars, than that they should pursue a similar 
course for private advantage, whenever a fair opportunity 
occurs ? 

We are, however, far from a disposition to abate, in the 
minds of our readers, their detestation of unlicensed piracy, 
rebbery, and murder. But we wish them to understand 
that, like “the pirate Vincent Cambi,” thousands of the 
rulers of nations and generals of armies, have been men 
“of awful memory,” and more * celebrated in the annals of 
murder, pillage, and all the crimes which desolate man- 
kind.” We also earnestly desire that all our readers should 
learn to reason correctly from effect to cause, and, from the 
less to the greater, till they shail have imbibed an abliorrence 
for the atrocities of public war, proportionate to their: morc 
enormous magnitudes and mischiefs. = 


‘ 
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In 18419 our News papers were unusually filled with nar- 
ratives of piracies, robberies, duels, and other murders. So 
numerous have been these accounts, that we have had neither 
room nor inclination to record them, Yet what is the ag- 
gregate of all these atrocities, when compared with the crimes 
and horrors of one protracted public war? Is it not like 
the molehill compared with the Chimborazo, or a mere mill- 
pond compared with Lake Superior? And whence did 
these more private barbarities originate, but from that 
school of vice, that seminary of abominations—the renowned 
custom of national war, depredation, and manslaughter ? 

When we reflect on the supineness of mankind in regard 
to the atrocities of public war, the readiness with which they 
become accessary to them, and even glory in them,—while 
they are shocked at similar deeds by unlicensed depreda- 
tors—would it not be natural to infer, that kings and other 
rulers are supposed to have an exclusive patent for commit- 
ting or authorizing crimes of so high an order,—and that 
pirates, highwaymen, and private murderers, are hanged for 
assuming rights which belong only to men in power? 


—_—_— 
THE SCOTCHMAN AND THE JUDGE. 


A Scorcuman having been injured in his property by a 
tenant, to the amount perhaps of ten dollars, went to an em- 
inent Judge for advice. He was permitted to state his case; 
and the Judge made such inquiries as he deemed proper, and 
then said, «If you have stated the circumstances correctly, 
your neighbour has done wrong and exposed himself to the 
law.”—*« You think then, said the Scotchman, that if I 
should commence a suit, I shall doubtless recover dainages.” 
— I think you may, replied the Judge, but there is another 
question to be considered,—that is, whether it be an object of 
sufficient importance to go to law about ?’—adding, «It is 
very expensive going to law.” 

Th tchman was forcibly struck with these remarks, 
became cool, gave up all thoughts of a prosecution, and 
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returned home grateful to the Judge for having saved him 
from the expense and vexation of a lawsuit. 

This story is not fiction, but fact. The writer of this ar- 
ticle was acquainted with both the Scotchman and the 
Judge,* and he often heard the former relate the circumstan- 
ces, and express his approbation of the advice he received. 

But what are the expenses of a lawsuit, when compared 
with the expenses of war? What are cents or dollars, 
when weighed in the balance against the lives and souls of 
men! 

Had the question suggested by the judge been always 
seasonably and duly considered, it would probably have pre- 
vented nineteen in twenty of all the lawsuits which have oc- 
curred in our country, Let the question be thus varied— 
« Whether it be an object of sufficient importance to go to 
war about?” and we may say with safety, that a seasonable 
and due consideration of this one question would have pre- 
vented nine hundred and ninety nine in a thousand of all the 
wars which have ever existed between nations. 


EEE 


REVIEW OF THE WALKS OF BRITAIN. Vo. 1. 


Ix this and succeeding Numbers, we propose to give a 
concise review of the wars of Britain, the country to which 
a great part of the people of the United States may trace 
their ancestry. The object of the review will be to show how 
much of along period of time the peopleof England have been 
employed in wars, either at home or abroad—the various 
causes or pretexts of these wars—the sources of that military 
spirit which has been the boast of Britain, and of the United 
States. and the baneful influence which it bas already had, 
and which it is likely to have on the two countries, till more 
correct principles shall be adopted. 

For the facts to be stated in this review, we shall rely 
chiefly on Bigland’s History of England. 

* The Judge was the Hon. Samuel Livermore of New Hampshire, whe 
was for many years Chief Justice in that state. 


Vol. 2. Vo, 7. 5 
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Julius Cesar invaded Britain fifty five years before the 
Christian era, and found the inbabitants a barbarous people, 
divided into a number of distinct sovereiguties. After many 
sanguinary conflicts, he compelled several of the princes to 
give hostages and pay a small tribute to Rome. But the 
conquest of Britain, by the Romans, was not completed till 
the reign of Vespasian. The country continued under the 
dominion of the Romans 476 years—reckoning from the time 
of Cesar’s invasion. It was then abandoned by the Roman 
government, on acceunt of troubles at home. After the Ro» 
mans had left the island, the Britons were harassed by the 
depredations of the Scots and Picts. In this extremity they 
invited Saxon pirates to come to their assistance. They 
came; but finding the Britons to be a weak and divided 
people, they soon projected the conquest of the country. 

After ravaging the coast of Britain for a considerable 
time, the Saxons succeeded in making a permanent estab- 
lishment. One piratical chief succeeded another in making 
conquests, till seven kingdoms were formed, and the country 
divided between them.—« It appears that the war between 
the Britons and Saxons had continued, almost without in- 
terruption, for the space of 120 years, before the latter could 
completely establish their dominion. This long and san- 
guinary period exhibits a dreadful series of wars and devas- 
tations.—The Saxons, being a cruel, fierce, and rapacious 
people, unrestrained by any sense of bumanity, or principle 
of religion, spread desolation wherever they came, and 
converted the country into a desert.” Bigland, vol. i. p. 14 

During the merciless ravages of the Saxons, some of the 
ancient Britons emigrated to France ; others retired to that 
part of the island called Wales, and here muintained a kind 
of predatory war, till they were subdued by Edward I. 

The Saxon chiefs, having established seven distinct govern- 
ments, had much employment in subduing and destroying 
one another, till they were invaded by Danish pirates in 
A. D. 833. Then, in the course of providence, the Anglo- 
Saxons were made to eat the fruit of their own ways. The 
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evils which they had inflicted on the ancient Britons were 
now retaliated on themselves by another race of piratical 
barbarians. 

The invasion of Britain by the Danish pirates « proved 
the commencement of ©00 years of disasters.” In 872 Al- 
fred, the celebrated king of Saxon descent, began his reign. 
«The Danes were already masters of a great part of the 
country, and were pushing their conquests with extreme 
rapidity.” After a serics of disasters and conflicts, Alfred 
succeeded in restoring peace to the country without expelling 
the Danes, and in preserving peace, perhaps, for eight or 
ten years of the latter part of his reign. 

From the death of Alfred in 900 or 901 to the conquest 
of England by Swein, king of Denmark, was about 113 
years. During this period, Alfred had eight successors on 
the throne; among whom was Edgar, who reigned sixteen 
years in “uninterrupted peace.” Except this uncommon 
interval of peace, much of the 113 years was employed in war 
between the different parties in England, or between them 
and foreign Danes. Seven years after the death of Edgar 
the foreign Danes began to renew their ravages in Britain, 
and continued them for ten years. “The whole kingdom 
was a scene of massacres, pillage, and devasiation.” ‘Then 
there was an intermission of two years; after which the 
depredations were recommenced, and, with short intervals 
of peace or truce, the horrors of war continued till Swein 
made a complete conquest, and was “ acknowledged sole 
monarch of England,” A. D. 1043. 

From the Danish conquest to the Norman conquest, was 
a period of 53 years. During this period, besides the wars 
with the Welsh, there were bloody struggles for the British 
throne—struggles between the heirs of the Saxon line and 
those of the Danish, and struggles among the heirs of each 
party. After the death of Swein, the Danish conqueror, 
three kings of the Saxon line, and three of the Danish, had 
each his turn of reigning in England before the invasion of 
the Duke of Normandy—afterwards William the Conqueror. 





On the 44th of October 1066 was the memorable battle of 
Hastings, between the English king Harold, son of Earl 
Godwin, and William, Duke of Normandy,—in which Ha- 
rold was killed, and « about 60,000 of the English, with 
most of the nobility ;” William the Conqueror became king 
of England, and filled the country with Normans, oppres- 
sions, and woes, 

On this part of the history of the wars of Britain, we 
shall, for the present, leave our readers to their own reflec- 
tions. 


IMPORTANT REPORT ON PRIVATEERING,. 


Mr. Lowsnes, from the committee on foreign relations, to whom had 
been referred two memorials from certain gitizens of Ohio, praying the 
suppression of privateering, as a means of national warfare, submitted the 
following report : 

The committee of Foreign Relations, to whom have been referred two 
memorials from Citizens of the state of Ohio, relating to the practice of 
privateering, beg leave respectfully to Report :— 

That the language of the memorialists is such as to leave the extent 
in which they deem it reasonable to expect a mitigation in the laws of 
maritime warfare, in some doubt. They are considered by the committee 
as recommending such a change in these laws, as shall exempt the prop- 
erty of individuals from capture, either by public or private ships of war, 
at least when it does not consist of contraband articles, and is not destin- 
ed to a blockaded port. The general benevolence which is expressed, as 
well as the opinion of Dr. Franklin, which is referred to by the memorial- 
ists, seem to prove that it is their wish that the preperty which stibserves 
no purpose of war should be as safe upon the sea as upon the land—not 
that it should be secured from private cruizers, and be left exposed to 
public ships, which in the service of some European powers are much 
more numerous than the others, and whose pursuit-of plunder is often 
quite as active and unsparing. It cannot, indeed, be presumed, that the 
memorialists should wish a change in maritime law, which would pro- 
duce very little diminution in the dangers of our commerce in a conflict 
with any considerable naval power, while it would wrest from our hands 
what we have hitherto considered as one of our principal means of annoy, 
ance. It is the security of fair and harmless commerce from all attack, 
which the memorialists most desire. It is the introduction of a system 
which shall confine the immediate injuries of war to those whose sex, and 
age, and occupation, do not unfit them for the struggle, If these are the 
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wishes of the memorialists, the committee express their concurrence im 
them, without hesitation. 

The committee think that it will be right in the government of the Uni- 
ted States to renew its attempt to obtain the mitigation of a barbarous 
code, whenever there shall seem a probability of its success. They do 
not doubt that it willdo so. Its first efforts at negotiation were charac« 
terized by an anxiety to limit the evils of war; and if it seem to have de- 
sisted from the prosecution of this design, the committee believe that this 
circumstance must be attributed, not to a change in the policy of the Uni-+ 
ted States, but to the perseverance in their former policy of other nations. 

The committee are not unaware thet the “ United States are better sit- 
uated than any other nation to profit by privateering ;” but they are far 
from opposing this calculation to a regulation which, if the powers of the 
world would adopt it, they too should consider as “ a happy improvement 
in the laws of nations.” 

It is an improvement, however, which cannot be made without the con- 
sent of other states. The committee will not flatter the memorialists by 
expressing the opinion that such consent will probably be given; but as 
it can be obtained only, if at all, through the Executive government, to 
whose discretion the conduct of negotiations has been properly confided 
by the constitution, they recommend to the House the following resolu- 
tion ;— 

Resolved, That the committee of Foreign Relations be discharged from 
the further consideration of the memorials relating to the practice of 
privateering, and that they be referred to the Secretary of State. 

The report was read, and the resolution agreed to. 
























AID REQUESTED. 






Tax Committee of Inquiry of the Massachusetts Peac. Society have 
at the present time the following important questions under consideration. 

«* What have been the causes of wars ; the degree in which their objects 
have been secured, and the state in which belligerents have been left at 
their termination? 

“* What are the best sources of information on these subjects 

These inquiries were proposed in the Circular Letter published in be- 
half of the Committee in 1817. The results of the information which shall 
have been obtained may be expected in a Report of the Committee of in- 
quiry at the Meeting of the Society in June, of the present year. The inquie 
ries have a special reference to the wars which have occurred in different 
parts of the world “ since A. D. 1800” 

The Committee earnestly solicit information on the questions proposed 
from any who may be able and willing to aid them. Communications on 
these subjects muy be addressed to Josuva P, Braxcnanp of Boston, the 
Chairman of said Committee. 









































































































































RESOLUTIONS OF THE VERMONT CONVENTION. 


At a meeting of the Vermont Convention of Congregational and Pres, 
byterian Ministers, in September, the following Resolutions, were adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

“* Whereas the religion of the gospel is a religion of peace and love, 
and whereas it appears evident to this Convention, that, for a long sea- 
son, Christians have been too much under the influence of a popular de- 
lusion, in favor of the custom of war, which is equally hostile to the spirit 
of the gospel and the happiness of mankind. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this Convention view with approbation and pleasure 
the efforts which have recently been made, by benevolent individuals and 
by Peace Societies, in our own country and in Europe, to lead Christians 
to a consideration of the real spirit of their holy religion, and of their true 
interests, on this important subject. 

“ Resolved, ‘That it be recommended to Christians in our connexion 
to favor the object of these benevolent individuals and Societies, with 
their countenance and influence,—and to unite with them in their exertions 
to diffuse light on the subject of peace and war, that men may learn how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
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VERMONT PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ix October of the last year, a Society was organized at Montpelier in 
Vermont, by the name of the Vermont Peace Society. It then consisted 
of about 50 members. The following gentlemen were elected as officers :~ 
Bensamin Swan, Esq. President. 

Hon Ww». CHAMBERLIN, , 

Hon. Cuarves BuLKeE ty, ; Vice Presidents. 
Rev. Lzonarp Worcester, Cor. Secretary, 
Col. Ezexiet P. Watton, Rec. Secretary. 
Doct. Jonn Crossy, Treasurer. 

Samvuet Exxiortt, Esa. 
Hon, Luruer Jewerrt, 
Rev. Cuester Wricut, 
Elder —— Streruine, 
Rev. Water Cuaptx, 
Col. Ezexizt P. Watton, 


Directors, 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. Tar Committee of a‘ Society for the prevention of Pauperism,” in 
the city of New York, have under consideration a “ Plan of Conciliation 
for adjusting differences by mutual agreement, instead of resorting to 
the forms of litigation in courts of law. We may ina future Number 
he able to give a more fuli account of this “ Plan,” and perhaps of its 








adoption. Our correspondent informs us that a similar Plan has beem 
adopted in Denmark; thut in the three years preceding this establishe 
meat, 25,521 causes caine before the courts of law, and in the three fol- 
lowing years but 9,653—making the astonishing difference of 15,868 law 
suits in three years.—A result not less favourable might be anticipated 
from a well organized “ Plan of Conciliation for adjusting differences” 
between nations, instead of resorting to the horrible “ forms of litigation” 
in a fieid of battle. What a change will there be in the state of society 
when men shali be taught to love one another ! 

I. The * Missouri Question” vas awakened a spirit of philanthropy and 
inquiry, Which promises favourable results. We hope at least that our 
countrymen will be led to reflect on all the various forms of Slavery, and 
of the slave trade, which are admitted in this land ot freedom and equal 
rights. The condition of our regular troops and of our seamen on board 
the ships of war, is not less deserving of commuiseration, than that of the 
blacks who are dvomed to servitude in the southern states. 

Ili The Presidents of jive Insurance Companies in Boston have for- 
warded a Memorial to the President of the United States on the subject 
of Piracy—accompanied with a list of 44 piracies in the course of 1819, 
coliected from the Boston Daily Advertiser. This Memorial on the n- 
crease of Piracy 1s well timed and well adapted to favor the object of 
Memorials on privateering, and other licenced depredations. Govern- 
ments, to be consistent and successful in their efferts to suppress 
Piracy, must lay the axe at the root of the tree, and cease to authorize 
evils of a similar character The communds, “ Thou shait do no mur- 
der,” “ Thou shalt not steal,” should be as sucredly regarded by govern- 
ments, as by private individuals; and it is not a jess evil to rob or mur- 
der for the benefit or giory of a nation, than for the benefit of a company 
of pirates. Hence, 

IV. Of all the recent occurrences, there is perhaps no one more auspi- 
cious than the admirable Report of the Committee of Congress on Foreign 
Relations, respecting the Memorials for the abolition of Privateering. 
This Report, at the commencement of 1820, may be hailed as the sonnixe 
stan of better times, the harbinger of a more benevolent policy among 
Christian nations, and “a happy new year.” We admire the candor, the 
, frankness, and the magnanimity of the Report, as well as the evidence it 
displays of a solemn conviction, that the present laws of nations, respect- 
ing maritime war, may justly be termed “a barbarous code.” The 
friends of peace in all parts of our country will rejoice on seeing such a 
disposition in the National Legislature, to diminish the motives as well 
as the ewle of war, by putting an end not only to Privateering, but to 
the whole system of maritime depredation on private property. As 
the subject is now referred tu the Secretary of State, with such a digni- 
fied expression of the desires of Congress, may we not reasonably aatici- 
pate a more general manifestation of public sentiment, by Memorials 
to the President in favor of the object; and that similar exertions will 
be made by our brethren in Great Britain and other countries, to insure 
a general consent of governments to the just and humane proposition ? 

V. The Resolutions of the Vermont Convention of Ministers, and 
the organization of a Peace Society in that State, will rejoice the hearts 
of the wise and the good. 

VL. A question has been proposed in Congress, whether a law may not 
be enacted for the suppression of duelling. The proposer seemed to 
doubt whether it could be extended any further than to the army and 
navy of the United States. We hope, however, that the law will extend 
so far, at least, as to embrace all the Members of Congress, and all who 
hold any office of honor or profit under the general government. 
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VIE Questions have also occurred in Congress, whether too much money 
is not expended on our military and naval establishments, or in prepara- 
tions for war? ‘Ve hope that these inquiries will ultimately tead to 
another—whether too little money has not been expended in preparations 
for peace ? 


NOTE ACCOMPANYING A SUBSCRIPTION. 


Never did I, with more satisfaction, contribute a small mite for any 
purpose, than my annual subscription to the Peace Society. When I con- 
sider the-inseparable connexion between the character of a friend of 
peace and a friend of the religion of Jesus Christ, I can but wonder how 
any one who is in fact the latter, ean avoid avowing the former. For to 
be a subject and son of the King of peace, and at the same time profess a 
spirit of war, revenge, or bloodshed, are in my view incompatible. But 
the increasing light on those subjects, and the growing cordiality there 
is among professors of different orders, has a favourable aspect. Let the 
followers of Christ, with one united voice, determine to become practical 
followers of their master, the King of peace, and what a powerful Peace 
Society would they form! Their weapons, though not carnal, would prove 
mighty to the pulling down of strong holds. Their influence would be 
far superior to any military preparations for preventing the atrocities of 
war. May the embassadors of the King of peace unitedly lay aside the 
use and encouragement of all carnal weapons, and contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, which is, in all respect, best cal- 


culated to redress wrongs, and promote peace on earth, and good will 
among mankind. A. F. P. 


pt 
Nolices to Members of the M. P. S. 


Ir was proposed to publish the Report of the Treasurer of the Mass. 
Peace Society in this Number, but we have failed of receiving it in season. 
It may perhaps appear with the Catalogue, which will soon be published, 
or in the next Number of this work. With some reluctance, however, * 
we now state, that several hundred dollars had been expended for the 
Society,—for printing and Tracts,—prior to the last Annual Meeting, 
over the amount which had been received by the Treasurer. Some of 
which has since been paid, but considerable is still due from individual 
members; and it is hoped that this intimation will induce all deljnquent 
Members to forward their subscriptions without delay—eithef to the 
Treasurer, or to the Corresponding Secretary. 

According to the amendment of the Constitution of the Society in June 
1819, the annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the frst of 
February in each year. 

By paying three dollars, any person may now become a Member of the 
M. P. S. entitled to a copy of the eighteen Numbers of the Friend 
of Peace for past years, and to those which shall be published in the 
course of 1820. The subscription is one dollar annually ; and this is the 
fifth year of the Society 

Copies of the Solemn Review, and of all the Nos. of the Friend of Peace 
are constantly for sule at the Boston Bookstore, by Cummings and Hil- 
liard, and by J. W. Burditt, No, 94 Court street, Boston. 

J. W. Burditt is now Assistant Treasurer of the Society, and will re- 
ceives ubscriptions, and deliver cupies to such as wish to become members. 





FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol, I....No, Vill. 


= 
THE PACIFIC REVOLUTION. 


Fun a long series of years, Maine has been a section 
of Massachusetts ; but in consequence of a petition from 
the inhabitants of that district, and a most amicable adjust- 
ment between the parties, Massachusetts becomes divided 
into two distinct states, A difference of opinion has existed 
on the question, whether the best interests of the whole, or 
of either party, required so early a separation. Yet asa 
great majority of the people of Maine were found to be desir- 
ous of the event, the concurrence of Massachusetts was ex- 
pressed in a manner both prompt and pacific. Indeed the 
transactions on both sides have displayed the principles of 
peace, and evinced that much may be done for the harmony 
of the world by the diffusion of enlightened principles and a 
conciliatory spirit. 

This is a glorious example, worthy of a conspicuous place 
in the Friend of Peace, and to be imitated on all similar 
occasions. These displays of magnanimity, mutual respect 
and forbearance, are far more honorable to each of the par- 
ties than could have been the greatest possible achievements 
of a sanguinary character. The leaders in this pacific 
arrangement are worthy of more praise than all the blood- 
stained conquerors of provinces or kingdoms. Many long 
and destructive wars have occurred on questions of much less 
moment than those involved in the division of Massachusetts 


into two independent states—which wars might have been 
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prevented, had enlightened principles and a christian spirit 
governed the parties. 

On these principles and with this spirit, the now United 
States might have been separated from Britain, without the 
sacrifice of a single life, or one drop of human blood. In 
the same manner the Spanish provinces of South America 
might have become independent states, much to the advan- 
tage and honor of both parties, and with the saving of hun- 
-dreds of thousands of lives, vast treasures, and an incon- 
ceivable amouitt of human sufferings. Except from the 
principles and spirit of barbarism, there was not, in either 
of these cases, any more necessity of war, than in the sepa- 
ration of Maine from Massachusetts,—or in the separation 
of children from their parents, when the former become of 
age, and desire to establish independent families. 

A division of the United States is often spoken of as an 
event which can never occur, without being accompanied 
with the horrors of acivil war. We have no desire for a 
separation of these states; and we hope the period, when 
such an event will be deemed necessary, is so far future, that, 
prior to its arrival, the diffusion of the principles of peace 
will preclude even the thought of a recourse to war,—and 
that the example of Massachusetts and Maine will be deemed 
by all the states as worthy of imitation. The government 
of enlightened principles and the exercise of benevolent dis- 
positions, are all that is necessary to perpetuate peace. 

It was a pleasing circumstance that the people of Massa- 
chusetts and Maine were able to agree on all the details for 
a separation. But had it been otherwise, the path of wisdom 
would have led to an amicable reference of the disputed points 
to some intelligent and impartial men. Had it been neces- 
sary, we have no doubt that this course would have been 
adopted ; for the management of the affair was not under the 
direction of barbarians, but of men civilized and enlightened, 
of men who preferred the way of peace. 

But as war has often accompanied the division of a state 
or a nation, some light may be thrown on the subject, by 
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imagining a difference of circumstances :—Suppose then that 
the petition from Maine had been rejected in an arrogant, 
menacing tone, and from motives of ambition, avarice or 
malignity ; that the people of Maine, resenting such abuse, 
had immediately proceeded to organize an independent gov- 
ernment ;—that the rulers on each side, resolving on the 
savage appeal, had issued orders for calling out their troops 
to decide the controversy in a field of battle. How antichris- 
tian! how horrible these mandates ! 

We may here be permitted to ask—Would the soldiers, in 
such a case, on either side, be under any rational obligations 
to obey such orders? Might they not justly refuse thus to 
murder one another, in a quarrel so perfectly unnecessary, 
or which might have been so easily avoided by the display of 
pacific dispositions ? r 

In this time of peace and good feeling. these questions will 
probably receive correct answers, from all the well disposed 
citizens of Massachusetts and Maine. The bare proposition 
for such a war would fill their minds with horror. But when 
they shall have answered these questions according to the 
dictates of reason and benevolence, let them seriously reflect 
on the following :—When or where was there ever a war be- 
tween any two states or communities, which was more just or 
necessary, than would have been a war between Massachu- 
setts and Maine, in the supposed case? Or when was there 
ever a contest between the rulers of different nations, in which 
the soldiers ‘on each side might not as justly have refused to 
shed each others blood? 

Had there been a disposition for war between Massachu- 
setts and Maine, the questions and interests necessarily 
involved in the division of a state, would have furnished 
ample materials for a long and sanguinary conflict. If the 
business had been managed under the influence of warring 
passions, and had taken the course which has been supposed 
—on the one part we should have heard the cry of rebellion, 
and on the other, the cry of oppression and tyranny. ‘Then, 
by the aid of newspapers and inflammatory harangues, the 
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sparks might soon have been blown to a flame, which would 
have filled both districts with desolation and horror. On 
the termination of the diabolical contest, the promoters of 
it, and the successful generals, on each side, might have 
been extolled to the skies, for their bloody and destructive 
patriotism. Perhaps too, for many years, there would have 
been anniversary celebrations of deeds of horror, adapted at 
once to immortalize the names of wicked or deluded men, and 
to perpetuate the enmities which had been excited by a wan- 
ton and needless war. 

But to how much higher renown are those heroes entitled, 
who have been the champions of a Pacific Revolution !—who, 
in dividing a state, have not only avoided the calamities of 
war, but laid a foundation for mutual respect and a perma- 
nent peace! Perhaps history will say nothing of medals or 
festivals, given in honor of these bloodless deeds of patriotism : 
but God will remember and reward them: an enlightened 
posterity will review and admire them, as far transcending 
in glory all the sanguinary exploits of a Cesar. or a Napoleon. 
During the long and barbarous reign of military fanaticism, 
warriors have been the objects of praise, in proportion to their 
success in destroying their species, and ravaging the world ; 
but the day begins to dawn, in which the mighty desolators 
of the earth will be banished from the temples of fame, to 
make room for those who come ¢ not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them,’ whose courage and patriotism are display- 
ed in promoting the happiness of mankind, and in preserving 
the peace of their country, and of nations. 





REVIEW OF THE WARS OF BRITAIN. No. 2. 


In the last Number of this work we gave an outline of the 
wars of Britain, from the time of Julius Cesar, 55 years be- 
fore Christ, to the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066. We have 
seen that the original people of that country were barbarians ; 
that the successive inhabitants of the island were engaged in 
war a great part and probably much the greater part of eleven 
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centuries; that the country was conquered four times by for- 
eigners,—by the Romans, by the Saxons, by the Danes, and by 
the Normans ; that in each conquest a great change was made 
in the population—each conqueror cutting off many of theformer 
inhabitants, and repeopling the island with those of his own na- 
tion. Consequently, after the Norman conquest, the inhabi- 
tants of England were a mixed multitude of ancient Britons, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans ; and it would be difficult perhaps 
to ascertain which of the several tribes was the most ferocious, 
blood-thirsty and inhuman Nor would it be easy to deter- 
mine which were the most deserving of respect, the piratical 
chiefs who ravaged the country, or the kings by whom it was 
conquered. 

Before Christianity was established in England, it had been 
corrupted by an unnatural association of its principles with 
the maxims of war, or by basely accommodating its precepts 
to the popular passion for military fame. 

Plunder and dominion appear to have been the motives of 
the several nations that invaded Britain ; and in each case 
the cruelty of the invaders was characteristic of the ages of 
barbarism. Prior to the Norman conquest, there had been 
many civil wars in the island; these probably originated 
from the ambition of a few aspiring individuals, 

From such a mingled population of barbarians, addicted 
to war, and taught to glory in deeds of outrage and violence, 
what better could have been reasonably expected than a long 
continuance of a bloody and barbarous policy? From such 
a population descended the present inhabitants of England, 
and of the United States. But we are not to suppose that 
Britain and her descendants have been alone in their pursuit 
of military fame ;—other nations have also pursued the same 
destructive career. 

From the Norman conquest to the death of William the 
Conqueror was a period of 21 years. Much of this time was 
spent in suppressing successive revolts, which were occasioned 
by his despotism and cruelty. He also had wars with the 
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Scots, the Danes, the French, and with his son Robert of 
Normandy. 'To make the best of this man, he was a barba- 
rian and a tyrant. 

William II, son of the Conqueror, reigned 13 years. He 
also was a tyrant. He had civil wars in England to secure 
his crown, and a war with his brother, Duke of Normandy. 

Henry I. began his reign A. D. 1100, and reigned 35 years, 
He warred with his brother and made a conquest of Norman- 
dy—which was followed by « a series of wars with France.” 

King Stephen succeeded Henry I and reigned 48 years. 
The greater part of his reign was spent in wars with the 
Welsh, the Scots, and in civil wars for the crown. These 
contests «drenched England with blood, and converted her 
fertile fields, her villages and towns into scenes of desolation.” 
—Bigland. 

Henry II. reigned from 1155 to 1189. He had a war with 
the Duke of Bretagne, with the Welsh, and several civil wars 
with his aspiring sons and barons ;—war with breland—with 
Scotland, and three wars with France. 

Richard I. reigned 10 years; nearly three of which were 
spent in a crusade to Palestine, and four in wars with France. 

King John was crowned 1199, and reigned 17 years—in 
which period he had one war with Ireland, four wars with 
France, and a civil war in his own dominions. 

Henry III. was crowned during a war with France, which 
continued about a year after his coronation. He was avari- 
cious and oppressive, but not remarkable for love of war. 
He however was engaged in a number of civil wars—in two 
wars with the Welsh, two with France, and one insane cru- 
sade. He died in 1272, having reigned 56 years. 

Edward I. reigned 34 years. He was of a war character. 
By repeated wars he conquered Wales. He had one war 
with France ; five times he invaded Scoiland and ravaged it 
in a merciless manner; and while. preparing for a sixth 
expedition with an avowed purpose of « desolating the coun- 
try from sea to sea,” he was seized with a fatal distemper, 
which put an end to his bloody career. But when he saw his 
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death approaching, he urged his son to prosecute the horrid 
enterprize, and to « carry his bones at the head of the army, 
to strike terror into the Scots.’”—What a murderer ! 

Edward If. ascended the throne A. D. 1307, and reigned 
19 years. He had two disastrous wars with the Scots— 
several civil wars—the last of which was with his wife, who, 
aided by barons, compelled him to resign the crown to his son. 

Edward III. was crowned at 14 years of age, in 1327. 
During his minority a peace was made with Scotland which 
was unsatisfactory to the English, When he assumed the 
government, he formed the design of conquering both Scot- 
land and France; and a great part of his long reign was 
devoted to these atrocious projects of ambition. 

To accomplish his,purpose he first excited a civil war in 
Scotland ; then openly violated the treaty of peace and inva- 
ded the country. One war prepared the way for another, 
and in the course of a few years, he four times led his armies 
into Scotland, filling the country with havoc and desolation. 
Having, as he imagined, subdued Scotland, in 1338 he made 
war on France. This war was prolonged twenty-two years, 
excepting some intervals of truce agreed on by the parties. 

During the wars with France two more wars occurred with 
Scotland, in which great numbers were slain on both sides. 

For a long time, Edward was successful. When a treaty 
of peace was formed between him and France in 1360, the 
king of France and his son, and the king of Scotland, were 
all prisoners of warin England. But in the treaty, Edward 
relinquished all claim to the crown of France, which had 
been his preteat for war on that country. It has been sup- 
posed that he was induced to consent to this treaty by 
the terrors of a hail-storm, which destreyed 1000 of his 
troops and 6000 horses. This occurred while he was rapidly 
pursuing his conquests in France. The bloody monarch was 
brought upon his knees before God, and constrained to vow, 
that he would consent to equitable terms of peace. But 
while he resigned his claim to the crown of France, he retain- 
ed a considerable portion of his conquests. 
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At this time the people of England appear to have been 
completely intoxicated by the love of war and the splendor 
of their victories,—and Edward was adored as a demigoud. 
The spirit of war and chivalry was diffused among all classes 
of people, and even the ladies would appear at the military 
tournaments, riding in troops and armed with swords. The 
principal wars however of Edward IIL. were wars of his own 
making, wars of aggression and invasion—as perfectly wan- 
ton and unjust, as the wars made by pirates and robbers. 
Yet the infatuated Britons gloried in the victories obtained 
in such wars; and that too while these victories were gain- 
ed at the expense of several hundred thousand human lives, 
and the distress of millions of their fellow beings. But such 
is the general blindness and insanity of nations, when vic- 
torious in war. 

The hail-storm peace was of but ten years’ duration; and 
in the subsequent wars of Edward, he was deprived of all 
his former conquests in France, and lost many thousand of 
his troops. Such warring kings are ever a curse to the 
nations they govern, as well as to neighbouring countries. 
Yet Mr. Bigland says, «the reign of Edward III. was the 
most splendid and striking, and one of the most important 
recorded in English history!’ But we may ask, what, on 
the whole, did this conqueror obtain for England, which 
would justify the sacrifice of a single life? The proper an- 
swer is—WNVothing ! 

Edward died in 1877 ; « But before he left the world he had 
the mortification of seeing the world leave him.” Of all his 
admirers, flatterers and courtiers, not one remained with 
him to console him in his last moments.” Such was the end 
of this bloody conqueror ! 

From the Norman conquest to the death of Edward III. 
was a period of 311 years—during which eleven kings of 
Norman descent reigned in England. The greater part of 
these three centuries was employed in wars, either foreign or 
domestic. But perhaps of the whole number, there was not 
one in twenty more just or necessary, or made on any bet- 
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ter principles, than the wars of earlier times witich were 
made by the Saxon and Danish pirates. How deluded, or 
how barbarous must our ancestors have been, to boast of 
their exploits in these wars of aggression and murder ! 


TE OTE CRT 
REVIEW OF THE WARS OF BRITAIN. No. 3. 


Tue death of Edward III. happened in time of a truce 
between England and France. He was succeeded by Rich- 
ard Il. in 1577. The truce soon expired and the horrors 
of war recommenced. The French were not only successful 
in their own country, but carried the war into England, and 
made there considerable devastations. In this reign there 
was also a war with the Scots—a civil war—a war with 
Spain, and a war betweeu two Popes, in which England en- 
gaged on one side and France on the other. 

Henry IV. was crowned in 1399. The next year a war 
commenced with Scotland and with Wales. In this reign 
there was also a civil war, and a predatory or piratical war be- 
tween France and Britain. Henry died in the 14th year of 
his reign, and enjoyed, in all, perhaps two years of peace. 

Henry V. begen his reign in 1443. In the following year, 
he commenced a war for the crown of France, the pretended 
right to which had been relinquished by Edward II. To 
effect his purpose, he took advantage of a time when the 
French king was afflicted with insanity, and the nation con- 
vulsed by factions. ‘T'o this antichristian course Henry was 
advised by the archbishop of Canterbury ; a professed minis- 
ter of the Prince of peace! 

This war continued six years, and the slaughter was hor- 
rible. Henry was successful, and by treaty obtained a 
promise of the crown of France, on the decease of the then 
reigning monarch. But the Dauphine of France contended 
for his right ; and while Henry was preparing to renew the 
war, he was summoned by death to give account of his atro- 
cious deeds. 

Vol, IT, No, 8. 2 
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Mr. Bigland has many just remarks and reflections on 
the wars of Britain; but, like historians in general, he has 
said some things of a delusive tendency. The following are 
some of his remarks :— 

«The great affair of Henry’s reign, and that which hath 
given a distinguished lustre to his memury, was his expedition 
to France.” Vol, i. p 379. 

Speaking of the sanguinary battle of Agincourt he says,— 

«¢In this memorable battle, which was so fatal to France, 
and so glorious to England, the French lost their General- 
issimo, the Constable D’Albert, the Duke of Alencon, prince 
of the blood, the Dukes of Brabant and Bar, the Counts of 
Nevers, Vandemont, Marle, Roussi, and Fauquenberg, who 
were all slain, as well as many officers and nobles and ten 
thousand sohliers.” p. 390. 

«“ The reign of Henry V. was glorious rather than beneficial 
to England. The successful termination of his wars with 
France cast a lustre on his name; but it was the source of 
future disgrace and calamities; although he died in the midst 
of glory, the baleful consequences of his triumphs were fatally 
experienced by his successors.” 

Thus the historian ascribes * lustre” and “glory” to 
crimes of the deepest dye, to exploits and enterprises which 
deserve the detestation of all mankind. If he has given a 
correct account of the cause and objects of this war, of its 
aggressive character, and of the inhumanity and baseness of 
Henry in availing himself of the calamity of the king of 
France to accomplish his unjust purposes,—the conquests of 
Britain thus obtained ought to be regarded as a reproach to 
the monarch and to the whole nation. 

“Henry VI. was an infant of nine months when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father; and in less than six 
months after his accession, the death of Charles VI. devolved 
on him the crown of France. Accordingly the infant mon- 
arch of England was proclaimed king of France.” Buta 
war immediately ensued between the two nations, in which 
England was deprived of all her boasted conquests in the 
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preceding reign. This disastrous war continued to the end 
of the reign of Henry VI. 

Not only so, in the course of this reign commenced the 
bloody and disgraceful civil wars between the house of York 
and the house of Lancaster. The ambition of these two 
branches of the royal family, and their contests for the crown, 
divided the inhabitants of England, made them enemies one 
to another, and filled the land with crimes and woes. 

Speaking of the battle between these parties, in 1455, Mr. 
Hume says, “ This was the first blood that was spilt in this 
fatal quarrel, which was not finished in less than a course of 
thirty years, which was signalized by twelve pitched battles, 
which opened a scene of extraordinary fierceness and cruelty, 
is computed to have cost the lives of eighty princes of the 
blood, and almost entirely annihilated the ancient nobility of 
England.” Vol. ii. p. 200. 

The quarrel between these families was prolonged not only 
to the end of the reign of Henry VI. but through the reigns 
of Edward LV. Edward V. and Richard III. The last great 
battle prepared the way for Henry VII. to ascend the blood. 
stained throne of England, in 1485. The number of men 
who perished in these murderous and shameful wars was 
very great. The eighth battle is described by Mr. Bigland 
in the following manner :— 

« On Palm Sunday the bloody conflict took place. It con- 
tinued from morning till night. No quarter was given; 
and never ‘was victory more obstinately contested. Never 
before had England seen so terrible a day. Never was 
there a more remarkable instance of the folly of the people. 
A hundred thousand men of the same nation were seen 
fighting for no interests of their own, but merely to satisfy 
the empty ambition of a few weak and worthless individuals, 
and butchering one another to determine, whether an idiot or 
a boy should wear a crown set with diamonds. Yet in decid- 
ing this dispute above thirty six thousand fell on the field of 
battle, and the waters of the wharf were tinged with blood. 
Such is the infatuation of mankind ; such are the direful con- 
sequences of civil dissensions.” 
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In each of two other battles the number of the slain, on 
one side only, is stated at 10,000. 

The situation of the people of England during this conflict 
was truly distressing. Each party was alternately successful 
and unsuccessful ; and whichever party triumphed, those of 
the other were treated as rebels; and their leaders, if not 
killed in battle, were very sure to be massacred or assassina- 
ted—except when they were so fortunate as to escape death 
by flight to another country. 

Mr. Hume says—* all we can distinguish with certainty 
through the cloud which covers that period, is a scene of 
horror and bloodshed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, 
and treacherous, dishonorable conduct in all parties.” Vol. 
ii. p. 235. 

Speaking of the joy of the people on the accession of Hen- 
ry VII. the same writer remarks—*“ During the course of 
near a whole century the kingdom had been laid waste by 
domestic wars and convulsions; and if at any time the 
noise of war had ceased, the sound of faction and discontent 
still threatened new disorders.” p. 343. 

While Britain was thus distracted by civil wars, they had 
little leisure for war with foreign nations. There were, 
however, several wars of short duration with France, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, prior to the accession of Henry VII. 

Both Hume and Bigland seem to regard the contest be- 
tween the house of York and the house of Lancaster as closed 
by the battle which gave the crown to Henry VII. It is 
however clear from Mr. Hume’s own history, if it be correct, 
that the prejudices excited by those wars produced horrible 
scenes during Henry’s reign. ‘There was also in the same 
reign a revolt of Ireland, a war with the Scots, and a war 
with France. 

From the death of Edward III. to the death of Henry VII. 
1509, was a period of 132 years ; and probably more than 
three quarters of this time was spent, by the people of Britain, 
in the work of havoc and desolation, either abroad or at home. 
Indeed from the time of the Norman invasion to Henry VIIL 
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a period of 443 years, the history of England is little else 
than a history of wars with foreign nations, civil wars, re- 
volts, insurrections, cabals, intrigues, and murders. Perhaps 
this remark may be justly extended to all the nations of Eu- 
rope during the same period. 

We may now solemnly appeal to the consciences of all 
enlightened men, and ask their attention to the following 
questions :-— 

From the Norman conquest to Henry VII. which of the 
numerous wars of Britain was either just or necessary? In 
which of these wars was it the duty of the people of England 
to hazard their lives to gratify the ambition of those in 
powe:? 

Did the conquest of William, or his obtaining the crown 
of England by violence and murder, confer an obligation on 
the people of that country to hazard their lives to further 
the ambitious projects, either of the conqueror or his sons and 
successors ? 

Was it on any principle, either of religion, reason, or jus- 
tice, the duty of Britons to obey the mandates of Edward IIL. 
which required them to expose their own lives, in murdering 
the Scots, and the French, that he might obtain the sove- 
reignty of those countries?) Or was it the duty of Britons 
to engage in the aggressive and unjust wars of Henry V. that 
he might be called the kivg of France ? 

Was it the duty of the people of England to aid either the 
house of York or the house of Lancaster, in their attempts to 
murder one another ? 

If it may be said to be the duty of Christians, or subjects, 
to obey those who happen to be in power, by engaging in 
such murderous quarrels, what is religion, justice, reason, and 
the rights of man, but mere insignificant names,—or words 
which impert obligations to obey the vilest of mankind rather 
than the God of heaven? 

If there ever was such a thing as wickedness or murder on 
earth, these wars were wicked and murderous, on the part of 
the rulers who waged them ; and the supposition that subjects 
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are in duty bound to obey the requirements of rulers, when 
called to aid them in the perpetration of the worst of crimes, 
is too absurd to be admitted by any enlightened mind. The 
opinion originated in ignorance and barbarism ; and it has 
been supported by custom, tyranny, and oppression. 

Suppose a royal murderer should command a subject to 
massacre an innocent neighbouring family: is the subject 
under obligation to obey this unjust mandate? or can he be 
justified in thus shedding innocent blood? No, he should 
rather expose himself to the vengeance of his sovereign, than 
be his instrument in murdering others. 








PROGRESS OF LIGHT IN BRITAIN. 


In the British House of Commons, March 2, 1849, Sir 
James M’Intush made a motion for a «select committee to 
be appointed to consider so much of the criminal law as or- 
dained capital punishments.” In support of his motion he 
said—* It was a well known fact that about 200 capital fel- 
onies were to be found in the law of England ; but in the last 
seventy years, executions had been enforced on only 25 of 
them ; so that upon 175 capital felonies, the punishment or- 
dered by the statute had net been inflicted.” 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, said, “he certainly had no 
idea that the number amounted to any such extent.” 

Mr. Buxton, in support of Sir James M’Intosh, stated the 
number of capital felonies which had been added to the for- 
mer list since the commencement of the reign of Edward III. 
—<*From Edward IIL. to Henry VII. only 6 ofiences were 
declared to be capital,—from Henry VIII. to E‘izabeth only 
46,—from James I. to Charles II. only 80,—and under the 
Brunswicks up to the present time, 156.” Men, he said, 
were then living, who had « seen laws inflicting the awful 
penalty of death, enacted by dozens and by scores, and lev- 
elled at not only the most atrocious crimes, but even at the 
most trivial offences. Of those acts passed at one and the 
same time, one was for maliciously shooting at a man, and 
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another for shooting at rabbits; another for cutting dowa 
young trees, and another for cutting down the heads of fish 
ponds.” 

To show the present repugnance of public feeling to the 
existing criminal code, Mr. Buxton represented, that while 
people acquiesced in the execution of a man for murder, yet 
«when the awful drop fell which was to exclude the culprit 
forever from this world. whose crime was forgery, the spec- 
tators, with the unanimity of conviction loudly exclaimed— 
Murder! They temperately, justly, and fairly taxed the 
laws with murder; such at least was his opinion; for he 
thought it a crime not to be punished with death.” 

To show that this repugnance to the laws was general, 
Mr. Buxton said with regard tothe culprits—« Prosecutors 
were reluctant to proceed against them ; witnesses felt a bias 
in their favor ; juries commiserate them,—and even the judges 
—for judges were but men, and had the feelings common to 
the human breast——even ministers them:elves militated 
against the operation of the penal laws.” 

In support of these assertions Mr. Buxton stated some im- 
pressive facts,—from which he inferred the following chances 
in favor of the culprit. « That it was five to one that the in- 
dividual was charged, fifty to one that he was prosecuted, a 
hundred to one that he was convicted, and a thousand to one 
that he was executed. The effect, he observed, of this noto- 
rious fact on the mind of the criminais was dreadful; they 
were urged on to commit the most enormous crimes, as it 
were by the love of hazard; this was their stimulous, and 
would continue to be'so, unless some radical change were 
made inthe criminal law of the country. It had now become 
an inverted lottery—detection, the blank, was almost impos- 
sible ; and escape, the prize, was nearly a matter of course.” 

In showing the little good, or the great evils, which result 
from the severity of the penal code, Mr. Buxton said, « he 
believed there was not a single instance of an execution hav- 
ing taken place without some robbery being committed at the 
time under the gallows. Indeed it had been admitted by one 
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of the light-fingered gang, that an execution was their harvest, 
as while people’s eyes were opened above, their pockets were 
open below. A boy was executed for snatching a watch in 
White-chapel ; two persons had the intrepidity to go to the 
place where the gang was assembled, to see if they could dis- 
cover any thing in the boy’s favor. ‘The gang was then en- 
gaged in drinking, swearing, and gambling. The boy was 
hung on a Tuesday, and a very few days afterwards no fewer 
than thirteen of the gang were apprehended on a charge of 
robbery in the same place. A man was executed for selling 
forged bank notes ; his body was given over to his family, 
and it was taken home.—This unhappy family and mourn- 
ing friends were actually seized by the police officers in the 
act of selling forged notes over the dead body.” 

Mr. Wilberforce said, “ it was a pleasure to him to find 
that which every man acquainted with life must have seen, 
that the opinions of prejudice faded before the truth like the 
dusk before the most perfect light of day. Our penal laws 
were certainly the result of gradual legislation, because, when 
acrime was found to exist, it was conceived to be a much 
easier mode of checking it, to enact a severe statute against 
it, then to stop and inquire into its cause, or to look for a 
more lenient way of preventing it. It was thought tobe a 
safe way of checking the crime, to fix the penalty of death in 
the statute book against its commission. But that this was 
a most erroneous mode of legislation, experience had taught ; 
and it should be recollected now, that this method would not 


do for persons who were careless as well of this life, as of the 
life to come.” 


REMARKS, 


Whether the “200 capital felonies,” mentioned by Sir 
James M’Intosh, include the offences made capital by the 
martial and naval laws of Britain, does not appear from any 
thing which we have seen in the parliamentary debate. If 
not included, they will make a great addition to the black 
catalogue. ‘The exertions of philanthropists in every nation 
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should be directed to a revision of those laws which relate 
to armies and navies ; for, so far as we are acquainted with 
them, they are of a despotic and barbarous character, and a 
reproach to every christian country. 

From the facts and sentiments contained in the extracts 
befure us, it may be seen, that public opinion is susceptible 
of improvement; that sanguinary laws, which were ounce 
deemed necessary and useful, gradually become abhorrent, 
lose their force, sink into disrepute and contempt. Of 200 
such laws in Britain, 175 have been cancelled by a public 
sentiment of reprobation ; and many of the remaining 25, in 
the same way, have become nearly void, and will probably 
soon be added to the catalogue of condemned and exploded 
statutes, 

Laws, usages, and customs, equally depend on public opin- 
ion ; and, from what has been already effected by the prog- 
ress of light, a firm hope may be derived, that war, with all 
its imaginary splendor, will yet become an object of universal 
detestation. 

If our brethren in England are now so enlightened, as 
«¢ with unanimity of conviction, to exclaim, Murder /’ on the 
falling of « the awful drop,” which takes human life for forge- 
ry;—what hereafter will be their feelings on hearing a war 
manifesto, which exposes hundreds of thousands of innocent 
persons to perish by the hand of violence? If they have dis- 
covered that the severity of their penal code is so far from 
affording protection, that it multiplies the evils it was intended 
to diminish,—can it be long before they will perceive, that 
such also are the effects of public war and other sanguinary 
customs? If an enlightened public sentiment has already 
attained such force. as to paralyze eightscore and fifieen san. 
guinary enactments prior to a repeal by the legislature, will 
not this sentiment soon acquire such strength as to paralyze 
the custom of war, by rendering it impossible for war makers, 
in any country, to obtain support for such unjust and bloody 
enterprises ? 
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Mr. Wilberforce says, ‘ that the opinions of prejudice fade 
before truth like the dusk before the perfect light of day,” 
and we believe. that they will continue to fade till the present 
bewildering prepossessions in favor of war skall have been 
banished from the world. Before the close of this century, 
such a change may be effected in public sentiment—not only 
in Britain, but in the United States, and all christian coun- 
tries—that, on seeing or hearing a war manifesto, the peo- 
ple will, «* with unanity of conviction, exclaim, Murper! 
Murpver!” —and this with a voice so powerful as to paralyze 
every arm that may have been raised to shed a brother’s 
blood, and to appal every heart that may be found thirsting 
for havoc or depredation. 

Much has been dune, both in Europe and America, for the 
abolition of sanguinary laws and customs ; but more remains 
to be accomplished. Enlightened men now regard with hor- 
ror these ancient laws, which would take human life for a 
supposed error in religious opinions, or hang a man * for 
having his face blacked,” or * being found disguised upon a 
high road,” or for * shooting at a rabbit,” or « for cutting 
the head of a fish pand,” “a young tree,” or a “ hop vine,” 
or for the imaginary crime of witchcraft. Can then those 
who are now shocked at the barbarity of such laws, remain 
blind to the far more horrible injustice and cruelty of the 
laws and usages of war, which authorize the murder or ruin 
of innocent persons, by myriads in a day, and millions ina 
year? 

No: Christian philanthropists will not long be blind to the 
atrocities of this custom, nor deaf to the cries of suffering 
humanity. They will on reflection be convinced, that more 
positive mischief has resulted in twelve months from one 
wanton and needless war, than has occurred in two centuries 
from the barbarous penal code of « two hundred capital felo- 
nies.” Being thus convinced, and having extirpated some 
of the smaller withered plants of barbarism, they will direct 
their attention and unite their efforts, to destroy the enor- 
mous BOHON UPAS, the War Tree, whose baneful effluvia 
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has been diffused over all lands, and filled the world with 
chronic insanity, death, and wo. This deadly Tree, being of 
artificial growth, and nourished at the expense of many hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually, can be destroyed, by lop- 
ping off its branches, withdrawing popular favor, and with- 
holding the ordinary means of nourishment: This will be 
understood, and good men of all countries will combine their 
influence to execute the benevolent plan for its extermination. 


INHUMAN CONDUCT. 


“Capt Winslow of the schooner Sisters, for Havanna, states, that on 
Saturday night, while on soundings, standing in for the land, in company 
with the brig Trader, from St. Salvador, he discovered a light at 11 o’clock, 
which he supposed to be Sandy-hook light, and shortly after he saw two 
more lights, which corresponded with the beacon lights, which are made 
on coming into Sandy-Hook, At two, when close in, he saw the breakers, 
and was only enabled to tack ship and stand off. At 40’clock the lights 
disappeared entirely ; and at day-light men were seen on the beach.’ Capt. 
Winslow is confident that they were arranged for the purpose of decoying 
vessels on shore. The lights were seen 18 miles south of Sandy-Hook. 

“ This is not the first instance that has come to our knowledge of this 
most infamous conduct in some desperate and abandoned wretches, wo 
inhabit the Jersey coast, and expect by these deceptions to enrich them- 
selves by plundering vessels decoyed on shore, even at the expense of the 
lives of passengers and crews.” NV. Y. Gazette. 


Tue above article was republished in the National Intelli- 
gencer Jan. 29, 1820, but without any additional remarks or 
reflections. Perhaps it never occurred to the Editors of ei- 
ther of the papers, that what is here termed “ inhuman” and 
«¢ infamous conduct in some desperate and abandoned wretch- 
es,”’ is precisely such as is authorized, practised, and applaud- 
ed by rulers in time of war. It is, however, a fact which 
deserves serious consideration, that almost the whole business 
of war between nations is carried on by acts of inhumanity, 
deception, fraud, violence, and outrage, which none but « des- 
perate and abandoned wretches” would think of perpetrating 
without a license from some government.—What is more 
common in war between maritime nations, than attempts to 
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“decoy” innocent masters of vessels into a snare, even at 
the hazard or “expense of the lives of passengers and 
crews?” And what is done in war which is more generally 
deemed justifiable, or which is in fact less inihumar or less 
detestable ? 

Is it not then a valid objection to public war, that, to settle 
their controversies, rulers adopt the * infamons” and « inhu- 
man” principles, stratagems, and practices of « desperate and 
abandoned wretches,” who are the reproach and the curse of 
their species? And is it not a solemn truth, that the greater 
number of these ** wretches” were educated to the course 
they pursue in that school of depravity which has long been, 
at enormous expense, supported by the several governments 
of nations ? 

How awful and fatal then is that delusion, by which rulers 
and nations have been led to imagine, that it is lawful for 
them, in a case of public dispute, to set aside the laws of 
moral rectitude and benevolence, and resort to the worst 
practices of the most “desperate and abandoned wretches” 
of the human race! Such a delusion is truly wonderful ; 
byt the wonder is increased when we consider, that a success- 
ful resort to stich « inhuman” practices, under the patronage 
of government, is deemed and rewarded as a matter of glory 
far transcending the noblest acts of benevolence and mercy ! 
—and that too while acts of precisely the same moral nature, 
when perpetrated by unlicensed * wretches,” are punished 
with death ! 


** The public faith which every one 

Is bound to observe, is kept by none ; 
And if that go for nothing—why 
Should private faith have such a tie?” 


* Cannot the learned council there, 

Make laws in any shape appear ?— 

Mould them as witches do their clay, 

When they make pictures to destroy— 

And vex them into any form 

That fits their purpose to do harm ?”— Butler. 
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‘* For war itself is nothing further 
But th’ art and inystery of murder, 
And who most methods has essay’G 
Is the best gen’ral of the trade, 

And stands death’s Plenipotentiary 
To conquer, poison, starve and bury. 


“‘ Great generals, foremost in the nation, 
The journeymen of desolation, 

Like Sampson’s foxes each assails, 

Let lvose with firebrands in their tails, 
And spread destruction more forlorn 
Than they did in Philistine corn,— 
And see in flame, their triumph rise, 
Iilumine all the nether skies, 

And streaming like anew Aurora 

The western hemisphere with glory.”—Trumbull 


DEFENCE OF PEACE SOCIETIES, 


Ir has often been said that Peace Societies tend to weaken 
the arm of government. This is the principal objection 
which we have seen or heard. It is founded on a supposi- 
tion which we believe to be correct, although we deny the 
inference. The suppostion is, that the diffusion of the prin- 
eiples of peace will render war so abhorrent as to diminish 
the number of its advocates and supporters. Such is indeed 
the effect which Peace Societies aim to produce; but this 
may be found a very different thing from weakening the arm 
of government, 

'To meet the objection fairly it may be useful to consider, 
what are the proper objects of government, or for what pur- 
poses its arm should be employed. If the objects of govern- 
ment are to excite or keep alive enmities between different 
nations, to acquire fame by human butchery, to sacrifice the 
lives and happiness of many for the benefit of a few ; then it 
will be admitted that the exertions of Peace Societies tend 
to weaken the arm of government, and to defeat its objects. 
But if, on the contrary, the design of government is the good 
of the governed as well as of those in power,—if its objects 
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are the peace and welfare of a nation; then the influence of 
Peace Societies may strengthen the arm of government, and 
render it a blessing to the world. 

The whole human race should be regarded as the children 
of one Father, even God; and no christian will deny that 
men should love one another, and do all they can to promote 
peace and happiness. It will also. be granted that war is a 
great evil, and that it should be prevented when this can pos- 
sibly be done by benevolent means —What more than this do 
Peace Societies aim to effect ? 

In regard to the supposed danger, we ask—Does the wise 
parent apprehend any danger in teaching his children to be 
of a kind, forbearing, and peaceable disposition? Is he 
afraid that this will weaken the arm of parental government 
or endanger the welfare of his family? Can the good par 
ent imagine that teaching his children and servants to fight, 
to be of a haughty, unforgiving, and revengeful spirit, would 
strengthen the arm of parental authority, or render his family 
more safe and happy? Should any parent be so blind as to 
educate his children on this principle, would it be wonderful 
if his instructions shouid eventually operate to his own un- 
timely ruin, or bring down his gray hairs with blood and 
sorrow to the grave? 

Let these questions be extended to large families or socie- 
ties of men,—to a town, a state, and a nation composed of 
many states :—Is it not obvious at first sight, that, in each 
case, the greater the number of persons who are under the 
influence of pacific sentiments, the greater is the safety of the 
whole, and the stronger the arm of government ? 

In a nation like ours, composed of more than twenty inde- 
pendent states. spread over a vast extent of territory, it is 
tu be expected that a clashing of opinions and interests will 
frequently occur,—and also supposed grounds of complaints 
of one section of the country against‘another. ‘These clash- 
ings may cause great excitement, and expose the nation to the 
calamities of civil war. We now ask, by what men, what 
principles, or what means, are insurrection and civil war 
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to be prevented? Are they to be prevented by duellists and 
men of military ambition, who are prepared by their princi- 
ples and passions to murder one another, like savages, for 
trifling offences? Are they to be prevented by the general 
diffusion of the principles of war, revenge, and the love of 
military renown? Or by having all our citizens throughout 
the country armed with weapons of death, and trained to the 
art of manslaughter? Is it not easy to see that in times of 
great excitement, these men, these principles, and these means, 
may all be called into operation by popular and unprincipled 
demagogues, to subvert or change our government, and to 
fill the land with murder and desolation ? 

If our country shall be saved from such horrible scenes, 
it will not be done by the friends of war, nor the principles 
of war, nor the preparations for war; but by the friends of 
peace, the principles of peace, and preparations for peace. 
One hundred intelligent leading men, in each of the United 
States, having their minds properly imbued with the love of 
peace, would afford more security against insurrection and 
civil war, than five hundred thousand fighting men, with all 
our boasted preparations for war, by land and sea, For 
what security do fighting men afford to a nation, when divid- 
ed and incensed against each other, and disposed for mu- 
tual havoc ? 

How happy then it would be for this nation, and for each 
particular state, if the principles of peace should be so exten- 
sively diffused, that no demagogue or rash politician could 
possibly obtain followers, to support him in an attempt to 
excite insurrection and civil war! Should these prudent, 
forbearing principles become predominant in the land, then” 
in the event of extraordinary excitement, men will take time 
to reflect and adopt rational and conciliatory means for a 
redress of grievances. They will avoid the rash and barba- 
rous resort to arms, as beneath their dignity as christians or 
civilized men. And in all cases of controversy, cool reflec- 
tion on both sides will discover a more excellent way than 
that of murdering one another. 
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These remarks may be admitted as correct in regard to 
domestic tranquillity. Many however may still imagine, that 
such a pacific policy would expose the nation to be ruined 
by foreign powers. We may threrefore observe, 

First. That it is the desire of Peace Societies to diffuse 
their principles not only in one country, but throughout the 
world. If these principles tend to produce an abhorrence 
of war in the United States, they will have the same tenden- 
cy in Great Britain, and in every other country. If they 
tend to diminish the number of the friends and advocates of 
war in one state, they will do the same in another, Con- 
sequently, the safety of all countries will be promoted by the 
general diffusion of the principles of peace and good will to 
men. As the probabilities of civil war will be diminished 
by multiplying the friends of peace, so will the probabilities 
of war with foreign powers. One intelligent statesman, of 
pacific sentiments, will afford more security against the re- 
currence of war, than a thousand ambitious warriors. And 
to prevent a war is far better for any country, than the most 
splendid victory. The histories of war clearly evince, that 
in general, the victories of a nation at one period have been 
but preludes of future defeat and ruin. 

Second. It is believed that a nation which adopts the 
principles of peace and acts conformably to them, will be 
in little danger of invasion from any foreign power. Sup- 
pose, for example, that Great Britain should adopt these 
principles, and discard her warring policy ;—would our gov- 
ernment, or any other, take advantage of this change in the 
policy of Britain to do her any harm? Would not a sense of 
justice, magnanimity, and honor, immediately produce a 
change of fecling towards that people? Would not every 
christian and every honorable man, raise his voice against 
any measure for injuring a people-who had renounced the 
principles of rivalship and war? They certainly would. It 
is the boasting, irritating, and menacing attitude assumed by 
the several nations, which makes them jealous of each other 
and exposes them to frequent collisions and the calamities of 
war. 
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A pacific nation might indeed occasionally suffer by dep- 
redating and unprincipled bands of piratés and robbers ; but 
these are as nothing when compared with the whulesale mar- 
ders and devastations of public war, between powerful nations 
engaged for mutual havoc and destruction. One public war 
has probably occasioned more mischief, crime, and suffering, 
than all the unlicensed depredations and murders which have 
occurred in christendom for a century. 

We may now observe, that if there be any validity in the 
objection against Peace Societies, the same may be urged 
against every humane and beneficent institution—against all 
pacific instructions and examples, and especially against the 
precepts and example of Jesus Christ. For these all tend to 
the same result—an abhorrence of war. Are christians then 
willing to discard every thing benevolent and humane, lest 
they should weaken the arm of civil governmen’, by exciting an 
aversion to war, and diminishing the number of its adherents? 

May not the objection, however, be turned to good account. 
It is generally admitted that war is one of the greatest evils 
with which the world was ever afflicted; that the object of 
Peace Societies would be good, if it were attainable ;—and it 
is certain that if all men were friends of peace, there would 
be no occasion for war, and no country would be afflicted 
with its calamities. Itis also admitted, even by our oppo- 
nents, that men are susceptible of the inftuence of pacific 
principles, and of a change of opinion in respect to war. Oth- 
erwise there would be not even the pretext for their objection. 
If then it be evident that the exertions of Peace Societies tend 
to multiply the friends of peace, and to thin the ranks in 
favor of war, why should not every good man, every chris- 
tian society, and every christian government, adopt similar 
means to diffuse the principles of peace throughout the world ? 
Success in any cause is generally in proportion to the amount 
of well directed means and exertions. Ii then a few Peace 
Societies, with scanty means and limited influence, can pro- 
duce in so many minds an aversion to war as to excite a 


fear that the ranks of fighting men will be too much thinned 
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oren feebled,—what might not be effected by a general un- 
ion of christian societies and christian governments? Could 
they not soon cause all the alarm to subside, by Alling every 
country with sentiments of peace and love? Shall then 
Peace Societies be blamed for attempting an improvement 
in the state of the world, which ought to be encouraged by 
every government, and by every accountable being ? 


ere es 
A MILITARY DELUSION. 


“ Gextiemen, I hold it, honourable in a Citizen, a Gentleman, or a Chris- 
tian, for the sake of peace, to concede small points and to accommodate 
small disputes ; but not so with an officer or a soldier ;—his duty and honour 
consist in disputing every inch of ground his opposers may strive tu ace 
quire ; he is to spill his life, rather than concede an honourable point.” 

Militia Reporter, p. 227. 
Tuts extract was furnished by a distant gentleman, who 
perceived in it a mischievous sentiment—the fallacy of which 
might be exposed to the advantage of the cause of peace. 
The sentiment was urged in defence of a military officer, 
whose name we shall not mention; for it is the sentiment, 
not theman, on which our remarks are to be made. If the 
sentiment were confined to the individual who expressed it, 
we should hardly consider it as worthy of notice; but it is 
believed to be a common sentiment among military men, 
and one which is injurious to themselves and to others. 
There is indeed some ambiguity in the last member of 
the sentence—* he is to spill his life, rather than concede an 
honorable point.” For what one man might deem an « honor- 
able point,” another might regard as a * point,” which no 
well-disposed man would make the subject of dispute even 
for a moment. Such points have not only been made the 
occasion of bloody quarrels between individuals, but have 
been “ worked up into long and bloody wars” between na- 
tions. 
It is, however, very clear, that in the opinion of the gen- 
tleman who made the plea before us, it is not the duty of a 
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military “ officer or a soldier,” to display that conciliatory 
spirit which is “honorable in a Citizen, a Gentleman, or a 
Christian,”—nay, not “for the sake of peace, to concede 
small points, and accommodate small disputes.” 

Did the speaker then mean to say, that an « officer or a sol- 
dier” is neither a « Citizen, a Gentleman, nor a Christian ?” 
We presume not. What then was his meaning? He probably 
meant to say, that an “ officer or a soldier” is, by his mili- 
tary profession, freed from obligation to conform to those 
pacific maxims and precepts of the gospel, which are bind- 
ing ona mere “ Citizen, a Gentleman, or a Christian ;” that 
« his duty and his honor consists” in being of a more haugh- 
ty, unyielding, unforgiving, and revengeful spirit,—not dis- 
posed, “for the sake of peace, to concede small points and 
accommodate small disputes,” but on the contrary, to « dis- 
pute every inch of ground his opposers may strive to acquire ;” 
—moreover “ he is to spill his life, rather than concede” such a 
point” as it would be * honorable in a Citizen, a Gentle- 
man, or a Christian to concede, for the sake of peace.” 

This sentiment involves the principle, that military men 
are a privileged order of beings, in relation to the moral gov- 
ernment of Jehovah,—or rather, an order of beings exempt- 
ed from obligations «to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God.” How far this shocking principle is 
reduced to practice by both officers and soldiers, we leave to 
the consideration of our readers. 

The prevalence of this sentiment will account for the nu- 
merous quarrels and duels among military and naval officers 
—and for the frequency of public wars, occasioned by their 
haughty, insolent, or revengeful conduct. 

A sentiment analogous to this seems to have been gener- 
ally ntertained by the rulers of nations. While they have 
approved the «meek and quiet spirit” in private citizens, 
have they not regarded it as beneath their own dignity as 
rulers, and as degrading, if adopted in their official conduct ? 
And may we not hence account for the irritating, intriguing, 
and revengeful proceedings of rulers of different countries 
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towards each other, and for the long and black catalogue of 
wars ? 

If sentiments like these are always to prevail in the world, 
what better is to be expected than perpetual quarrels between 
military men, or between them and other people, and frequent 
contests between nations ? 

But, after all, what are these sentiments, but the relics of 
barbarism and paganism, or the effects of military fanaticism 
and delusion? In what portion of the Word of God, or of 
the dictates of sound reason, do we find any class of rational 
beings exempted from obedience to those pacific maxims and 
precepts which are obligatory on “a Citizen, a Gentleman, 
or a Christian ?” 





N. B. The preceding paragraphs were written prior to 
the late battle of the Commodores. In that battle and in the 
irritating « Correspondence,” which led to it, we have a strik- 
ing and practical illustration of the fatal and sanguinary 
principle which has been the subject of discussion. The 
«* Correspondence” between these duellists clearly displays 
the principles, the passions, and the process for rendering 
duelling and war necessary; and no one, we think, who 
reads it impartially, can question the justice of Providence 
in the result of the battle.—or any longer imagine that du- 
ellists, in office, are a safeguard to their country. Are 
they not in fact a dangerous class of men in respect to the 
peace and welfare of a nation ? 


=e 


THE BATTLE OF AMERICAN COMMODORES. 


Be it remembered, that on the 22d of March, 1820, at 
the American Golgotha, near the seat of government, and 
during a session of the National Legislature, a battle was 
fought between two American Commodores, Decatur and 
Barron, having for their aids, Commodore Bainbridge and 
Capt. Elliott ; that on this occasion the combatants displayed 
their usual skill and bravery in the art of manslaughter. 
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Their skill appears in the severe wound of Barron the con- 
queror, and in the mortal wound of Decatur. Their extraor- 
dinary valor was displayed not merely in the intrepidity 
with which they met in the field of battle, but in the circum- 
stances under which they fought. These brave Commodores 
engaged in the work of murder, not only in the presence of 
God their maker, in direct violation of his laws, and con- 
tempt of his authority ; but in the presence and in defiance 
of the Legislative and Executive authorities of their country ! 
—How justly may such men have their names blazoned in 
history as heroes—as patriots—as stars of the first magni- 
tude—as the defence and glory of the nation ! 

Yet such are the men whom the friends of war delight to 
honor! To multiply the number of heroes, who can thus 
bid defiance to the laws of God, and the laws of their coun- 
try, we have the prolific nurseries of military schools, acad- 
mies, fleets, and armics! 

Some severe censures, and some pathetic lamentations, 
have appeared in the news-papers in regard to this great 
battle. But we are of opinion, that there has seldom been a 
public war between two nations, or a civil war in any coun. 
try, which was more just and necessary, or more strictly 
defensive ; and seldom a battle more bravely fought, or 
fought on better principles, or with purer motives,—or one 
less injurious in its results, or more adapted to the real ben- 
efit of a nation. 

We deeply regret the wanton sacrifice of a single life ; we 
sympathize with the surviving relations of the murdered 
Commodore,—and we blush for the barbarism of our coun- 
try, which permits such atrocious crimes, and gives celebrity 
to the perpetrators. But we indulge a hope that the late 
battle will lead our countrymen to reflect on the principles 
and passions of war which have been so clearly displayed in 
single combat. Should such be the effect, and should such 
reflections be properly extended, the victory of Barron and 
the fall of Decatur may result in the saving of many hun- 
dred thousands of our countrymen from a violent and. un- 
timely death. 
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There are many who seem to regret that the life of Deca- 
tur had not been sacrificed in the “service of his country ” 
But what is meant by this? Do they regret that he had not 
been killed in a former war? Or do they regret that anoth- 
er war had not occurred in season to give him a more 
“splendid opportunity to die?” Perhaps the time will come 
when the progress of light will have shown, that public war 
and duelling stand on equal ground, as to necessity, justice, 
and glory ; that both originate from the same vile passions and 
principles ; that both might be avoided by the same means— 


the display of benevolent dispositions, and due preparations 
for peace. 





GENERAL ORDER, 


Navy Department, 25th of March, 1820. 
Tue Officers of the United States Navy are directed to 
wear crape upon the left arm for the period of 50 days, as a 
testimony of respect, for the late Commodore Stephen Deca- 
tur, deceased. National Intelligencer. 
REMARK. 

With others of our countrymen, we lament the untimely 
death of Commodore Decatur; but we should have been 
better pleased had the « General Order” becn of the following 
import :— 

«The Officers of the Navy of the United States are di- 
rected to wear crape upon the right arm for thirty days, as 
a testimony of” the abhorrence of the American Govern- 
ment for the black and barbarous practice of duelling—in 
which «the late Commodore Decatur” wantonly sacrificed 
his life, brought distress on his family and friends, and 
deeply stained the character of his country. 

Such a “General Order” would probably have been of 
more real utility, than a thousand eulogies on the character 
of a man who voluntarily exposed his life in a combat declar- 
ed to be murderous by the laws of his country, and by the 
laws of Heaven. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A DEATH-BED TREATY OF PEACE. 


Tue Georgetown Messenger gives the following account 
of the late Treaty of Peace between the two Commodores, 
Decatur and Barron :— 

“It is said that a perfect reconciliation took place between the parties 
on the field, after they had fallen, both wounded, as was supposed, mor- 
tally.” 

How much better and more honorable for these Commo- 
dores, had the « perfect reconciliation took place between the 
parties.” prior to the battle! In that case they would have 
avoided the crime and reproach of murder, and the sufferings 
whicheach of them has endured in consequence of the disgrace- 
ful and disastrous combat. They would also have preclud- 
ed the severe distress, which the battle has brought on their 
relations and friends. Had they been governed by the prin- 
ciples of peace, instead of the principles of war, the « reconcil- 
iation” might have been as easily effected before the combat, 
as afterwards. But indulging warring passions and princi- 
ples, they were hurried on from step to step, till such injuries 
had been inflicted, as no “ reconciliation” could repair. 
Having fought and done what they could to destroy one 
another, and each imagining himself about to appear before 
an offended God, they then reflect, and make peace with each 
ether. It does not however appear from any account. we 
have seen, that concessions were made on either side. In 
that serious hour the ground of their contest might appear 
to both, too trival to be named. After all, this « reconcilia- 
tion” bears a strong resemblance to a death-bed repentance 
at the close of a vicious life—doubtful in respect to its genu- 
ineness, and of no avail in regard to healing the wounds or 
repairing the damages which vice had occasioned. 

The recent occurrences, bowever, furnish a striking, 
though not a full length portrait of human folly, as it has 
been exemplified in the histories of warring nations. Like 
Decatur and Barron, governed by hostile passions and false 
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principles of honor, the rulers of one nation fancy or fabricate 
a cause of war against those of another. Instead of display- 
ing the true spirit of peace, the diplomatic correspondence 
is so managed as to increase irritation till war becomes 
inevitable. Then the parties fight and do all they can to 
distress and destroy one another, till each is greatly crippled 
and injure ;—and after having sacrificed many thousands of 
human victims, on the altars of ambition and revenge, a 
Treaty of Peace is proposed by one of the parties, and ac- 
cepted by the other. Perhaps too this treaty is formed 
without any concession on either side, unless it be implied in 
a total silence respecting the original objects and causes of 
the war. Sucha Treaty as they might have had without 
the guilt, the sacrifices, and the sufferings of war, they both 
afterwards gladly accept,—and then console themselves for 
their respective losses and injuries, by the imaginary honors, 
acquired in bravely fighting and murdering one another. 

The two Commodores have proved, at great eapense to 
themselves, that they could fight bravely in a foolish quarrel, 
which might have been easily avoided. In the public wars 
of nations there is in general a similar result. In both cases, 
if peace be made at all, it is made when each party has far 
greater grounds of complaint than either had when the con- 
test began. But after the injuries have been multiplied ten 
thousand fold, they can make peace, though prior to these ad- 
ditional injuries, they imagined a war to be just and neces- 
sary ! 

Such are the advantages, the folly, and the madness of 
duelling, and public war—both resulting in misery and ruin, 
or a Death-bed Treaty of Peace. 


SCIPIO’S PRAYER FOR VENGEANCE, 


Scrpro AFRICANUs was the commander of the Roman 
army when Carthage was destroyed; and the following is 
his horrible prayer on that occasion :— 
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“0 dreadful Pluto ! let terror and vengeance loose against the Cartha- 
genians! May the cities and people who have taken up arms against us be 
destroyed! To you, O ye Furies, in my name, and in the name of the senate 
and the Roman people, I devote all the enemies of my republic.” 

Millot, in his « Elements of General History,” after 
mentioning the flourishing city of Carthage, as “ given up to 
slaughter and buried in flames” by the Romans, has this 
remark :—« But what above all shocks human nature is, to 
see them sanctifying all the horrors of war by the ceremonies 
of religion. They solemnly devoted their enemies to their 
infernal gods, and Scipio performed the ceremony.”—The 
historian adds—* Such imprecations might undoubtedly in- 
crease the military ardor and confidence of the soldiers ; but 
how dreadfully shocking must they be to the fecling heart !” 
Vol. ii. p. 16, 17. 


If it be so * shocking to the feeling heart” to read this pa- 
gan prayer, and to observe the Roman manner of « sanctify- 


ing all the horrors of war by religious ceremonies,”—how 
shocking must it be to reflect on the constancy and incon- 
sistency with which Christians have imitated these pagan 
examples ! 

We say the constancy ;—for in all the wars of Christians, 
from the reign of Constantine to this day, they have asso- 
ciated «the horrors of war with religious ceremonies ;” and 
each party in a contest has prayed for the destruction of 
the other. 

"We say the inconsistency, for two reasons :— 

First. Christians profess a religion which positively for- 
bids the indulgence of warring passions—ambition, avarice, 
hatred, and revenge. It requires them to love one another 
—to love even their enemies, not rendering evil for evil, but 
blessing them that curse, doing good to those who hate and 
persecute them, and praying for their forgiveness, as they 
would hope for the forgiveness of God. Yet professed 
Christians have not only made war on each other, but have 
attempted to «sanctify all the horrors,” and even all the 
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crimes * of war by religious ceremonies!’ Not indeed the 
ceremonies of the bloody and revengeful religion of pagans, 
but the ceremonies of the benign and peaceful religion of 
Jesus Christ ! 

Second. While Christians have indulged the sanguinary, 
pagan spirit of war, and prayed for vengeance and destruc- 
tion on one another, they have not, like the pagans of Rome, 
addressed these prayers to Pluto, but to the merciful Farner 
of all; and to complete the climax of inconsistency, they 
have offered these prayers for vengeance, in the name of the 
Prince OF PEACE, “ who died the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God,”—and who with his dying breath 
prayed for the forgiveness of his murderers! 

Is it possible to conceive of inconsistency more glaring, or 
more revolting to the benevolent and reflecting mind, than 
what has now been exhibited? And does not the honor of 
our religion require, that Christians should either renounce 
the pagan spirit of war, and cease to pray for the destruction 
of one another, or offer these prayers to Pluto, and not to the 
Gop of love and peace ? 

Such infernal beings, as Pluto and the Furies were sup- 
posed to be, might be pleased with such prayers. But what 
can be more absurd than to suppose, that such murderous 
effusions or imprecations can be acceptable to the benevolent 
God, who extends mercy not only to the good, but to the 
evil and unthankful? And what better character, than that 
of the infernal Pluto, do Christians impute to Jehovah, while 
they imagine that he is. pleased with their indulgence of 
warring passions, their hatred one to another, and their 
prayers for vengeance’and destruction? All who read and 
believe the Gospel, are taught that our heavenly Father is 
far more benevolent than any earthly parent. But where in 
this world can be found a good parent, who could be pleased 
in seeing his children divided into hostile parties, seeking 
each other’s blood, and mutually calling on him for aid to 
enable them to murder one another ! 
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EXHORTATION OF POPE NICHOLAS. 


In the following language Pope. Nicholas addressed two 
sovereigns, Charles and Lewis, and exhorted them to pre- 
serve the peace which they had made with each other :— 

“Spare the sword. Dread the effusion of blood. Res- 
train your anger. Lull strife and banish hatred from your 
hearts. Let each of you be content with his lot and enjoy 
in peace his own inheritance, not disturbing nor invading 
the rights of others, Guard against vain glory, supercilious- 
ness, and the ambition of invading other people’s rights ; and 
let justice, charity, harmony and peace reign among you. 


Whoever acts otherwise, acts not agreeably to our heavenly 
Father.” 


PES RATES 
PROPOSAL FOR READING PEACE SOCIETIES, 


In this age of Benevolent Institutions it has become necessary to devise 
means by which much good may be done with little expense. In 1817, the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Massachusetts Peace Society published Proposals for 
Branch Societies ; and 15 such Societies have already been organized. This 
plan the Committee desire to have continued and extended. But they are im- 
pressed with a belief that many Christians really wish to aid the cause of 
peace, who have been deterred, by a consideration of the annual expense, 
from joining the Society in any form heretofore proposed. Among this 
number, it is supposed there are some worthy ministers of the gospel, as 
well as other benevolent citizens. The Committee, therefore, now propose 
the following plan, for forming Auxiliaries, by the name of 


READING PEACE SOCIETIES, 


Such Societies may be formed by any number of individuals, of any age 
or sex, who may wish to associate for that purpose. They may choose a 
Secretary or Librarian, and such other officers as they shall deem proper, 
and form their own regulations and terms of admission. On being organ- 
ized, they shall be allowed, in copies of Peace tracts at the wholesale price, 
the full amount of all the money which they may transmit to the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, be the same more or less. 

For two dollars, they may have a complete set of the nineteen Numbers 
of the Friend of Peace published prior to 1820, together with the Solemn 
Review and the Monument:—for four dollars, two complete sets, and in 
that proportion for any sum which shall be paid. They will also be allow- 
ed equal to five Numbers of the Friend of Peace, in 1820, for fifty cents. 
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The Tracts requested will be left in parcels at the Boston Bookstore, 
No. 1 Cornhill, without any additional expense, or sent by mail, at the ex- 
pense of the Societies, as they shall severally direct. 

From this Proposal it will be seen, that a Reading Peace Society of 
eight persons, for 25 cents each, may have a complete set of the Tracts prior 
to this year; and for about six cents each may have a set of the copies for 
1820. On this plan it is believed that the Peace Publications will be plac- 
ed within the reach of every class of people who may desire to read them, 
in any town, village, or neighborhood, of Massachusetts, or the neighbor- 
ing states. Social Libraries may be supplied with Peace publications on 
the same terms, as Reading Peace Societies. 

Brighton, April 15, 1820. N. WORCESTER, Chairman. 
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THE BLACK LIST. 


Tue following list of atrocities has been collected from recent news- 
papers :— 

Morocco, Prince Hemet Muley, Prime Minister to the Emperor, has 
been shot by a soldier of the Emperor’s guards.—-The Viceroy of Fez has 
been assassinated at the door of his palace, and his body torn in pieces by 
the Moors. 

France. The Duke de Berri has been assassinated by Louvel—a reputed 
disciple of Bonaparte. 

England. A number of persons have been arrested for a conspiracy to 
murder the ministers of government. 

United States. The mail has been robbed near Baltimore and the carrier 
inhumanly murdered.—Commodore Decatur, and Henry Carroll, Esq. have 
been killed in “ affairs of honor,” or rather affairs of infamy. Piracies and 
private murders have been numerous, and many malefactors are now under 
sentence of death. 

All these crimes, it is believed, may be justly classed together, as the 
genuine fruits of the war spirit—as “ affairs of honor,” or “ relics of barba- 
rism.” Notonc of them resulted from the principles of peace. 

We are, however, aware of one plea, which may be made in favor of du- 
elling, when compared with other forms of murder :—It may be said, and 
perhaps justly, that the ravages of duelling are almost exclusively confined 
to a class of men, whose principles, passions, and examples, render them 
dangerous members of society,—and that this practice has seldom if ever 
been known to take the life of a man truly pious, benevolent and peaceable. 
Piracy, Robbery, Assassination, and Public War, tov often blend the right- 
eous with the wicked in their inhuman sacrifices ; but Duelling carefully dis- 
criminates between the men of peace and the men of blood, and uniformly 
selects its votaries for its victims. This is the most honorable trait in the 
character of duelling which we have yet been able to discover. 
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AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


First. “* The Emperor of Russia has been fixed on by the governments 
of the United States and Great Britain as the umpire to adjust the differ- 
ences respecting slaves, under the Treaty of Ghent.” This example is 
adapted to show the world the proper substitute for war. The principle 
is applicable to all cases of controversy between nations, and infinitely pref- 
erable to a resort to arms. 

Second. The Emperor Alexander has recently given further proof of 
his sincerity in forming the “ Holy Alliance,” by friendly efforts to pre- 
vail on our government not to adopt a course which might lead to a war 
with Spain. In an official despatch to his minister in this country, he 
charges him “to plead with the government at Washington the cause of 
peace and concord,” and to engage them “ to give to the Spanish ministry 
an example of patience.” ‘To enforce his plea in favor of pacific measures, 
he suggests, that our “ rights appear too solid not to be weakened bya 
violent course of proceeding.” This idea ought never to be forgotten. 

We are happy in having to add, that the President of the United States 
has shown a readiness to comply with the wishes of the Emperor, and has 
recommended to Congress measures of forbearance towards Spain. 

Third. The Legislature of Maryland have made a supplement to their 


militia law, which contains four sections. The frst strikes off the first 


and last parade; tlie second reduces the fine for each parade—the third re- 
leases the Quakers, the Mennonists, the Dunkers, and persons who are con- 
scientiously scrupulous of bearing arms, from militia duty, provided such 
persons are contributors to the Dispensary to the amount of seven dollars 


and a half annually—the fourth relieves the keepers of the penitentiary 


from militia duty.” National Intelligencer. 


We record this as an auspicious occurrence, not because we think the 
“supplement” makes the law unexceptionable, but because it evinces a 
spirit of melioration and improvement, which ought to be encouraged. 
“ Seven dollars and a half” is a heavy tax for a poor man to pay annually 
for being a peaceable and conscientious citizen, though the sum be devoted 
to a charitable institution. But the same spirit of improvement which has 
thus far abated the rigor of the militia law, may yet lead all the Legislae 
tures of our country to see, that men ought rather to be praised than pun- 
ished, for being “ conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms” to destroy 
their brethren; and that a wise policy will rather inflict its penalties on 
duellists and instigators of war, than on men who are so peaceable that 
they cannot shed a brother’s blood, 

Fourth. In Wayne county, Indiana, a society of 35 members has been re- 
cently organized by the name of the Warrewarter Ixprana Peace Socrety. 
Thomas Carrall is the Corresponding Secretary. 

A society which has for sometime existed in Uxbridge, Massachusetts, 
has commenced operations as a Pxace Socrzty, by procuring a considerable 
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quantity of Tracts for distribution. We have not been informed in respect 
to the number of members, or the names of the officers. 

Fifth. Since the publication of the last number of the Friend of Peace, 
intelligence has been received of three Branch Societies, Auxiliaries to the 
M. P. S. which were formed in December last, but not reported in season 

_ for No. 19 :-— 

Brristp Peace Socrerr, of 17 members. Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D Pres- 
ident; Rev. Joseph Emerson, Vice President ; Mr. Joseph Hale, Treasurer; 
Mr. Putnam Pearly, Secretary. 

Awnpover Pracr Society, of 34 members. Rev. Bailey Loring, President ; 
Rev. Abiel Abbot, Secretary ; Mr. Jonathan Ingalls, Treasurer. 

Boxronp Norta Parisa Peacz Society, of 45 members. Rev. Peter Ea- 
ton, President ; Dea. Charles Foster, Vice President; Capt. Stephen Bar- 
ker, Secretary ; Mr. Israel Adams, Treasurer. 

We may here also observe, that the Brttertca Peace Socrery has been 
reorganized, and the number of members increased from 18 to 60. The 
Massachusetts Peace Society, with its Afteen Auxiliaries, now comprizes 
upwards of oNE THOUSAND MEMBERS. 

These are all volunteers, engaged to promote peace on carth. Of the 
THOUSAND MEMBERS, there are certainly many of very respectable standing 
and influence. In other states there are also many societies which have 
been formed for the same benevolent purpose. We now appeal to the con- 
sciences of all reflecting men and ask, whether such societies, acting on 
the principles of peace and good will to men, may not probably afford bet- 
ter support to the government, and more protection to the rights, the inter- 
ests, and the peace of our country, than an equal number of military legions 
thirsting for war,—and whose commanders, rather than not fight at all, 
will wantonly murder one another in private combats. 

We have been disappointed in not being able to enlarge the list of aus- 
picious occurrences by accounts from the Peace Socicties in Great Britain. 

We have failed of receiving any thing of later date than April of the last year. 
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A REMEDY FOR WAR. 


Tux following lines are from an English Poem, written in 1813, entitled, 
“The Powers of Britain.” 


Wrar could secure the earth from future war 
So fully as a mutual compact made, 

Tue Basis or THE Peack, that future wrongs 
Of realm and realm should finally be judged 
As those between the subjects of one king ? 






Each nation might depute a sovereign judge, 
Replete with power to hear the mighty cause. 
Thus by such wise and legal rules defined 

As were adapted to contending kings, 
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All nations by their peers might then be judged ; 
Their cause decided by no other sword 

Than justice bears, th’ insignia to denote 

Her balances of right are held with power. 


In this imperfect age of Christian love, 

If justice should not bear imperious sway, 
And her decrees for ever banish War ; 

Yet Heaven’s approving and propitious smile 
Would crown her efforts—— 


Fair Albion, hail! and all ye powers who rule— 
Treat not as mere chimera, what the muse, 
With humble fervor casts befure your view, 
Derisrrate—and may the God of Peace 


Direct your councils to exalt his cause. 
EA RE A REET 


ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society, Dec. 12, 1819, the 
Treasurer, Elisha Ticknor, Esq. made a Report for the two preceding 
years; from which it appears, that the whole amount of receipts in 1818 


and 1819, was : - < : - - $1116,47. 
Of the sums received he had deposited in the Provident Institution for 
Savings, the amount of a donation from His Honor the President of the 
Society, - - - - ~ - - 50,00. 
Paid to orders of the Executive Committee for Tracts and 
Printing, ° : - - - - - 1025,83. 
For expenses at the two Annual Meetings, 20,83. 
For collecting in Boston, and other small bills, 10,10. 
On hand to carry to a new account, - - 9,71. 


1116,47. 

To this abstract of the Treasurer’s Report it may be proper to add the 
following remarks, that the accounts of the Society may be more clearly 
understood. 

In 1818 and 1819, the Executive Committee expended for the Society in 
Tracts and Printing, - - + : - $1338,14. 
which is $221,67 more than the total of the Treasurer’s receipts in the 
same period; and it is supposed that more than this sum was due from 
members at the close of the year. These facts are mentioned that each 
member may be impressed with the importance of punctuality in paying 
his annual subscription. 

It is further to be observed, that the above amount of expenditures is 
exclusive of the Tracts sold to Branch Societies in 1319, In that ,year the 
accounts with the several Branches were kept entirely distinct from the 
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account with the original Society, and in the same manner as accounts are 
kept with independent Peace Societies in other states. The amount paid 
for Tracts by the several Auxiliaries in 1819 was 189 dollars, 


Notices to Members of the M. P. S. 


According to the amendment of the Constitution of the Society in June 
1819, the annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the first of Febru- 
ary in each year. 

By paying three dollars, any person may now become a Member of the 
M. P. S. entitled to a copy of the eighteen Numbers of the Friend of Peace 
for past years, and to those which shall be published in the course of 1820. 
The subscription is one dollar annually; and this is the fifth year of the 
Society. 

Copies of the Solemn Review, and of all the Nos. of the Friend of Peace, 
are constantly for sale at the Boston Bookstore, by Cummings and Hilliard, 
and by J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court street, Boston. 

J. W. Burditt isnow Assistant Treasurer of the Society, and will receive 
subscriptions, and deliver copies to such as wish to become members. 


SELECT THOUGHTS. 


“If Christian nations were nations of Christians, all war would be impos. 
sible and unknown among,them.” Soame Jenyns. 

© A single robber, or a few associates, are branded with their genuine 
name ; but the exploits of a numerous band assume the character of a law- 
ful and honorable war.” E. Gibbon. 

* The individuals who compose these armies are miserable by the 
tyranny exercised over them; and are themselves the cause of misery to 
their fellow citizens, by the tyranny they exercise. But it will be said, 
they defend the nation from foreign enemies. Alas! could a foreign con- 
queror occasion more wretchedness than such defenders ??” Dr. Moore. 


** Man dares to take what heaven in mercy spares— 
Man, cruel man, the ‘ arm of vengeance bears.’ 
False Honor swells the bloudy list of fame, 
And adds, with demon smiles, Decatur’s name.” 
From the pen of a Lady. 


Deceased Members. 


Died at Cummington, Hon. Peter Bryant; at Weymouth, Dr. James 
Lovell ; at Boston, Mr. Jacob A. Cummings. 


Errata. No. XIX, p. 18, line 16 for “ excluding” read excluded.—p. 20 
and 21 for ** minature” read miniature. 


In the late Catalogue, p. 10, Hollis Branch, the name of Jesse Worcester 
was accidentally omitted. 


In the present No, p. 18, line 9, for “ unanity” read unanimity. 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IT....NWo. IX. 


MEANS FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF MEN. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


First. IL. is well known that a great portion of the hu- 
man family are now in a state of deplorable ignorance and 
oppression; and it should be the study of all intelligent 
Christians to devise ways and means for improving the 
condition of their brethren. 

Second. The expenses of government in the several coun- 
tries have brought heavy burdens on the people; and these 
burdens have principally resulted from a war policy—the 
genuine fruits of which are sin, oppression, and misery. 

Third. In the present age many governments have pro- 
fessed a cesire to preserve peace, and have publickly avowed 
a conviction, that the war policy is inconsistent with the 
Christian religion and the stability of human governments. 
—See the Holy Alliance. 

Fourth. Under each government, the supposed necessity 
of a standing army is merely relative ; and, except so far as 
such armies are supposed to be needful to prevent insurrec- 
tion, each government regards its owm as necessary, because 
neighbouring nations continue this policy. Hence it is easy 
to see that, by a friendly compact, the standing army of 
each nation may be reduced, without the least diminution of 
its relative strength. If Britain has an army of a hundred 
thousanil men, because France has such an army, then, by 
agreement between the two powers, cach army may be re- 
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duced to fifty thousand, or even to five thousand, and the 
relative strength of the two powers still be the sdme. This 
principle may also be applied for reducing the number of 
ships of war. On such ground a compact might be made 
between the several governments, which would at once di- 
minish the burdens of the people and the dangers of war and 
insurrection. For, 

Fifth. It is a well known fact that many of the wars 
between governments have been produced by the arrogance, 
the insults, the ambition or the influence of military and 
naval commanders, Therefore. the fewer there are of such 
men in office, the less probable it will be that wars will fre- 
quently occur. 

Itis also understood that insurrections in states or kingdoms 
have commonly resulted from one or more of the following 
causes :—the oppressive and cruel exactions of rulers—their 
neglect of providing for the proper education and employ- 
ment of the lower classes of people, and the fatal celebrity 
which has been given to the spirit of war and revengeful 
exploits. 

There is perhaps nothing which an ignorant and oppressed 
people will learn with greater facility than the arts of mis- 
chief and revenge. Therefore, while governments, in pur- 
suit of military fame, neglect the good of their people, and 
set examples of revenge and violence, by making war on 
each other for less injuries than each government inflicts on 
its own subjects ; what better can they reasonably expect, 
than insurrection and revolt in their respective dominions? 
And should such rulers perish by the hand of violence, will 
not their blood be on their own heads? The injuries, real 
or pretended, for which wars are generally made, are as 
nothing when compared with the actual injuries which the 
war-maker inflicts on his own people, by adopting this re- 
vengeiul course. 

Should governments relinquish the war policy, with the 
oppressive exactions which are its invariable concomitants 
or consequences—should they study the things which tend 
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to peace, and direct their efforts to the proper education and 
real happiness of the governed,—they will soon be freed 
from the dangers of insurrection. In the virtue and love 
of their subjects, they will find a far better protection than 
in standing armies. 

Siath. It is a reproach to all Christian nations that their 
rulers have been so uncivilized, that they could not settle 
their disputes without resorting to the very practices and 
crimes for which unlicensed depredators and murderers are 
condemned to an ignominious death. 

Seventh. ‘The nations of the world are making rapid ad- 
vances in knowledge ; and in proportion to their progress, 
the tyranny, oppression, crime and mischie! of the war 
policy will be discoverd and abhorred. Consequently, there 
must be either a change of policy in the existing govern- 
ments, or they will be more and more exposed to the horrors 
of revolution. 

In view of these remarks we may suggest some means for 
improving the condition of men, relieving them from un- 
necessary burdens, preserving peace between different na- 
tions, and tranquillity under the several governments. We 
shall, however, attempt only an outline of a plan of improve- 
ment, in a few propositions :— 

1. That the several powers of Christendom should agree 
on a General Congress to be held at the most convenient 
place, composed of authorized delegates from every govern- 
ment which may be disposed to unite in the general object. 

2. That the real and avowed object of the Congress be, to 
devise and adopt means for improving the condition, pre- 


serving the peace, and promoting the general welfare of all 
nations. 


In particular— 

To organize a High Tribunal for the adjustment of dis- 
putes between the several powers, and thus to prevent the 
crimes and miseries of war. 

To agree on reciprocal terms for the reduction of stand- 
ing armies and navies, that the burdens of the people in 
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each country may be diminished, and that national revenues 
may be applied to more usefal and benevolent purposes than 
the destruction of mankind. 

To form a solemn compact, that in future no armed force 
by sea or land shall be employed by any one nation for the 
annoyance of another—nor for any purpose, except the 
legal suppression of piracy, the slave trade, insurrection, 
and outrage. 

If the rulers of the several nations are sincere in profes- 
sing a desire for peace, and are worthy of the high stations 
which they occupy, it is certainly possible that such a benev- 
olent plan may be carried into effect ; and should a plan of 
this character be cordially adopted and pursued, the situa- 
tion of rulers, as well as of subjects, will be rendered far 
more secure and happy. The barbarous and gambling war 
policy, has been a constant source of vexation and insecurity 
to governments, and to every description of people ;—and it 
bears so strong a resemblance to the policy of associated 
bands of robbers and pirates, that its past and present pop- 
ularity will be shocking to an enlightened posterity. It 
must surely be the prayer of every benevolent and well in- 
formed man, that a substitute may be found for a policy so 
horrible in its nature and effects—so oppressive to the peo- 
ple of every land, and so perfectly at variance with the 
principles of moral rectitude and the spirit of the Christian 
religion. 

Something analogous to the plan now proposed has been 
suggested by writers of great respectability. The principles 
were embraced in the Holy Alliance between several Euro- 
pean sovereigns ; they have been partially reduced to prac- 
tice in the arrangements between Great Britain and this 
country, for reducing the number of armed vessels on the 
lakes, and for referring disputed questions to an Umpire. 
What then shall prevent the progress of light, the extension 
of these principles, and the accomplishment of a plan to 
give peace and security to the world? 
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Will it not be a shame if the governments of civilized 
nations, professing the Christian religion, shall continue to 
be at the expense of many millions annually, to guard 
against each other’s perfidy and violence, just as they would 
guard against hordes of unprincipled robbers and cnt- 
throats? Do the rulers of different nations really view each 
other as of such a perfidious and abandoned character, as 
their preparations for war seem to indicate? If such is the 
opinion they really entertain of one another, and if the 
opinion be correct, a reformation of those in power is surely 
of great importance to themselves and to their subjects. But 
if they are not of that faithless character which their war 
policy implies, they can certainly relieve their people from 
unreasonable burdens by adopting a pacific policy, and 
cultivating friendship and confidence one towards another. 

It must indeed be acknowledged that heretofore there was 
too much reason for governments to regard each other as no 
better than unprincipled robbers, in whom no confidence can 


be placed. But we hope that many of the present ralers of 
Christendom are of a more improved character than their 
predecessors ; that they may with more safety confide in 
each other, and of course have less occasion for the detesta- 
ble policy of faithless barbarians. 


THE LOVE OF MARTIAL GLORY. 


Ovr inquiries in this article will relate to 2 passion which 
has long been the boast of every nation in Christendem—the 
love of martial glory. This passion has been celebrated as 
a virtue, worthy of the highest admiration and praise. It 
is, however, important that its claims to respect should be 
examined, and its real character impartially displayed. 
“ Every tree is known by its fruit,” whether it be good or 
bad ; and by this criterion we should estimate the love of 
martial glory. But let us first attend to the meaning of the 
terms. 
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What then is martial glory? It is that fame and praise, 
which is bestowed on warriors for their valour and success 
in attempting to destroy one another. As the terms are 
commonly used, they have no respect to the right or the 
wrong, the justice or the injustice of the cause in which the 
valor is displayed. On either side of a contest, if bravery 
is successful, the glory is sure to be given. Men have ac- 
quired an astonishing share of this glory in wars the most 
wanton and murderous ; and nothing can be more unjust 
than the wars of those conquerors whose names have been 
most celebrated in history. As military glory is acquired 
only by war, the love of this glory must involve a desire of 
war, as the means for attaining the object. 

What then is war? It is an employment which gives 
ample scope to the vilest passions of men,—it is carried on 
by the arts of deception, injustice, violence and cruelty,— 
it sacrifices the lives and happiness of thousands and of 
inillions for the benefit of a few, and fills the countries of the 
world with extreme suffering, lawless rapine, merciless 
carnage, frightful desolation, and horrid murder. 

To obtain correct views of the love of martial glory, we 
should examine the conduct and trace the footsteps of the 
ambitious and warring ruler ;—observe on what slender 
grounds or shameful pretexts he involves nations in a san- 
guinary conflict ;—what artful and malignant misrepresen- 
tations, falsehoods and revilings he employs, to excite in his 
own people the spirit of hatred or revenge towards their 
brethren of another state or country,—and what seductive or 
tyrannical means he adopts to fill the ranks of his army, or 
man his ships of war. Then survey the fields of battle in 
which military glory is achieved ;—behold with what shouts 
of madness and fanatical ambition the armies meet for mu- 
tual havoc ;—see the thousands of deluded mortals dead and 
dying, prostrate on the ground, weltering in blood, tram-. 
pled under fuot by war-horses, or crushed by the carriages 
of cannon alternately advancing and retreating ;—see the 
multitude of wounded, groaning with anguish, left for days 
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or weeks to pine away among the heaps of the slain, or at- 
tempting to satisfy their hunger by feeding on the flesh of 
their dead brethren. Behold the conflagration of villages, 
towns and cities—the inhuman massacre of the innocent and 
helpless—the thousands of sick or wounded perishing in 
flames, and the brutal violation of females who fall into the 
hands of abandoned ruffians. See also the arms of the con- 
queror spreading horror and desolation over whole provin- 
ces and kingdoms,—the innocent inhabitants butchered 
without mercy or despoiled of their means of subsistence, 
and driven into deserts or caverns to perish by famine. 
Then think of the thousands of parents bereaved of their 
sons, and the thousands of widows and orphans which war 
has made and reduced to wretchedness. For a modern 
example :—Behold the glory of Napoleon ascending to the 
skies in the groans of millions of murdered and wounded 
men—in the smoke and flames of burning cities—in the 
heart-rending shrieks and cries of an innumerable multi- 
tude of women and children—in the mad huzzas or insane 
acclamations of one half the inhabitants of Europe, and in 
the lamentations or execrations of the other. 

Such are some of the genuine fruits of the love of martial 
glory, as they have appeared in different ages and countries, 
But human language is too feeble to portray the crimes and 
sufferings produced by this detestable passion. For no 
tonguc, no pen, no pencil can give an adequate description 
of the mischiefs and horrors of war. 

The love of military glory is one of the principal sources 
of public war, with all its crimes and calamities. It is the 
bane of civil liberty and public happiness, and the cause of 
despotism, slavery, oppression and national ruin. 

The indulgence of this passion is condemned by the spirit 
and example of the Messiah, by the precepts and prohibi- 
tions of his gospel, and by every principle of moral justice 
and philanthropy. Indeed this passion is a contrast to 
every thing good in God or man; and it transforms human 
beings into devils to their own species, under the mask of 
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guardians and benefactors. It resorts to the vilest means 
for the attainment of its end. The flagitious crimes of 
pirates, highwaymen and incendiaries, practised on a scale 
of almost unlimited extent, are the ordinary means by which 
military glory is achieved. 

The love of martial glory is an expensive passion. Be- 
sides the hundreds of millions of human victims which it 
has sacrificed to its idol, and the inconceivable amount of 
property which it has destroyed in its ravages,—the pecuni- 
ary expense by which it has been supported, transcends the 
powers of arithmetic intelligibly to ‘express. The present 
unparalleled debt of Great Britain may be principally set 
to this account, and most of the debts of the other govern- 
ments in Christendom, with much of what has heretofore 
been paid in contributions, taxes, and various imposts. For 
the expenses of governments, aside from the expenses of war 
and military establishments, have been small when compared 
with the whole amount of national revenues. 

The passion for military fame is as bewildering as it is 
expensive. Inthe esteem of those who are under its,influ- 
ence, the mest atrocious acts of violence and injustice are 
splendid exploits of virtue,—--and the most amiable virtues 
are regarded as mean and contemptible vices. ‘This passion 
treats the benevolent laws of Jehovah as of no authority 
when they stand opposed to its career for fame. It alse 
inflates the mind of its possessor, and deceives him in regard 
to his own character and worth. He often imagines himself 
to be entitled to high esteem and praise, while in truth he is 

“but a successful robber, pirate, or murderer. Thus the 
inflated Alexander aspired to divine honors for his wonderful 
exploits; yet his true character was given by the man 
who said to him, “'Thou art the greatest robber in the 
world.” If on the first discovery of his passion for military 
glory, the people of Macedon had confined him in a mad- 
house for life, they would have displayed more wisdom and 
virtue, than they did in becoming his instruments to ravage 
the world. The same remarks may be applied to all the 
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military madmen whose names have been blazoned as mighty 
conquerors, 

The love of military glory often bewilders a community 
as well as an individual, and causes the multitude to believe, 
that cultivating this passion tends to the preservation of 
peace, to the safety and welfare of a nation. Yet this be- 
lief is condemned by the plainest dictates of reason and ex- 
perience, and by the light of historical facts. With equal 
propriety people might expect to increase individual safety 
and welfare, and prevent the recurrence of private robbery 
and murder by giving celebrity to these crimes, and to the 
passions from which they originate. 

To the same influence we must impute the distinction 
which is made between kings and other people, as to their 
right to authorize or perpetrate acts of injustice, rapine, 
and murder. So extensive and complete has been this delu- 
sion, that such horrible acts, when done by a king or his 
order, are deemed not only innocent but praiseworthy. As 
goon as a war is proclaimed by the rulers of two nations, it 
is supposed that violently plundering and killing the inno- 
cent, cease to be robbery and murder, and become deeds of 
heroism, patriotism, and glory. But what are kings or 
other rulers but men? How often have they been the worst 
of men? Whence did such men, or any man derive a power 
to change the character of moral actions, to cancel or sus- 
pend the laws of heaven, or to demand works of hatred be- 
tween those who are required by God to love one another ? 

This supposed power is all imaginary, and as gross a de- 
lusion as was ever éntertained by a maniac. The heads of 
different families have as good a right as the rulers of differ- 
ent nations, to arm their children and servants for mutual 
depredation and butchery. And this is only saying that no 
such right eaists in either case; and that this mode of set- 
tling controversies is abhorrent to reason, unjust, barbarous, 
and beneath the dignity of Christians or good men. 

From the love of martial glory was also-derived the pagan 
and mahometan belief, which has been so prevalent among 
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Christians, that those who die bravely fighting in the quar- 
rels of governments, are entitled to the rewards of a heav- 
enly paradise. On this fatal principle, men of the most de- 
praved characters are encouraged to hope, that all their sins 
will be forgiven, and the joys of heaven conferred, as a re- 
ward for bravely killing one another! 

On the whole, the love of martial glory is a selfish, arro- 
gant, tyrannical, inhuman, murderous anddelusive passion,— 
as opposite in its nature and fruits to Christian philanthropy 
or benevolence, as cruelty is to kindness, or war to peace. 
What then in all the history of human folly and wickedness 
can be more astonishing to enlightened and reflecting minds, 
than the evidence that this most destructive and diabolical 
passion has been allowed celebrity among people who are 
favoured with the light of the gospel ! 


REVIEW OF THE WARS OF BRITAIN. -V0. 4. 


Tue last number of this Review embraced the reign of 
Henry VII. which closed in 1509. 

Henry VIII. succeeded to the throne and reigned 537 
years—* a tyrant in religion, a tyrant in government, and 
a tyrant in his family.” He had three wars with Scotland 
and three with France, and “departed without being 
desired.” 

Edward VI. under ten years of age, was crowned in 1547, 
The Earl of Hertford assumed the regency. Henry had 
negotiated for a marriage of Edward with a young queen of 
Scotland ; but the Scots refused their consent to the bargain. 
This refusal was made the ground of a bloody conflict in 
the reign of Edward. In one battle ten thousand of the Scots 
were slain. This contest was prolonged till it involved a 
war between England and France. Edward died in 1555. 
About half the time he lived after his coronation was em- 
ployed in this detestable war for a wife—which probably 
caused the sacrifice and murder of twenty or thirty thousand 
human beings. ” 
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Queen Mary succeeded Edward, and reigned 5 years, 
To gratify her husband, the king of Spain, she involved Brit- 
ain in a war with France. She also had a war with Scotland. 
These wars, however, have been made far less a ground 
of complaint against Mary, than her causing the death of 
nearly 300 of her subjects on a charge of heresy. “ Five 
bishops,—21 divines,—8 gentlemen, 84 mechanics,—4100 
husbandmen, servants and labourers,—26 married women,— 
20 widows,—9 virgins,—2 boys and 2 infants expired in 
the flames,—besides 7 that were whipped, and 16 that per- 
ished in prison.” « She died,” says Mr. Bigland, “in the 
43d year of her age, and the sixth of a bloody and inglorious 
reign.” 

This account of Mary is indeed horrible ; but we must be 
permitted to ask—which of her numerous predecessors can 
be named, whose reign was less “ bloody” than that of 
Mary? Or which of her successors, excepting James I. 
caused less blood to be wantonly shed ? 

Queen Elizabeth commenced her reign in 1550, and 
reigned 4% years. She soon made peace with France and 
with Scotland. But in 1561 she engaged in a war in favour 
of the king of France against a party of his revolted sub- 
jects, and in a war with the Flemings against the king of 
Spain ; and afterwards in a more direct and open war with 
the Spaniards. She also had a war with Ireland. 

James I. succeeded Elizabeth in 1603, and reigned 22 
years. James,” says Bigland, « who had always been a 
lover of peace, did not live to see himself engaged in war.” 
This was a phenomenon in the history of the kings of Eng- 
land. “In his pacific reign, England made no splendid 
congests ; but her trade he was continually increasing, and 
the nation was happy in the enjoyment of external peace and 
internal tranquillity.’ Such are the natural effects of hav- 
ing “a lover of peace,” instead of a lover of war, at the 
head of a nation. James has been accused of too great a 
fondness for arbitrary power; but the power he assumed 
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was not a power to sacrifice the lives of his subjects in the 
games of war. 

Charles I. ascended the throne in 1625. He had war 
with Spain, war with France, war with Ireland,—and a 
long and deplorable civil war with the parliament, which di- 
vided the nation and filled the country with dire calam- 
ities, « England displayed the horrible spectacle of between 
three and four hundred thousand of her fanatical sons em- 
ployed in mutual butchery.”—Bigland. 

Charles was beheaded Jan. 50, 1648. 

From the death of Charles I. to the Restoration of Charles 
Il. was a period of twelve years, including the time of the 
commonwealth. The greater part of this interval was em- 
ployed, by the people of England, in war either with :Scot- 
land, Ireland or Holland, under the direction of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The Restoration of Charles II. occurred in 1660. In 
1665 he wantonly engaged ina war with Holland. « His- 
torians,” says Bigland, have endeavoured in vain to de- 
velop the real cause of the war.” This was a maritime 
contest, in which there was dreadful havoc on each side. 
The same year London was visited with the plague, which 
swept off 63,000 inhabitants ; the next year was remarkable 
for a conflagration in the same city. ‘* Besides 89 churches 
and other public buildings, 400 streets and 13,000 houses 
were consumed.” Yet neither the plague nor the fire could 
abate the thirst for blood. ‘The war was pursued with un- 
relenting fury till July, 1667. In 1672 another war with 
Holland commenced, which continued more than two years. 
Charles died in 1685, 

James II. ascended the throne ; and in the same year the 
duke of Monmouth excited an insurrection—in which con- 
siderable blood was shed, not only in a battle which was 
fought, but in the sanguinary executions which followed the 
defeat of Monmouth. Six hundred persons were condemned 
to be hanged by judge Jeffries, who was probably as bad 
a man as any one of the 600 victims. ‘ He even gloried in 
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his barbarity, and boasted that he had hanged more men than 
any judge in England since the days of William the Con- 
queror.”” This is a counterpart to the barbarity of warriors 
who boast of the number of men they have slain in battle, 
Major-general Kirk was ordered to accompany Jeffries. 
« At Taunton he caused 19 persons to be hanged without 
any trial. At another time, having invited his officers to 
dinner, he caused 30 condemned persons to be hanged while 
they sat at the table; ten to the health of the King, ten to 
the health of the Queen, and ten to the health of the Lord 
Chief Justice Jeffries!” ‘This resembles in barbarity, the 
practice of bacchanalian festivals to celebrate a victory, in 
which thousands have been slain.—In less than four years 
after he began to reign, James II. was deservedly driven 
from his throne. 

William LI. was a warrior by habit if not by nature. He 
had war with the Irish, war with the Scots, and a long and 
sanguinary war with the French. Almost the whole of his 
reign was employed in this bloody work ; and at his death 
he left the nation involved in war with France and Spain, 
which he had but recently commenced. 

Queen Anne succeeded William III. in 1701. In the war 
against France and Spain, William was in alliance not only 
with Holland but with the Emperor of Germany. Anne was 
under no obligations of reason, religion, or interest, to en- 
gage in this war. But the Earl of Marlborough wanted 
employment, money, and fame ; and he and his friends prob- 
ably directed the counsels of the Queen. She was conse- 
quently involved in war till 1743, the year prior to her de- 
cease. In this war the Duke of Marlborough acquired his 
renown as a mighty butcher of his species. In this war too 
England probably sacrificed more than 50,000 of her sons, 
and murdered as many more people of other countries. It 
was a war in which the English had little interest, and 
gained little indemnity for their sacrifices, except that praise 
which is as justly due to beasts of prey as to fighting men— 
the praise of being brave in battle. 
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Mr. Bigland has the following passages in regard to 
Anne: The reign of this princess was a period of con- 
tinual war, in which the success of her arms was GLOoRIovs 
To THE BRITISH NAME, but of little advantage to the 
nation /’?>—* The Queen expired in the fiftieth year of her 
age, and the thirteenth of a glorious and equitable reign.” 
‘«* Her character is emphatically described in the merited epi- 
thet, * the good Queen Anne.’ ” 

Is it not astonishing that intelligent historians should be 
so perfectly blind as to the atrocity of wanton and ruinous 
wars? Qn what principles, but those of the grossest barba- 
rism, can it be pretended, that the wars of Queen Anne were 
«‘ glorious to the British name ?”’—With equal justice we 
might ascribe glory to the brave and successful exploits of 
Bucanneers, or bands of Robbers. And where is the equity 
of sacrificing the lives and the happiness of a hundred thou- 
sand human beings to the insatiable avarice or ambition of 
the Duke of Marlborough and his adherents ? 

Bigland is not alone in his delusive manner of represent- 
ing achievements in war. Smollett gives the following 
account of the battle of Blenheim in which the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene were the commanders on the 
part of the Allies :—« This was one of the most glorious 
and complete victories that ever was obtained. Ten thou- 
sand French and Bavarians were left dead on the field of 
battle ; the greater part of thirty squadrons of horse and 
dragoons perished in the Danube; thirteen thousand were 
made prisoners.—Of the Allies, about 4,500 were killed, and 
about 8,000 wounded or taken.” 

Alas! of how little value are the lives of men in the view 
of such historians! Could Satan himself have given an ac- 
count of this horrid carnage with less apparent feeling for 
the miseries of mankind! The inhuman slaughter of six- 
teen thousand human beings, the excruciating torments of as 
many more wounded, and the anguish of fifty thousand mourn- 
ers, are all enveloped in the delusive cloud of «one of the 
most GLORIOUS AND COMPLETE VICTORIEs that was ever 
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obtained.” —But he that ruleth his own spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city—or he that gives such delusive descrip- 
tions of the murders of war. 

According to the same writer in the battle of Ramillies, 
Marlborough and Eugene “ took 600 officers—6000 sol- 
diers— 8000 were killed and wounded.”—*“ The loss of the 
allies did not exceed 3000 men.” : 

In the victory at Malplaquet these generals had « about 
20,000 of their best troops killed in the engagement ; where- 
as the enemy did not lose half the number.” Still it was a 
glorious victory / the French retreated and left their enemies 
in possession of the field of battle—These are only three of 
a vast number of battles which were fought in « the GLortous 
AND EQUITABLE REIGN ”’ of Anne. 


REVIEW OF THE WARS OF BRITAIN, Vo. 5. 


From the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII. to 


thr death of Queen Anne, was a period of 205 years. Prob- 
ably there have been no two centuries since the Christian 
era, in which the people of England employed less time in 
war, than the two now before us. Yet of these it is believed 
that nearly half was spent in this barbarous, inhuman and 
antichristian work. 


We may then ask, which of the wars of England, from 
Henry VIII. to.the death of Queen Anne, was either just, 
necessary, or profitable? In which of those wars was it the 
duty of British subjects to hazard their lives in obedience 
to the mandates of those in power, or to gratify their ambi- 
tion, avarice, or revenge? Or which of those wars might 
not, on pacific principles, have been easily avoided, both to 
the honour and advantage of the nation ? 

On a review of these wars as given by British historians, 
we are persuaded that the most of them were as perfectly 
wanton and unnecessary, as the bloody contest to procure 
a wife for Edward VI. What then shall be said of a people 
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professing the Christian religion, who are half the time en- 
gaged in war on such frivolous pretexts—and who regard 
success in such atrocious wars as contributing to the glory 
of their country! Are they sane, or insane? Yet such in- 
fatuation and fanaticism have been common in all the na- 
tions of Christendom! 'They have all gloried in murderous 
valour. 

As persecution and war have both been brought to view 
in examining the period now under consideration, it may be 
useful to make some inquiry in regard to their comparative 
enormities. At the present day, in all Christian countries, 
people are filled with horror on reading such accounts of 
persecution as are contained in the history of Mary. She 
is perhaps regarded as the most bloody tyrant that ever 
reigned in Britain, because she destroyed nearly 300 persons 
for supposed heresy. Every one is ready to deny her right 
thus to sacrifice her subjects. 

But we may ask, what better right had Mary to sacrifice 
her subjects in war, or to cause them to murder innocent 
people of other nations, than she had to cause them to be 
put to death for what she regarded as wicked and dangerous 
opinions? We believe she had no right thus to do in either 
case, and that her conduct is not less censurable in the 
former case than in the latter. But if instead of sacrificing 
$00 human victims on the altar of her religion or her big- 
otry, she had sacrificed a hundred thousand on the altar of 
military ambition, in a wanton but successful war, the his- 
torian would probably have spared the reproach of « a bloody 
and inglorious reign.” 

While Mr. Bigland has thus stigmatized the reign of 
Mary, he has praised the reign of Anne as “ glorious and 
equitable.” But, in truth, the reign of Anne was ten 
fold more bloody than that of Mary, and the innumerable 
victims of the former were as unjustly sacrificed as the 
comparatively small number of the latter. Anne had no 
more right to sacrifice her subjects in a needless war, to 
gratify the ambition of the Duke of Marlborough, than 
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Mary had to sacrifice her 300 victims te gratify Gardiner, 
the champion of persecution. And how could a reign be 
* glorious and equitable,” which sacrificed fifty or a hundred 
thousand human beings to the ambition or avarice of a few 
aspiring and blood-thirsty men! Anne might be, in her 
private character, a more amiable woman than Mary; but 
we believe she was not less deluded in respect to her right 
to dispose of tle lives of her subjects, or to offer human sac- 
rifices. 

The manner in which the victims of Mary’s persecution 
were put to death, is indeed shocking. But had the whole 
number been burnt at the same time and place, the scene 
would have been far less horrible than the miscalled « fields 
of glory” at Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, and other 
places, where Marlborough gained his bloody laurels. 
What are 300 suffering victims compared with 20 or 30 
thousand! As to the degree of suffering, probably tiere 
W "e many thousands of the victims of Marlborougii’s ambi- 
tio: who severally endured greater and more durable 


tormeats, than were suffered in the flames of Mary’s perse- 
cutioh. 


The distinction which is now made between war-makers 
and persecutors will hereafter be done away, and the former 
will be regarded with as great abhorrence as the latter. In- 
deed war-makers have been the most wanton and bloody 
persecutors which the patience of God ever suffered to live 
on earth. Asto the motives of those who persecute on ac- 
count of supposed erroneous opinions in religion, they cannot 
be more abominable than the motives of war-makers; and 
the delusion as to the right of rulers is probably the same in 
both cases. 

The wars on the continent of Europe, in which William 
Hil. and the Duke of Marlborough were so zealously en- 
gaged, were made on the pretext of « preserving the balance 
of power.” In such wars millions of lives and thousands of 
millions of property have been wickedly sacrificed by the 


European governments. But when have they made such 
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sacrifices to preserve the balance of justice, or the balance of 
peace! Had they been as anxious to preserve these balan. 
ces, as they have been to acquire military renown, war might 
long ago have been banished from Christendom. 

To immortalize the name and deeds of Marlborough, 
Blenheim Castle was bestowed on him and his heirs—a de- 
scription of which is given in White’s « Letters on England.” 
He says that «Parliament, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
voted half a million of pounds sterling to complete the build- 
ing.” He also describes, among other objects, a towering 
pillar with the statue of the Duke on its summit ; and on the 
sides of the pillar are inscribed—* The acts of Parliament 
which entailed the honors and estates,” and also a pompous 
account of his exploits and character, as 


* Illustrious Monuments 

Of Marlborough’s glory \ 
and 

Of Britain’s gratitude.” 


We lay no claim to the spirit of prophecy, nor do we 
need it to anticipate the day when Blenheim Castle and the 
magnificent pillar will be regarded by posterity, as, 


Deplorable, ill-judged Monuments 

Of Marlborcugn’s bloody career 
and 

Britain’s love of martial fame. 


For Marlborough “came not to save men’s lives, but to 
destroy them ;” and posterity will find out better methods of 
employing money, than that of buying wars, or encouraging 
men to murder one another. Such a manner of rewarding 
a man for his agency in producing a necdless war, and caus- 
ing the slaughter of a hundred thousand of his brethren, 
is sowing the seeds of future wars, and renders them almost 
inevitable. « Monuments and other posthumous tokens of 
great respect have much influence in: society; they rouse 
the torpid spirit, and stimulate men to go and do likewise, 
that they may be honoured in the same way.”—White’s Lel- 
ters on England, vol. i. p. 306, 
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HUMANITY TO A SOLDIER IN INDIA. 


A soLDIeR in India was condemned by a Native Court 
Martial to be shot « for desertion when on duty as a sentry, 
and for taking away twenty six ingots of silver, valued at 
1079 rupees, the property of the state placed under his 
charge.” 'The Governor General commuted the punishment, 
assigning the following reason :—* There was gross injustice 
in subjecting the cupidity of the Sepoy to the temptation 
which a number of ingots of silver, not secured in any man- 
ner, necessarily offered. The Commander in Chief is 
pleased to commute the punishment of death into five years’ 
labour on the roads.” 

Supplement to the India Gazette, March 15, 1819. 

The humane principles, adopted by the Marquis of Has- 
tings, the Governor General of India, are worthy to be 
disseminated and reduced to practice in all countries. The 
principles are these,x—That human life should not be taken 
for an offence to which the culprit was exposed by the neg- 
lect or injustice of those in power ; and that, in ordaining 
punishment, the magistrate should inquire, whether the 
crime had not occurred through some inexcusable fault on 
the part of government. 

When rulers act in character, they are as fathers to those 
over whom they bear rule. If a child has committed an of- 
fence, his parents should inquire, whether they have not 
caused the transgression by some injustice or neglect of 
duty; and when this is found to have been the fact, how 
cruel must it be in the parents to take the life of the child! 
If they have neglected to give him a virtuous education,— 
if they have taught him to defraud, to lie, to steal, or to 
murder for their advantage,—or if their own examples have 
exposed him to form vicious habits ; these things ‘should be 
duly considered in determining the kind and degree of pun- 
ishment to be inflicted. Nor should the parents hesitate to 
confess and censure what has been wrong on their part, 
while they blame or chastise their son. How shocking to 
see a father punish his child without mercy, for an offence 
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which might justly be imputed to his own neglect, or his own 
example! ‘These remarks are as applicable to rulers, as to 
parents. To prevent crimes, it is not sufficient to enact 
prohibitory laws, annexing the penalty of death. It behoves 
rulers, as far as possible, to provide for the virtuous educa- 
tion and regular employment of the young and the poor,—to 
do all in their power to prevent their becoming contaminated 
with vice and exposed to temptation,—and always to set such 
examples as others may safely imitate. 

But alas! how little has hitherto been done in this way 
for the prevention of crime! In most countries, how little 
care has been exercised by rulers to have children trained 
up in the paths of virtue, or to prevent their forming vicious 
habits! How many thousands of the poor have, in this re- 
spect, been wholly neglected! How many thousands more 
have been trained up to all manner of wickedness in armies, 
or in ships of war! How often have rulers themselves been 
of the most abandoned and profligate characters, as unwor- 


thy of personal respect or imitation, as the convicts in a 
state prison! But what object can be more abhorrent than 
that of a man acting as a legislator or a judge, ordaining 
or executing laws for the punishment of crimes, while it is 
publicly known that he himself is a wanton violator of the 
laws both of God and man! 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS ON WAR, 


Prior to the existence of Peace Socicties, some excellent 
publications on war had appeared in Britain. Since our 
last Number we have received from London copies of the 
Herald of Peace to March of the present year. These were 
accompanied by a Sermon on “ The Tendency of Christianity 
to promote Universal Peace,” deliyered at a Monthly Asso- 
ciationof Ministers. By George Burder,—and “ An Inquiry 
on the duty of Christians with respect to War.” By John 
Sheppard. We have also seen a Lecture on war, by W. J. 
Fox, with an “ Appendix,” containing remarks on Dr. Pa- 
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ley’s reasonings on the subject. From the reviews and other" 
articles contained in the Herald of Peace, it is evident that 
the public advocates for peace are multiplying ; that Minis- 
ters of the gospel of various denominations employ their 
tongues and pens to illuminate the public mind, by the diffu- 
sion of pacific sentiments, and by exposing the guilt and 
horrors of war. It must be gratifying to our readers in this 
country to know what is said and done by our British breth- 
ren, to promote peace on earth; we shall therefore enrich 
the pages of this work by articles borrowed from English 
publications. 


ON THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS OF WAR, 
[Knox’s Essays, No. C.J] 


Tue calamities attendant on a state of war, seem to have 
prevented the mind of man from viewing it in the light of an 
absurdity, and an object of ridicule as well as pity. But if 
we could suppose a superior Being capable of beholding us 
miserable mortals, without compassion, there is, I think, 
very little doubt but the variety of military maneuvres and 
formalities, the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of war,” 
and all the ingenious contrivances for the glorious purposes 
of mutual destruction, which seem to constitute the business 
of many whole kingdoms, would furnish him with an enter- 
tainment like that which is received by us from the exhibi- 
tion of a farce or a puppet-show. But, notwithstanding the 
ridiculousness of all these solemnities, we, alas! are doomed 
to feel that they are no farce, but the concomitant circum- 
stances of a most woeful tragedy. 

The causes of war are for the most part such as must dis- 
grace an animal pretending to rationality. ‘Two poor mor- 
tals, elevated with the distinction of a golden bauble on their 
heads, called a crown, take offence at each other, without 
any reason, or with the very bad one of wishing for an op- 
portunity of aggrandizing themselves by making reciprocal 
depredations. The creatures of the court, and the leading 
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men of the nation, who are usually under the influence of the 
court, resolve (for it is their interest) to support their royal 
master, and are never at a loss to invent some colourable 
pretence for engaging the nation in the horrors of war, 
Taxes of the most burthensome kind are levied, soldiers are 
collected, so as to leave a paucity of husbandmen; reviews 
and encampments succeed; and at last fifteen or twenty 
thousand men meet on a plain, and coolly shed each others 
blood, without the smallest personal animosity, or the shadow 
of a provocation. The kings, in the mean time, and the 
grandees, who have employed these poor innocent victims to 
shoot bullets at each others heads, remain quietly at home, 
and amuse themselves, in the intervals of balls, hunting 
schemes, and pleasures of every species, with reading at the 
fire-side, and over a cup of chocolate, the despatches from 
the army, and the news in the Extraordinary Gazette. Old 
Horace very truly observes, that whatever mad frolicks enter 
into the heads of kings, it is the common people, that is, the 
honest artizan, and the industrious tribes in the middle ranks, 
unoffended and unoffending, who chiefly suffer in the evil con- 
sequences. Ifthe King of Prussia were not at the head of 
some of the best troops in the universe, he would be judged 
more worthy of being tried, cast, and condemned, at the Old 
Bailey, than any shedder of blood who ever died by a halter. 
But he is a king; but he is a hero ;—those names fascinate 
us, and we enrol the butcher of mankind among their ben- 
efactors. 

When one considers the dreadful circumstances that at- 
tend even victories, one cannot help being a little shocked 
at the exultation which they occasion. I have often thought 
it would be a laughable scene, if there were not too much of 
the melancholy in it, when a circle of eager politicians have 
met to congratulate each other on a piece of good news just 
arrived. Every eye sparkles with delight; every voice is 
raised in announcing the happy event. And what is the 
cause of all this joy ? and for what are our windows illumi- 
nated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, and feasts celebrated ? 





We have had a successful engagement. We have left a 
thousand of the enemy dead on the field of battle, and only 
nine hundred of our countrymen. Charming news! it was 
a glorious battle! But before you give a loose to your rap- 
tures, pause a while; and consider, that to every one of 
these nineteen hundred, life was no less sweet than it is to 
you; that to the far greater part of them there probably 
were wives, fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, sisters, broth- 
ers, and friends, all of whom are at this moment bewailing 
that event which occasions your foolish and brutal triumph. 

The whole time of a war ought to be a time of general 
mourning, a mourning in the heart, a mourning much more 
sincere than on the death of one of those princes whose ac- 
cursed ambition is often the sole cause of war. Indeed, that 
a whole people should tamely submit to the evils of war, be- 
cause it is the will of a few vain, selfish, ignorant, though 
exalted individuals, is a phenomenon almost unaccountable. 
But they are led away by false glory, by their passions, by 
their vices. ‘They reflect not; and, indeed, if they did re- 
flect, and oppose, what would avail the opposition of unarm- 
ed myriads to the mandate of a government supported by a 
standing army? Many of the European nations are entirely 
military ; war is their trade ; and when they have no em- 
ployment at home, or near it, they blush not to let them- 
selves out to shed any blood in any cause of the best pay- 
master, Ye beasts of the forest, no longer allow that man 
is your superigr, while there is found on the face of the earth 
such degeneracy ! 

Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, conduct, 
and consequences ; but to many rulers and potentates moral- 
ity and religion appear as the inventions of politicians to 
facilitate subordination. The principal objects of crowned 
heads, and their minions, are the extension of empire, the 
augmentation of a revenue, or the annihilation of their sub- 
jects’ liberty. Their restraints in the pursuit of these objects 
are not those of morality and religion, but solely reasons of 
state, and political caution. Plausible words are used, but 
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they are only used to hide the deformity of the reai principles. 
Wherever a war is deemed desirable in an interested view, 
a specious pretext never yet remained unfound. Morality is 
as little considered in the beginning, as in the prosecution of 
war. The most solemn treaties and engagements are vio- 
lated by the governing part of the nation, with no more 
scruple than oaths and bonds are broken by a cheat anda 
villain in the walks of private life. Does the difference of 
rank and situation make any difference in the atrocity of 
crimes? If any, it renders a thousand times more criminal 
than that of a thief, the villany of them, who, by violating 
every sacred obligation between nation and nation, give rise 
to miseries and. mischiefs most dreadlul in their nature ; and 
to which no human power can say, Thus far shall ye proceed, 
and no further. Are not the natural and moral evils of life 
sufficient, but they must be rendered more acute, more nu- 
merous, and more embittered by artificial means? My heart 
bleeds over those complicated scenes of woe, for which no 
epithet can be found sufficiently descriptive. Language fails 
in labouring to express the horrors of war amid private fam- 
ilies, who are so unfortunate as to be situated on the seat 
of it. 

War, however, it will be said, has always been permitted 
by Providence. This is, indeed, true; but it has been only 
permitted as a scourge. Let a spirit and activity be exerted 
in regulating the morals of a nation, equal to that with 
which war, and all its apparatus, are attended to, and man- 
kind will no longer be scourged, neither will it be necessary 
to evacuate an empire of its members, for none will be su- 
perfluous. Let us, according to the advice of a pious 
Divine of the present age, think less of our fleets and 
armies, and more of our faith and practice. While we are 
warriors, with all our pretensions to civilization, we are 
savages, 
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THIRD REPORT OF THE SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


Tue experience of the past year has confirmed the hopes which 
have been entertained by your Committee, that the advancement 
of the cause of Peace, althouga not rapid, would continue pro- 
gressively to gain ground, ‘They have hitherto witnessed with 
peculiar satisfaction the fulfilment of their hopes; and whilst 
each succeeding year has added to the number of the avowed 
supporters of their cause, a still greater number have been led to 
examine a question of such vital imporiance to the interests of 
mankind with that attention which its importance demands—and 
have acknowledged that they have obtained more correct views 
of the nature and effects of war, and have been induced to forege 
opinions founded on the principles of pagan morality, rather than 
on the pure and peaceable principles of Christianity. 

- Your Committee have not calculated upon any very great effect 
as the results of their labours, but they are more and more con- 
vinced that an exposition of the evils and antichristian nature of 
War cannot fail to produce a considerable effect on the minds of 
reflecting men ; anil they are persuaded that the more it is in- 


vestigated in its various characteristics, the more atrocious will 
it appear, and the more apparent will be the false colouring under 
which the deformity of its features is disguised, and its enormi- 
ties palliated. ‘To effect any material change in the public mind, 


must be the work of time and unceasing exertion, for it would be 
unreasonable to anticipate the speedy accomplishment of an ob- 
ject which aims at the destruction of some of the most deeply 
rooted passions and prejudices of the human mind. By a system 
of persevering exertion, a barrier may however be raised against 
this tremendous evil, and those obstacles which are opposed to 
the abolition of War may prove to be less formidable than are 
generally supposed. However visionary the idea may be deem- 
ed, the testimony of many great and powerful men may be ad- 
duced to sanction the opinion of its practicability, considered 
merely as a political measure. If, then, the prevention of gen- 
eral war be considered attainable by the politician, surely the 
Christian, relying on the fulfilment of the Divine prophecies, 
need not despair of the possibility! Let him rather use every 
lawful moral means to effect it; and let those means be coinmen- 
surate to that light, which, powerfully aided by the Societies for 
extending the benefit of Education and the diffusion of the Holy 
Scriptures, is pervading every quarter of the a 

No new Tract bas been added to your publications since last 
year. A new edition of Tract No. 3, consisting of 10,000 copies, 
one of No. 5, consisting of 5,000 copies, and 10,000 copies of the 
Second Report, have been printed since last vear, making a 
grand total of 155,000 ‘Tracts, Reports, &c. printed since the for- 
mation of the Society. The circulation of Tracts has been cone 
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tinued, and about $0,000 have been distributed and disposed of. 
An edition of 5000 copies of the Solemn Review has been printed 
at Pyrmont, in Germany ; and these have been circulated through 
the hands of the booksellers in the principal towns in Germany 
and Switzerland, from the grand fair at Leipzig. Inquiries have 
been made for the other Tracts, but your Committee having taken 
some preliminary measures with a view to publishing in French 
and Dutch, have not yet thought it prudent to add to the number 
of Tracts in German. 

Various opportunities have been embraced for forwarding copies 
of your Tracts to different individuals on the Continent, many of 
them highly estimable from their religious and benevolent charac- 
ters; and your Committe hope that many of these will be ranked 
amongst their correspondents. 

Consistently with that respect which is at all times due to the 
constituted authorities of the country, your Committee presented 
to His Royal Highness the Prinee Regent an address, at the same 
time requesting his acceptance of a set of the Society’s publica- 
tions. ‘These were delivered into the hands of Lord Sidmouth 
by a deputation from the Cominittee, and he promised to take an 
early opportunity of presenting them to His Royal Highness. 

The intended journey of Mr. Clarkson to Aix-la-chapelle 
being made known to the Committee, an Address was prepared 
to the Congress about to assemble at that place, which your Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction to learn was circulated agreeably to 
their wishes. 

On the same occasion, an Address to the Emperor of Russia 
was presented to him, with a copy of the ‘Tracts. For an account 
of the manner in which these were received, your Committee 
refer you to some particulars of an interview of Mr, Clarkson 
with that monarch, and to the Emperor's reply to the Address of 
your Committee, which was sent to England by the Rev. Lewis 
Way. 

The proceedings of the Allied Sovereigns at the Congress, and 
their declaration, afford the pleasing hope that their influence will 
be exerted to preserve the peace which has been so happily re- 
stored to Europe. 

The amount of Subscriptions and Donations ending June 14, 
1219, is 4941. 11s 8d. making the total receipts of the society 
107Sl. 16s. 1d. Between two and three hundred new Subscribers 
are reported since last year. Additional Auxiliary Societies have 
been established within the year at Worcester, Frome, and Dun- 
dee; and a Ladies’ Association at Lymington, Hants, ‘The 
progress of the Societies previously established, which have re- 
ig to your Committee, is encotraging; and some of them 

iave been actively engaged in pursuing the objects of the Society. 
A Society 1n communication with your Committee has been 
established at Glasgow, from whose zealous and active co-opera- 
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tion your Committee anticipate the greatest assistance in this 
work, This Society has circulated some thousands of your pub- 
lications, besides several editions of ‘Tracts of their own selec- 
tion, and an excellent Address adapted for general circulation. 

The accounts from America continue to give a favourable 
statement of the progress of Peace Societies, upwards of twenty 
being now formed on that continent. ‘The Massachusetts Soci- 
ety in the year 1818 had distributed upwards of 8000 Tracts, 
and had received an accession of 246 new Members. The Society 
at New York had also circulated some thousands of Tracts, and is 
reported to be in a state of progressive increase. Besides these 
efforts, different individuals have exerted themselves with activity 
in the distribution of pamphlets. One individual, a mechanic in 
the State of New York, has published at his own expense 14,000 
copies of the Friend of Peace, and 2,500 copies of the Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War. 

Your Committee have continued to derive support from the 
Editors o! different periodical publications and newspapers, who 
have occasionally inserted articles favourable to their views. 
To the Editor of the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette they feel 
particularly indebted, for his able and valuable services, and the 
zeal with which he has espoused the cause of the Society. 

The Herald of Peace which was announced in the last Report, 
was published on the Ist of January, 1819, and has proved, as the 
Committee had anticipated, a most valuable auxiliary. To the 


Editor the Committee acknowledge their warmest obligations. 
The thanks of the Committee are also due to the Editor of the 
British Magazine for the services which he has rendered to the 
Society in that valuable miscellany. 


POEM ON DEATH, 
By Beisy Porrevs, a. mM. 


”*T was man himself 
Brought Death into the world, and man himself 
Gave keenness to his darts, quickened his pace, 
And multiply‘d destruction on mankind. 

First Envy, eldest-born of Hell, embrued 
Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which Nature never made, 
And God abhorred, 

——_——_—_—— with violence rude to break 
The thread of life ere half its length was run, 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 

With joy Ambition saw, and soon improv’d 
The execrable deed.—’T' was not enough 
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By subtle fraud to snatch a single life, 

Puny impiety ! whole kingdoms fell 

To sate the lust of power; more horrid still, 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast.—One murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero.—Princes were privileged 

To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
Tn one soft bond of amity and love? 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave, 
Artificers of death! + Still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin.—Blast the design, 

Great God of hosts ; nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at ambition’s shrine ! 


A PLAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF PIRACY. 


Tue numerous instances of piracy, and of executions for the 
crime, demand a solemn inquiry respecting the best means for 
abolishing the evil. But to apply means to the best advantage 
for the suppression or removal of the evil, it is important that its 
nature, its causes, and its extent should be well understood. 

Dictionaries inform us that piracy is “the act or practice of 
robbing on the sea,” and that a pirate is “a sea robber.” 

The definition extends to all unjust depredations on the seas, 
whether by an individual, a few associates, or a large company— 
whether without license or by order of a government—by Alge- 
rines, Europeans, or Americans—by Heathens, Mahometans, or 
Christians. The whole business of maritime robbery, im all its 
horrid forms, is clearly and justly included in the common and 
autl.orized definition of piracy. Of what an alarming extent, 
then, is the evil for which a remedy is needed ! 

Piracy, by whomsoever practised or licensed, is of the nature of 
offensive war. It is either perpetrated without any provocation, 
or innocent merchants are made to suffer for the sins of their 
rulers. In either case it is offensive war on the real sufferers. 

The practice of piracy is of ancient date. It probably originated 
in the avarice of one barbarian; and the example was followed by 
others till it became a well known but horrible practice. An em 
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terprising and successful pirate might readily obtain associates, 
who would acknowledge him as their Chief. When his followers 
became very numerous, and gained an establishment in some 
country, then the Chief might assume the title and authority of a 
King. Thus the Saxon bands that ravaged and conquered Britain 
had their Chiefs, who became Kings, after having subdued the 
country. The present King perhaps in almost every country is 
the successor if not the descendant of some ancient and renowned 
robber or pirate. 

That our readers may clearly discern the justice of classing all 
maritime depredations under the general name of piracy, let it be 
supposed that Hengist, the Saxon, commenced robbery on the 
seas as a private individual ; that, after several successful exploits, 
he obtained 5 associates, of whom he was the Chief; that as he 
continued his depredations, his followers increased to 20—to 50— 
to 100—to 500—to 1000; that he then formed an alliance with 
Horsa and invaded Britain—made a conquest of a part of the 
country and assumed the title of King—and was so acknowledged 
by his followers. Suppose also that in every stage of his advance- 
ment he practised depredation, and multiplied mischiefs according 
to the increase of his adherents :—At what stage of his progress 
did his depredations cease to be piracy? Had he any more right 
to practise or authorize depredation after he became a King, than 
he had when a Chief of 50 men, or when without any associate or 
follower? We presume he had not, and that depredation was 
piracy, and Hengist a pirate, as long as he practised robbing on 
the sea. But, when a King, he had as good a right to authorize 
depredation as any of his suceessors on the throne of Britain, or 
as the government of any other country. “ By what right,” said 
Alexander to a pirate, ‘do you infest the seas?” The pirate re- 
plied, “ By the same that you infest the universe.” This was a 
just answer, and it is applicable in all similar cases. Unlicensed 
pirates may truly affirm that they have the same right to practise 
depredation as rulers—meaning that nothing but an assumed right 
exists in either case. 

Perhaps there is no Christian nation which has not reproached 
the Algerines as pirates. But what valid reason can be given why 
all the maritime powers are not liable to the same reproach? 
The Algerines indeed capture merchant vessels from nations with 
whose government they are at war; and which of the other mar- 
itime powers does not follow the barbarous example? Is it not 
then a truth, that the reproach, so abundantly cast on the Alge- 
rines, is-unjust, or, that all the maritime powers of Christendom 
are liable to the same condemnation ? 

Besides, in every war between these Christian nations, does not 
each accuse the other of “ robbing’? merchant vessels? And are 
not these mutual accusations well founded? It so, what are the 


* 
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perpetrators but “ sea robbers ?””?—-When a merchant has his prop. 
erty taken by a privateer, or a public ship of war, is not the injus- 
tice or injury the same to him, as if it had been taken by unlicensed 
pirates? Does he not justly fix the charge of “robbery” on the 
merciless crew who despoiled him of his goods? and also on the 
government that licensed the depredation? We believe that these 
questions cannot be answered in the negative by any candid mind. 

Let us again look back to former ages. Many of the successful 
Chiefs among pirates and robbers became Kings, and thus many 
petty sovereignties were formed. ‘These Kings made war on each 
other ; the weaker were subdued, and the stronger extended their 
dominions. Thus large empires originated. Powerful govern- 
ments having been thus established by rapine and violence, laws 
were enacted by which these governments appropriated to them. 
selves the exclusive privilege of depredation. No one was now al- 
lowed to practise robbery without an order or license from those 
in power. The very practice by which these Kings, or their 
predecessors, obtained their dominions, was declared to be deserv- 
ing of death, except when authorized by themselves. Had they 
renounced the practice on the part of governments, and given an 
example of reformation, their laws against piracy might have been 
both commendable and useful. But what shall be thought of men 
who, by severe laws, appropriate to themselves the exclusive privi- 
lege of rapine and manslaughter ! 

Since Kings thus appropriated the right of depredation, other 
governments have followed the example. The several Christian 
governments, like piratical Chiefs, have made wars on each other, 
and practised depredation on a much larger scale than it has ever 
been done by unlicensed pirates. In these horrid wars, they have 
employed vast multitudes of subjects and trained them up to mis- 
chief. ‘Then, at the close of a war, thousands of these ruined men 
are dismissed and let loose upon the world to provide by rapine 
for their own subsistence. Hence the swarms of thieves, robbers 
and pirates in time cf peace. These being adepts in the arts of 
mischief and murder, lead others into the snare, and increase the 
number of candidates for state prisons and the gallows. 

We may mention another prolific source of the evil so much to 
be deprecated. Governments have been long addicted to war; 
and this savage business has been so expensive that their revenues 
have been exhausted in works of violence, and in preparations 
for war, instead of being employed for rendering their subjects 
wise, virtuous, peaceable and happy. Many of the lower classes 
of people have been educated for the business of violence and dep- 
redation, and others have been sufféred to grow up in ignorance, 
idleness and vice. Had rulers been uniformly wise and benevo- 
lent—had they dovoted their revenues to humane and virtuous 
purposes, instead of projects of ambition, avarice and revenge, 
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they might long ago have banished piracy, in all its forms, fron 
the civilized world. Civilized world! Alas! can any world, or 
any part of a world be called civilized, while licensed robbery and 
murder are celebrated as deeds of glory ! 

If the preceding observations on the nature, causes and extent of 
piracy are well founded, the principal means for its abolition are 
very obvious. 

First. Let governments openly renounce those forms of robbery, 
which have been licensed, authorized and practised by themselves. 
Three forms of sea-robbery have been practised by governments in 
time of war :—Licensed privateering—depredations by public 
ships of war on vessels belonging to an enemies country—and 
depredations on neutral commerce. The two first are uniformly 
practised in every war between maritime nations—the third was 
extensively practised both by France and Great Britain, on the 
commerce of our country, during the late war between those powers. 

Each of these forms of depredation is as perfectly unjust as the 
reprobated conduct of unlicensed pirates, and more extensive in its 
mischiefs, If, then, governments will abolish state piracy, and 
adopt for themselves the principles of justice and mercy, they will 
at once put an end to much the greater part of the robberies which 
have afflicted the world. Not only so, they will abolish the prin- 
cipal source of unlicensed piracy, by abolishing the public schools 
in which pirates have had their education. But should govern. 
ments still persist in their own forms of depredation, and continue 
their schools of depravity,—in vain will it be for them to think of 
abolishing unlicensed piracy—and cruel it will be to fit men for 
destruction, and then destroy them without mercy! How many 
men have already perished by the halter, who might have lived 
and died as virtuous, respectable and useful members of society, 
had they not been ruined in government-schools of vice!—At 
whose hands will their blood be required ! 

Second. Instead of employing their revenues to render war pop- 
ular, and to traig up men in the arts of robbery and manslaughter, 
let governments direct their attention and employ their resources 
for blessing their subjects with virtuous education and useful em- 
ployment. This course would soon diminish the evils of piracy, 
as it would prevent the rising generation from forming those dis- 
positions and habits which lead to crime and ignominious death. 

Third. Compassion is due to men who have been exposed to 
vice and misery by the baneful policy and neglects of governments. 
Perhaps there ure many who have not yet resorted to a course of 
unlicensed robbery, whose education and habits have prepared 
them for such ruinous enterprizes. These should be snatched as 
brands from the burning—placed in situations to obtain virtuous 
instruction and to acquire a comfortable subsistence by honest 
means. This step would probably prevent accessions to the num- 
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ber of pirates, and save many souls from perdition. Such a method 
for preventing crime would probably do more good than all the 
terrors of the most sanguinary laws. 

Many of those who have already commenced the practice of 
piracy, might doubtless be recovered by the power of kindness and 
persuasion. ‘They are perhaps not more deluded, nor more de. 
praved, than the greater part of those who have for many years 
been employed in similar acts of violence and depredation, under 
license or by order of governments. Some of the pirates may 
have advanced beyond the reach of human means for their recov- 
ery. The number of these will be annually decreasing by death ; 
but all that can be done should be done to recover the wicked 
from the error of their ways. By due exertions to reclaim, and 
proper efforts to prevent recruits, the piratical bands may soon be 
so diminished, that the remainder would be easily dispersed or 
subdued. The actual injuries which these depraved men have 
sustained by the ruinous policy and neglects of governments, 
should not be forgotten in the attempts to recover or subdue them. 
If their piratical wars were directed only against the persons who 
have injured them, they would have better ground to call them 
defensive wars than governments have generally had in their wars 
with each other. But if those in power would give these ruined 
mena fair example of genuine repentance and reformation, by 
openly renouncing their own forms of depredation, it might have 
a more salutary influence than any step which has yet been 
taken for the suppression of piracy. When rulers are prepared to 
give such an example, we have no doubt that they will effect a 
speedy and extensive diminution of the “ practice of robbing on 
the sea.”’ 

It can hardly be too often repeated that rulers should be as 
fathers, and govern with the kindness and solicitude of wise and 
benevolent parents. We then ask, Does it become a father— 
a Christian father, to educate his children in the practice of rapine 
and violence? And must it not be an extreme case which will 
justify him in taking the lives of his children for imitating his own 
example—and especially, to do this prior to exhibiting any evi- 
dence of reformation in himself ? 

Since the commencement of 1819, no less than seven pirates 
have been hanged in Boston ; and, from the narratives given of 
them, it appears that a// these deluded*and hardened men had 
been previously employed in some form of government-depredation ! 
We forbear a full expression of what we think and feel in view of 
these deplorable facts, and leave the subject to the serious reflec- 
tions of a Christian community. We may, however, observe, that 
the following question will one day have an impartial hearing :— 
Which deserves the greater reproach and the heavier doom, the 
parent who causes his children to form habits of depredation and 
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violence, or the children, thus ruined, who, when turned out to 
act for themselves, follow their trade to provide the means of sub- 
sistance ? 

How forcible and pertinent was the language of Wellington’s 
soldier, when about to be hanged for shooting and robbing the 
French peasant :—** Bad luck to the Duke of Wellington! He 
is no Irishman’s friend any way. I have killed many a score of 
Frenchmen by his orders, and when I just took it in my head to 
kill one on my own account, by the powers, he has tucked me up 
for it!’—So many of the pirates may perhaps justly say—We 
have robbed many vessels by order of government, and were 
applauded tor our deeds ; but when we “ toék it in our heads” to 
rob on our “ own account,” we were soon doomed to the gallows! 


EXPLANATION OF THINGS WONDERFUL. 


How came public war to be the resort of Christian nations, to decide 
the quarrels of rulers ? 


Whence did the laws of war derive their barbarous character ? 


How did the bloody profession of arms obtain its astanishing popu- 
larity ? 


To men of benevolent minds, who have not thoroughly exam- 


ined the subject, these interrogations present difficulties which 
seem to them unaccountable. But the facts suggested in the 
“Plan for the Abolition of Piracy,” will throw light on the 
questions and lead to a solution of the difficulties. 

As the successful Chiefs among robbers and pirates acquired 
wealth, crowns and dominions by rapine and violence, a daz- 
zling lustre was thrown around these atrocities which bewildered 
the minds of the heedless multitude. Having by such means 
gained an establishment, it became an object with these Chiefs to 
support the delysion, by cultivating the highest respect for martial 
deeds, lest their own characters should sink in public estimation. 
Individuals who had contributed much to the elevation of these 
Chiefs were abundantly rewarded with wealth and honors; and 
this increased the splendor and the charms of the military pro- 
fession. ‘The descendants and successors of such royal and noble 
robbers, were naturally induced to extol the sanguinary exploits of 
their fathers, by which they obtained wealth and power. Thus 
the delusive influence has been transmitted from father to son, and 
from age to age. 

When rulers, such as we have described, professed the Christian 
religion, from motives of policy rather than love to its precepts ; 
they of course retained their passion for military fame, and made 
their religion a cloak for their crimes. The laws of war were 
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originally the laws of barbarians—made according to their own 
hearts. These laws, with some modifications and improvements, 
are now the laws of war among nations called civilized ; but they 
are still a “* barbarous code,”’ and far more worthy to be denomi- 
nated the laws of robbers and pirates than the laws of Christian 
nations. For they justify deeds as horrible and unrighteous as 
anv pirate or murderer can desire to perpetrate. 

We may also remark, as a melancholy fact, that among the 
numerous descendants and successors of those barbarian Chiefs 
who acquired crowns, there have been but few who were worthy 
of the name of Christians, or who appear to have been governed 
by purer motives or Wetter principles than those by which their 
ancestors acquired dominion. Hence, the rights, the property 
and the lives of subjects, and the principles of oe vanity, religion 
and justice, have all been made subordinate to the glory of the 
military profession, and wantonly sacrificed to the Juggernaut, 
martial glory !—an lpox which is at once the boast and the re- 
proach of every Christian country ! 

On such grounds we may rationally account for the frequent 
appeals to arms—for the inhuman character of the laws of war, 
and for the bancful popularity of the military profession.—On the 
same grounds, also, we may account for all the supposed neces- 
sity of public war. As soon as the several governments shall 
prefer “ the wisdom that is from above” to the diabolical wisdom 
which descended from robbers and pirates, they may safely com. 
mence the work of beating their swords into ploughshares.— 
And blessed wili be those mf who shall lead the way to such a 
reformation. 

Let Christians then of every name unite in one grand and be 
nevolent effort, to persuade and enable the rulers of nations to 
abandon the policy of ancient robbers,—and to adopt, as the rule 
of their conduct towards each other, the just and benign precepts 
of the Prince of peace. 


THE SWORD AND THE PLOUGHSHARE, 
(Imitated from the Italian of Grillo." ) 


As in this world of chance and change 

Incongruous characters must range, 
They sometimes strangely meet : 

Unwonted guest in sylvan scene, 

A Sword, upon the village green, 
Beheld a Ploughshare set. 


* The three introductory lines, and the fifth and seventh stanzas, have 
been added to the original Fable. 
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‘¢ How I lament thy abject state! 

Mid rustics, doomed by adverse fate, 
To live in dust and clay ! 

T, in the hand of Mars may shine, 

Or grasped by Pallas, maid divine, 
Emit a brighter ray : 


I then shall flash with lightning gleam— 
At my command the sanguine stream 
Shall flow ’mid corses pale— 
Or, should my pride of strength arise, 
I rule the nations’ destinies, 
While law and justice fail.” 


“And I,” the Ploughshare calm replied, 

“I should abhor, with barbarous pride, 
In human blood to lave; 

I joy the wide champaign to view, 

Where fern and dock and thistles grew. 
With yellow harvests wave. 


*‘ I too, could such a tribute please, 
Might boast beyond the eastern seas, 
The triumphs of my sway ; 

As public proof of just respect, 
Imperial hands my course direct, 
Through fields of rich Cathay. 


*¢ But I such vain applause disclaam— 
T slight the candidate for fame, 

With barren laurels crowned ; 
More dear is humble life to me, 
And I my highest honour see 

In shedding blessings round. 


“Nor thou my lowly toil deride, 
For thou must bend ¢hy heart of pride, 
My useful arts to learn ! 
Yes—‘lambs with wolves shall range the mead, 
And flowery bands the tiger lead, 
And Swords to Ploughshares turn. 


939 


Note. For this article on “The Sword and the Ploughshare,” 
we are indebted to the Hzratp or Peace. War is the grand ene- 
my of Agriculture, and has long held a baneful preeminence. 
It has been regarded as the Friend and Protector of the farmer, 
while in truth it devours and destroys the fruits of his labor, im- 
pedes his progress, endangers his welfare and liberty, oppresses 
him with taxes without number and without mercy,—and demands 
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something of the “ price of blood” to be paid on almost every 
article which he eats, or drinks, or wears,—but never says, “ It is 
enough.” 

We rejoice in the laudable exertions of our fellow citizens, to 
raise the dignity of Agriculture. In a letter to the Editor of the 
Rural Magazine, Mr Adams, formerly President of the United 
States, observes—“ As Agriculture is the nursing mother of all, 
it cannot be too assiduously cultivated ; nor is it likely to be too 
much honoured, while mercantile profits are so much greater and 
military glory is esteemed the highest glory.”—It is pleasing to 
behold a large number of our most eminent statesmen of different 
politics, laying aside party animosities, uniting and employing thieir 
talents to advance the Agriculture of our country. Former 
Presidents of the United States, their Secretaries and many other 
men of high standing, are now officers or members of Agricultural 
Societies, and take an active part in promoting their laudable 
objects. 

Men are fond of the race for distinction and preeminence ; and 
we hope that in future this race will be run by our countrymen in 
the paths of peace, agriculture and public utility—in providing 
and multiplying the means of human subsistence, improvement, 
and happiness—in endeavours to excel, not in doing mischief but 
in doing good. We shall only add, that all the friends of Agri- 
culture should be in heart, in profession and in practice, the ene- 
mies of war and the friends of peacey—and that many of them are 
really of this description. 


RECENT ANNUAL REPORTS OF PEACE SOCIETIES, 


We have just received the Second Report of the New York Peace 
Society ; and have seen in a Newspaper on extract from the Second Re- 
port of the Rhode Island and Providence Plantations Peace Society. 
Many thousands of these Reports are probably now in circulation; but 
we shall give an extract from each :— 


New Fork Report. 


Tue operations of the Society during the past year, though not 
very extensive, have, your Committee believe, contributed in no 
small degree to the furtherance of their object. The exertions of 
the Committee have been chiefly occupied in the circulation of the 
best publications, tending to show that war is inconsistent with the 
Christian religion, and’ the real interests of mankind. Besides a 
large edition of the Report of last year, of “ Tract No. ILI, The 
Question of War reviewed,” a considerable number of the Tracts 
previously published by the Society, Letters to Governor Strong, 
and some minor publications, the Committee have distributed 
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about 1500 of different numbers of “ The Friend of Peace,” and 
some hundreds of Tracts and Addresses, received from the Lon- 
don, Glasgow, and other Peace Societies. One hundred copies of 
the Report read at our last Anniversary, and one entire set and 25 
copies of No. XIV. of the Friend of Peace, have been sent to the 
London Peace Society ; 50 copies of the Report, and a few copies 
of the other publications, to the Glasgow Peace Society ; 50 copies 
of the Report to the Massachusetts, and 50 to the Rhode Island, 
Peace Societies; 300 copies of the Report, 100 each of Nos. 
XIV, XV, and XVI, of the Friend of Peace, 6 Reports of the 
London Society, and 6 each of their Tracts I toIV, and 24 Ad- 
dresses of the Glasgow Society, were forwarded to Yale College, 
in New Haven, for distribution at the Commencement. 


Rhode Island Report. 


Tuers have been printed and purchased the past year, in be- 
half of the Society, 8736 Tracts, of which, 8000 copies of the 
“ Address of the Glasgow Peace Society ” were attached to the 
Rhode Island Almanack. ‘This mode of circulating information 
upon the subject of war we find highly useful, and are happy to 
state that it meets the approbation of the friends of peace, both in 
Europe and America, who propose following the example There 
have been distributed among the members of this Society 236 
copies of the Friend of Peace, and 500 copies of the Second An- 
nual Report. These Tracts have been favorably received, and 
several within our knowledge have been convinced by reading 
them, of the impropriety of shedding the blood of their fellow- 
creatures, and have adopted different views upon the subject of 
war. 

There have been added to this Society the past year 20 mem- 
bers, which make our present number 114. Although our addi- 
tions have not been great, yet we have reason to believe that the 
number of the friends of peace in this State is constantly augment- 
ing. But we have reason to lament the death of two valuable 
members, one of whom was the 2d Vice-President of the Society.* 
We condole with our brethren of the Massachusetts and Maine 
Peace Societies in the loss of several valuable members, especially 


with the latter, in the death of their worthy President, the Rev. 
Dr. Appleton. 


* Benjamin Gardiner, Esq 
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PROGRESS OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


So recently as 1770, the African Slave-trade was popular in 
Europe and America; it was encouraged and supported as a 
lucrative, laudable and necessary commerce. The few philan- 
thropists who then opposed this traffic were deemed fanatics. 

Prior to 1780 considerable light was thrown on the subject by 
the discussions which accompanied the American Revolution. 

In 1783 the Federal Constitution was formed. Its venerated 
framers, having fought seven years for liberty, were ashamed ex- 
plicitly to name the traffic in slaves as a thing to be tolerated 
among a free people ; and they had a presentiment that the time 
was at hand when such a commerce would be exploded and abhor- 
red as a crime. But so imperfect or so limited was the light 
which then prevailed; that an article, cautiously expressed but well 
understood, was inserted in the Constitution to restrain Congress 
from making any law to suppress the slave trade prior to 1808. 
As soon, however, ag it was permitted by the Constitution, an act 
was passed prohibiting the further importation of Slaves into the 
United States. But this law has often been evaded, and too fre- 
quently violated with impunity. 

Since the commencement of 1820, provisions have been made 
by Congress, more effectually to suppress the Slave-trade ; and it 
is now declared to be piracy and punishable with death. 

Such then has been the change in public sentiment, that a traffic 
or practice, which 50 years ago was generally deemed just and ne- 
cessary, is now ranked among the most flagitious crimes, as de- 
serving the severest penalty. 

We shall not stop to show the consistency of this law with 
another of nearly the same date, nor attempt to illustrate the dif- 
ference between trading in foreign human flesh and that of domestic 
growth ; but we congratulate the friends of justice on the actual 
progress of light and philanthropy. 

More light will yet arise on the subject of the Slave-trade and 
slavery ; but our object is to encourage the friends of peace. The 
War-trade is the father of the Slave-trade, and its crimes and 
mischiefs are of greater extent. From the progress of sentiment 
in respect to the child, we may infer what will hereafter be the 
public opinion in regard to its more abominable parent. 

It is now clearly seen that those governments were awfully de- 
luded who supposed they had a right to authorize the Slave-trade. 
How horrible do those acts of government now appear which 
licensed subjects to go to the coasts of Africa, to buy or steal hu- 
man beings, to tear them from all they held dear on earth, trans- 
port them to a foreign land, and sell them, like beasts, into a state 
of slavery ! What then in a future day will be thought of those 
tulers who instigate, encourage, and make war—who authorize 
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wholesale murder and depredation—who call into the field vast 
armies of men and excite them to butcher one another, and who 
spread desolation and ruin among innocent people who never did 
them any harm? Will not posterity deny the right of rulers in 
these cases, as enlightened men now deny their right to make 
human flesh an article of commerce? Will they not also apply 
the term piracy to all maritime depredations, the term robbery to 
plundering on land, and the term murder to the homicides of war? 
Will not the abominations of the War-trade and its promoters be 
held in more abhorrence in fifty years to come, than the Slave- 
trade and its agents are at the present time? Does it not then 
behove those who are anxious for posthumous fame and the grate- 
ful respect of posterity, to adopt some more excellent way, than 
either trafficking in human beings, or promoting the games of 
public war? As the inhuman Slave-dealer is now regarded with 
horror, as an enemy to the best interest of his species; so it will 
fare with the boasting War-dealer in a still more enlightened age 
of the world. In respect to the fame of all barbarous and san- 
guinary customs, old things will pass away, and a more philan- 
thropic scale of glory will be established,—a scale by which the 
promoters of peace and happiness will rise, and the promoters of 
war and mischief will sink in public estimation. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. By a late act of Congress the Slave-trade has been pronounced pi- 
racy. See the article on the Progress of Public Sentiment. 

Il. **An act was passed by the Legislature of New York, at the close of 
the late session, exempting all persons, having religious scruples against 
bearing arms, from the performance of military duty in time of peace, 
without requiring trom such persons the payment of any fine or commu. 
tation whatever in lieu of such service.”*  T'he A: former, June 1820. 

We sincerely regret that Massachusetts, the boasted cradle of civil 
and religious liberty, is so far behind her sister state in this important 
affair; and that peaceable men, by her laws, are still exposed to fines or 
imprisonments for conscientiously declining to learn the art of killing their 
brethren! Can there be greater folly than that of punwhing men tor pa- 
cific principles and dispositions? 

Ill. News of important events in Spain had been received prior to our 
last Number—which we forbore to mention as favourable occurrences, 
lest the next news should be, that the horrors of the French Revolution 
had been revived in Spain. But such moderation has been displayed by 
the Spaniards, that we now hope they are destined to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty and to give an example of Revolution which will be glorious to 
themselves und beneficial to the world. 

IV. A Ladies’ Association has been formed in England to aid the “ So- 
ciety for Promoting Permanent and Universal Peace.” We believe this 


* This article is given as we found it in Tar Rerormen—we have not 
seen any confirmation of it in any Newspaper, but we hope the statement 
18 Correct. 
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example will be imitated on an extensive scale in every country. Were 
women in general to combine and employ their influence in favour of 
peace, they would soon free themselves and their brethren from the perils 
and calamities of public war, and thus become the conquerors of the 
world and the crory of man. For men will cease to fight when women 
shall cease to smile at their sanguinary deeds. In the “ Historical Ac- 
count of the Indian Nations,” Mr. Heckewelder says that, “ among these 
nations wars are never brought to an end but by the interference of the 
weaker sex.”"—And that “ they, by their moving speeches, persuade the 
enraged cymbatants to bury their hatchets and make peace with each 
other.’—Whiat then may not Christian women do by their powerful elo- 
quence to preserve the peace of nations ! 

V. Every new and well written publication on the subject of war or in 
favour of pexce, may justly be regarded as an auspicious occurrence, 
Besides the British publications and American reports which have already 
been mentioned, we have the pleasure of stating that a very good Address 
to the East Haddam Branch of Massachusetts Peace Society, by the Rev. 
S. Blakslee, has been published in Connecticut; and an article on Pri- 
vateering, occupying thirty pages, has appeared in the last Number of the 
North American Review, which deserves and will doubtless receive re. 
spectful attention from intelligent politicians and philanthropists in the 
United States and other countries. 

VI. Since the last Number, several new members, of respectable stand- 
ing, have been added to the M. P. S.—and we are informed that a Branch 
or Auxiliary Society is about to be organized at Sackets Harbor, in New 
York. 


NOTICES TO MEMBERS OF M. P. S. 


In conformity to a recommendation of the Committee of Finance, ap- 
proved by Board of M. P.S. “ the Treasurer is to use his exertions to cul- 
lect the subscriptions for each year within the year, and as early in such 
year as is practicable ; and he is authorized to employ such person or per- 
sons as may be necessary to collect such subscriptions, and also arrearages, 
at the expense of the Society.” At the Annual Meeting in December he is 
to present a Report to be published, exhibiting not only the amount 
received, but “the number and «mount of outstanding subscriptions.” 

It is hoped that the Members of the Society will be so punctual as not 
to suffer any delinquency to be pubdished, or much expense to be incurred. 

The present state of the funds of the Society do not permit the Report 
of the Committee of Inquiry to be published at present as a separate 
Tract. The Report is now under the cons‘deration of a Committee who 
wish to make the best use of it to promote the objects of the Society. 
It contains the fruits of much investigation. 


Any person may become a Member of the Society, entitled to the Tracts 
for the present year by paying one dollar; or by paying three collars he 
may become a member, entitled to a copy of the eighteen Numbers of the 
Friend of Peace prior to 1820, and to copies of all the Numbers and 
Tracts of the present year. 

Copies of the Solemn Review and of all the Nos. of the Friend of Peace 
are constantly for sale at the Boston Bookstore, by Cummings & Hilliard, 
and by J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Sircet, Boston. 

J. W. Burditt is assistant Treasurer, and will receive subscriptions and 
deliver copies to any who wish to become members. 
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THE CASE OF MICHAEL POWERS REVIEWED. 


“Tux right of self defence never ceases. It is among the most 


sacred, and is alike necessary to nations and individuals.”—President’s 
Message, 1818. 


Such is the ambiguity of language that men of opposite 
opinions may often adopt the same propositions. The 
“right of self-defence” is admitted by all; still there is a 
great diversity of opinion, as to the temper which may 


properly be displayed, and the means which may justly be 
employed in the various cases of injury and aggression. 
The language of the President of the United States, which 
we have selected, as the motto for this article, was probably 
understood by the lovers of war, as importing that, in 1818, 
our government had just grounds for commencing a defen- 
sive war on Spain. But 18 months subsequent to that mes- 
sage, the President recommended still longer forbearance. 
In the mean time, he exercised « the right of self-defence” 
by negotiations, arguments and remonstrances. If instead 
of this course, there had been an immediate resort to arms, 
many thousands of our citizens and as many Spaniards, 
who are now alive, would probably before this day have 
been hurried into eternity ; and a lamentable train of crimes 
and miseries would have been entailed on the people of the 
two nations. In this case every philanthropist will appreve 


the forbearing policy which has been pursued by our gov- 
ernment. 
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We agree with tho President, that « the right of self-de- 
fence is alike necessary to nationsand individuals ;” and 
we have been shocked by comparing the conduct of « indi- 
viduals,” who have been executed for murder, robbery or 
piracy, with the conduct of nations, in what they denomi- 
nate defensive wars. The case of Michael Powers, who 
was recently executed in Boston for the murder of Timothy 
Kennedy, demands a rehearing=—and it may yet lead to 
some useful reflections and results, The statement of the 
case by Powers, while under sentence of death, was proba- 
bly as correct and as deserving of credit, as the usual state- 
ments in war manilestoes. We shall give a summary of 
his narrative in regard to the aggressions of Kennedy. 

Powers and Kénnedy were cousins, and both from Ireland. 
When Kennedy was about to come to this country, Powers, 
as a friend, lent bim « nine pounds five shillings ;” which 
gum was to be paid by his “ earliest earnings” after his 
arrival. But Powers was “ sadly disappointed ;” Kennedy 
“said nothing about paying him,” but “shunned him,” 
and * abused him when reminded of the debt.” After long 
waiting, Powers had recourse to the law; but unfortunate- 
ly he had no note nor any “evidence of his demand.” 
The case was submitted to referees, who decided againt Pow- 
ers. He was therefore left without any legal means for the 
recovery of his debt, and was much exasperated. 

« But the right of self-defence never ceases”—Powers 
docs not say what he did further to “ redress” the wrong ; 
yet, from the facts which appeared on his trial, it is pretty 
evident that he formed a settled purpose to revenge the 
injury by war ; that after repeated declarations of an inten- 
tion to kill Kennedy, he invited him to his house and ex- 
ecuted his purpose with an axe ; that he buried the remains 
of his victim, and took as plunder, his trunk, clothes, and 
money, and fled to Philadelphia with a view to return to 
Ireland, 
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We do not say that the manifesto of Powers is a correct 
statement of the aggressive acts of Kennedy ; still had he 
been able to prove to the court all his allegations, these would 
not have saved him from the gallows. Admitting, however, 
the correctness of his narrative, we verily believe that his 
war on Kennedy was as properly defensive and just, as the 
greater number of public wars which have been so denom- 
inated.* 

Had our nation made war on Spain for the « five millions 
of dollars,” which have been so long the subject of dispute, 
their conduct would have been, in several respects, of a more 
horrible character than the war of Powers on Kennedy. 
Five millions of dollars is a very small sum for our nation 
to lose, or to go to war about, when compared with “ nine 
pounds five shillings” for such a man as Powers; and “ the 
Fight of self-defence is alike necessary to individuals and 
nations.” In this view of the matter, the conduct of Pow- 
ers may be as fairly vindicated, as that of any nation or 
government which makes war for similar provocafions, 
whatever may be the amount of property in dispute. In 
other views of the subject, the war of Powers was far less 
unjust and abominable than public wars in general. 

First. Powers aimed his war directly and only against 
the man who had offended him. 

Second. He carried on his war without compelling or 
enticing innocent people to expose their lives in fighting 
his battles. 


* Dr. M’Leod, in his “ Five Discourse,” says,—Defensive War is The 
application of force from one Commonwealth to another for the purpose of 
preventing or redressing actual injuries infficted or about to be infficted. As 
tothe equity of the war, little depends on the magnitude of the injury. 
It is for the offended party to judge of the proper measure of its own 
patience under suffering, and of the time and place in which it is expe- 
dient to seek redress.” 

This definition accords with the laws of war and the general practice 
of governments,—and with the practice of Michael Powers! Therefore, 
as “the right of self-defence is alike necessary to nations and individ. 
uals,” will it not clearly follow, that the conduct of Powers was as jus 
tifiable as what is generally called defensive war? 
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Third. Powers made no parade to give celebrity to his 
sanguinary exploit. Among his preparations for war, we 
hear of no public prayers fur the success of his arms; and 
after the victory, we hear nothing of festivals, triumphs, 
and public rejoicings. 

But governments, in what they call defensive war, adopt 
a far more exceptionable course. ‘They make war on un- 
offending subjects for the alleged offences of rulers ; they 
entice or compel innocent people to expose their lives in 
the work of human slaughter; they solicit public prayers 
for the aid of Heaven, not only to protect their troops in the 
hour of danger, but to enable them to destroy brethren 
as innocent as themselves; and if victory is obtained by 
the slaughter of thousands of friends and ten thousands of 
the opposing army, the bloody event is celebrated at great 
expense, and the most horrible exploits are blazoned as 
deed sof glory. 

Besides, in making their pretended defensive wars on the 
innocent of another country, rulers actually make aggres- 
sive War on their own subjects, by exposing their lives in 
needless contests, taking their property to defray the expen- 
ses of their quarrels, and filling their country with crime, 
mourning and wretchedness. 

Suppose that Powers, instead of the course he adopted, 
had hired a bard of bloody men,—had sent them to Ireland 
and killed 20 or 30 of Kennedy’s friends and relations, and 
plundered their habitations ; then, on the return of these 
murderers, had proclaimed his victory, exhibited his trophies 
and appointed a day of festivity and rejoicing :—would 
not this have been a striking miniature of the pretended 
defensive wars in which Christian hations have acquired 
their boasted but bloody renown? 

It is probable that by « false colors” or pretences, Ken- 
nedy was “decoyed” into the house of Powers, and there 
murdered in a defenceless state. In a similar manner an 
Indian Chief and Francis the Prophet lost their lives in the 
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Seminole war. Conduct of this odious character has often 
been practised and justified in the wars of nations. 

It will be said that the war of Powers on Kennedy was 
a war of revenge, and not strictly a war in “ self-defence.” 
This is very true ; but it was just such a war as bewildered 
nations call defensive war; nor have they, in general, any 
better plea to justify their wars, than might have been ur- 
ged by Powers in his own vindication. To “redress” 
wrongs and prevent further aggressions, are the common 
pretexts for what is called defensive war; and on such 
ground, the crime of Powers has often been multiplied fifty 
thousand fold, and celebrated as glorious deeds of patriot- 
ism. 

Had it not been for the atrocious sentiment, that « one 
murder makes a villian; millions, a hero ;” the counsellors 
for Powers might have made a formidable defence on the 
ground of the «laws of war,” and the ExaMPLEs of rulers 
of every country. 

It must doubtless be shocking to Christians to think, that 
the greater part of the homicides of war are as perfectly 
unjust and atrocious, as the deed for which Michael Powers 
was hanged. But we wish them seriously to inquire on 
what ground they can be considered as less unjust, while 
in fact, the innocent are made to suffer for crimes, or pre- 
tended crimes, which they never committed. 

Whatever abatement of guilt the righteous Judge may 
make for the delusions which accompany the murders of 
war, we are fully pursuaded, that nine in ten of all the 
wars of Christendom have been as perfectly wanton, unjust, 
and unnecessary, as the war of Powers on Kennedy. His 
war became necessary from the vivlence and delusion of 
his passions ; and to a similar source we may justly impute 
the supposed necessity of wars in general. Had Powers 
adopted the Christian maxim,—ZJt is better to suffer wrong 
than do wrong, his war and all its consequences, might have 
been avoided, with honor and advantage to himself. On 
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the same principle and with the same ease, the calamities 
of public war might be avoided to the honor and advantage 
of all nations. 

It is easily seen that among men in private stations, a 
spirit of forbearance one towards another is highly condu- 
cive to the welfare of society, and to the safety of individu- 
als. On what rational grounds then can it be supposed, 
that an opposite spirit should be displayed by men in public 
stations, or by the rulers of different countries one towards 
another ? ‘To be consistent, those who rule over men 
should either exemplify the spirit of forbearance, or cease 
to punish their subjects for private acts of revenge and 
murder. When rulers themselves shall show by their ex- 
amples a proper respect for human life, private murders 
will be less frequent. 

The comparisons and conclusions exhibited in this article 
have probably been as shocking to the writer, as they will 
be to any of his readers. Nothing short of a deep conviction 
of their justice, and a strong desire to dispel the delusive 
clouds which have surrounded public war, could have 
induced him thus to expose its enormity, by comparing its 
general practice with an odious instance of private revenge 
and murder. He now earnestly requests that every intel- 
ligent reader would reflect seriously on the numerous wars 
which have been denominated defensive, just, and necessary, 
—and consider how very few of them have been made on 
better principles, or conducted with less injustice, than the 
war of Powers on Kennedy. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE IN THE EARL OF EFFINGHAM. 


In the time of the American Revolution, the Earl of 
Effingham held a commission im the British army; but 
when the regiment in which he served was ordered to 
America, he wrote a letter of resignation to the Secretary 
of War, in which he said, «I cannot without reproach 
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from my own conscience consent to bear arms against my 
fellow-subjects in America, in what to my discernment is 
not a clear cause.” Gordon’s Histury. 

Very few of our countrymen will censure this conduct 
of the Earl, It ought not, however, to be approved on the 
ground, that we were the people, against whom he refused 
to fight ; but on this principle, that no man should consent 
“to bear arms against fellow”-beings «+ in what” to his own 
“ discernment is not a clear cause.” 

This nobleman had too much light to suppose that rulers 
are infallible judges of right and wrong, or that it was his 
duty to fight in conformity to their wishes or passions, when 
he believed the war to be needless or unjust. Nor did he 
imagine that their mandate could free him from the charge 
of bloodguiltiness, should he engage insuch a war. He was 
too well informed to think that governments have a right 
to do or to authorixe acts of injustice,—or that subjects are 
under any moral obligations to obey what they believe to 
be unjust commands, affecting the lives of their brethren. 
He claimed and exercised a right which every man ought 
to claim and exercise in a similar case. For the principle 
is as applicable to soldiers as to officers. 

This principle, properly cultivated and extended, will 
soon render wars less frequent and less sanguinary. Had 
all the officers of the British army possessed such views 
of the war, such a conscience, and such independence of 
mind, as were displayed by the Earl of Effingham,—what 
asaving there would have been, not only of property but 
of life. Rulers will be more cautious in respect to engaging 
in war, in proportion as their subjects become more enlight- 
ened and disposed to examine the merits of a contest. And 
when the people of different nations shall be made to under- 
Stand, that, in public wars in general, the innocent of both 
parties are sacrificed to the ambition, avarice, or revenge 
of the guilty, without any real service to their country,— 
where will men in power find armies to become the dupes of 
sueh an inhuman policy ? 
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‘REVIEW OF THE WARS OF BRITAIN, No. 6, 


Un the decease of Queen Anne, George I. ascended the 
British throne in 1714. «« We are now arrived,” says Big- 
land, «‘ at the most happy era in British history, the accession 
of the illustrious House of Brunswick, under whose benig- 
nant auspices, these kingdoms have attained a degrce of 
prosperity and freedom, unparalleled in the annals of past 
ages.” 

From such an introduction it would be natural for the 
uninformed reader to expect some evidence that the Britons 
had become more pacific and less disposed to war than their 
ancestors of earlier times. How great then must be his 
disappointment on finding that from the commencement of 
the reign of George I. to the present day, the people of 
Britain have been more than two thirds of the time employ- 
ed in the work of destroying their fellow-men; that they 
have encouraged and pursued the business of war as the 
most glorious of all the arts and sciences, and that, in this 
career, they have involved themselves in a debt which has 
no parallel in the history of the world ! 

In the twelve years’ reign of George I. there were two 
insurrections in Scotland in favour of the Pretender, two 
wars with Spain, and a war with Sweden and with Russia. 
These, however, were of short duration. 

George II. began his reign in 1727. In the former part 
of this reign the people of England enjoyed an uncommon 
interval of peace. But in 1739, war was made on Spain; 
and soon after, the nations of Europe seem to have run mad. 
Alliances were formed, which involved nearly all the Euro- 
pean powers in a long and sanguinary conflict, in which 
many hundreds of thousands of human victims were sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of princes, statesmen, and generals. 
England as usual took a part ih the wars of the continent ; 
and during this contest there was another bloody struggle 
m Scotland in favour of the Pretender. The peace of Aix 
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la Chapelle in 1748 suspended for a time the continental 
war in Europe; but this war had spread to India, and 
between France and England it was carried on in that 
quarter of the world to 175%. The next year a war com- 
menced between these two powers relating to their claims 
anid possessions in North America. Before this contest 
was closed, another war occurred between Britain and the 
natives of India. The flames of war were also rekindled 
between the European powers; and Germany was again 
doomed to see her « fertile fields and her opulent cities de- 
vastated by contending armies.” In this war, also, England 
engaged. During these convulsions, George IL. closed his 
life in 1760. He had reigned 3% years,—about 20 of which 
had been spent in offering human sacrifices by war! 

George LILI. commenced his reign while the nation was 
engaged in wars both in Europe and America. These 
contests were still prolonged, and in 1762 another war with 
Spain was added to the list. Peace was again restored in 
17658. 

In 1767 the British government made war in India, on 
Hyder Ally, which was of more thau two years’ duration. 
In 177% another war in India was made by the British on 
the Rohillas, the duration of which is not stated by Mr. 
Bigland. 

In April 1775 the war commenced between Great Britain 
and her American colonies, which was prolonged to 1783. 
In its progress it involved a war with France, a war with 
Spain, and a war with Holland, and ended in the dismem- 
berment of the British empire. 

During the contest with the American colonies, in 1778, 
a war broke out in India, between the British and the Mah- 
rattas, and soon after, another war with Hyder Ally, which 
continued to 1784 ‘Then a peace was concluded with Tip- 
poo Saib, son and successor of Hyder Ally. But in 1790 
& war was made by Britain on the same Tippoo Saib, 
which continued to 1792. 
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in 1793 Britain engaged in a war with the Revolutionary 
Government of France, which was prolonged to 1802. Du- 
ring this contest there was a formidable and destructive 
rebellion in Ireland in 1798, and what Mr. Bigland calls 
‘¢a glorious war” in India in 1799 with Tippoo Saib. It 
may also be added, that in 1801 England was engaged, not 
enly in « hostilities with France,” but also with * Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Russia.” 

The peace of Amiens in 1802 was of no longer duration 
than one year. The war between Britain and France 
then recommenced, In its course it involved nearly all the 
powers of Europe on one side or the other, and extended 
its ravages to every quarter of the world. Prior to its 
termination in Europe, it occasioned a war between Great 
Britain and the United States, which did not end till 
1815. 

In the same year Napoleon Bonaparte made his escape 
from Elba, arrived in France, rekindled the flames of war, 
and in a short time occasioned the destruction of more, 
perhaps, than a hundred thousand men. In this short war 
Great Britain shared largely, and lost many thousands of her 
troops at the horrible battle of Warterloo. But as though 
this shocking series of wars and calamities had been in- 
sufficient, a great part of the time since the peace of Europe 
was proclaimed, the British nation has been at war with 
the natives of India. George III. died in the sixtieth year 
of his reign; nearly 50 of which had been employed by his 
subjects in the savage work of manslaughter! A detailed 
account of the wars and slaughters of this reign would fill 
many volumes and sicken the heart of every benevolent 
reader. It is not possible to state with any precision, the 
number of human sacrifices offered by Great Britain of 
her own subjects during the reign of George IIL. nor the 
number of human beings of other countries who have been 
destroyed by her troops and ships of war; but it is believed 
that the aggregate of the whole would be equal to the num- 
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ber of all the male inhabitants above 18 years of age now 
living on the island of Great Britain! This is indeed an 
awful amount of sacrifice and slaughter for one king or one 
government to account for at the tribunal of God! 

Such, however, is the insanity which always accompanies 
war, that there is little reason to doubt, that the people of 
Britain bave been made to believe, that each of her innu- 
merable wars was just and necessary. Nor shall we deny 
that they were all rendered necessary by the barbarous 
principles, passions and policy, which have for ages gov- 
erned the conduct of men in power. But when these nume- 
rous wars shall be examined impartially, and on enlightened 
principles, it will perhaps appear, that every one of them 
might have been avoided, had the genuine’spirit of Christian 
love and forbearance been duly exercised by the rulers of 
that country. 

The people of the United States will doubtless admit, that 
the first war of Britain on this country might have been 
avoided, had her rulers been governed by Christian princi- 
ples and a Christian spirit. Yet on the maxims and prin- 
ciples of government, which were then popular in Europe, 
that war, on the part of Britain, was unavoidable, and 
perhaps as just and necessary as almost any war in which 
she has been engaged for ten centuries. ‘There was not 
probably any colonies on earth less oppressed by their 
government than the American colonies prior to the Revo- 
lution; nor any government in Europe which would not 
have made war on subjects for such causes as Britain made 
war on us. Still we believe that war to have been perfectly 
unjust, and one which might easily have been avoided on 
pacific principles. 

We repeat, that our Review of the Wars of Britain has 
not been undertaken for the purpuse of reproaching the 
country of our ancestors, nor to represent our British 
brethren as sinners above all other nations ; but to exhibit 
the horrible fruits of the war-policy which has been so 
popular in the world. It will doubtless be admitted, that 
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no nation on earth has expended more property in prepa- 
rations for war, than Britain. They have made an ample 
experiment of the doctrine «that preparations for war are 
the best means of preserving peace,” and have they not 
proved it to be false and pernicious? By acting on this 
principle—by being ever ready to revenge real or imaginary 
wrongs, and by their efforts to excite and cherish the love 
of martial glory, have they not been subjected to the calam- 
ities of war, more than half the time for 1800 years ?—have 
they not sacrificed millions of their own people, and mur- 
dered millions of their brethren of other countries? Yet 
that nation glories in her warring character and destructive 
exploits; and for her successes she is perhaps an object of 
en\y to all surrounding countries. 

There is probably nothing in which the people of this 
country more resemble the people of Britain, than in their 
thirst for fighting glory! Yet this is the most deplorable 
trait in the British character. It has unquestionably been 
a prolific source of murderous wars—innumerable crimes— 
intolerable oppressions—and indescribable sufferings, at 
home and abroad. 


THE CHARACTER OF WAR BY J. W. FOX, 


** Wan is opposed to the well-being and progress of soci- 
ety by the misery it inflicts, the criminality it implies, and 
the mischiefs it produces. To men of human feelings, 
Christian principles, general benevolence, it is unnecessary 
to advance laboured proof of these assertions. Nothing 
more is required than attention to the.subject. 

« From the humblest agent whom poverty or folly may have 
driven or cajoled into military service, or the wretchedest 
inhabitant of the seat of hostilities, to the vast empires by 
whom they are waged, war is associated with suffering. 
Scenes may be shifted, and success may vary, but the mis- 
ery is permanent. It is alike the sad accompaniment of 
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the lamentation for the defeat, and the joyous song of vic- 
tory. There is nothing of good but what is foreign, am- 
higuous and accidental. The evil is great, inseparable and 
essential. ‘Trace it in the field of battle. What multitudes 
are there assembled, that the scythe of death may mow them 
down with greater facility—that not individuals, but thou. 
sands, may be levelled at a stroke! Dreadful scene of in- 
discriminate slaughter! There perish the mighty and re- 
nowned ; there the young, the healthy, and the vigorous. 
The qualities which, in the ordinary course of things, seem 
to promise exemption from the ravages of mortality, there 
only recommend them for the sacrifice, and fit them to be 
victims ; and surround it as we may with epithets of glory, 
or think to reward it with the meed of fame, still what a 
death is the soldier’s! What rational being would thus 
take the awful step into the unseen world —what Christian 
would wish the fierce passions, or unmitigated agonies of 
that scene, to be his last earthly feeling, his preparation for 
standing at the bar of God? For the bed of death one 
would wish all that is soothing and consolatory. Wretch- 
ed and comfortless is the soldier’s fate. He is alone in 
the midst of thousands. The vanquislied in their hasty 
flight, the victors in their hot pursuit, care not for him. On 
the cold ground he lies, forsaken, mangled, and trampled 
on; no tender hand to stanch the flowing blood, or raise 
his fainting frame; no kind tongue to whisper consolation ; 
he thinks, perhaps, distractedly of those loved ones who 
should have encompassed his dying bed ; but his sickening 
glance meets only sights of horror, and he hears only pier- 
cing groans, and frantic shouts, and the roar of that deadly 
thunder which strews the field with companions in misery. 
But comparatively few fall in the field ; of greater numbers, 
fatigue and disease are the lingering and loathsome destiny. 
If the grass yet grows bright and green on the plains of 
Warterloo, fed with the rotting carcasses of thousands who 
bled in the battle; there are plains yct in Russia, their 
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surface bleached with the bones of the best of France and 
Italy, who were levelled by no hostile blow, but sunk under 
the cold, famine, and fatigue of that disastrous retreat. All 
protracted warfare is the prolongation of misery in a thou- 
sand forms, more agonizing than what is suffered in the 
bloodiest field of battle. Often does it make men pray for 
death, asa release from present anguish. But not to con- 
flicting armies are confined the evils of war; they are the 
centre of mischief, but it spreads around them widely ; they 
are the nucleus of crime and misery, but large is its pestilen- 
tial atmosphere. Wherever they go they carry desolation, 
—they devour like locusts,—they blast like the lightning,— 
they destroy like the volcano,—they overwhelm like the 
earthquake. Little is spared by plunder, revenge, or wan- 
tonness: at their approach harvests vanish, and burning 
villages are torches tolight their march ; law is at an end; 
life, honour, property, are held on sufferance, at the mercy 
of the sword. O what have the peaceful inhabitants to re 
count, by whose abodes this torrent has rolled! They 
have survived scenes, they have tales to tell, which, long 
as they remember, shall wring their hearts; which their 
tongues shall falter to repeat, and at which the listening 
traveller shall shudder. Nor in escaping from the seat of 
war to remotest nations involved in it, can we escape its 
horrors. They have a kind of infernal omnipresence. The 
warrior is seldom an isolated being. Far distant from the 
field on which he conquers, or dies, or the hospital in which he 
lingers, there may be many a bosom throbbing with anxiety 
for him. His sufferings are multiplied in theirs, He may, 
perhaps, perish instantaneously ; but they may long suffer 
from anxiety, or mourn in anguish. On him is dealt the 
fatal stroke, but they feel the wound. ‘The aged widow, 
tottering to the grave, weeps the child who should have 
soothed and supported her declining years. The mother 
bends in unutterable anguish over her orphaned babes. The 
heart of affection is torn asunder. Every sympathy of life 
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is turned to bitterness and poison. In this favoured land 
we have long been privileged from the immediate presence 
of war: on British ground, not one of you has heard the 
roar of battle, or seen its carnage ; but who has not heard 
the voice of mourning? In thuse days when giddy crowds 
pealed high their acclamations, how many a bereaved one 
fled from the joyous uproar to the solitude of comfortless 
sorrow! How many does war deprive of all the comforts 
of life, by crippling industry, baffling foresight in its vicis- 
situdes, and from its enormous expenditure forcing every 
thing into an unnatural state! In this country, how many 
families did the late war find happy, upulent, and respecta- 
ble; and leave in beggary! At different periods, what 
scenes of complicated wretchedness have many of our large 
towrs presented! How enormous were the strides of pau- 
perism! It isthe tendency of war to produce war, and 
thus to extend and multiply miseries. Treaties of peace 
seem little better than links to connect one war with another ; 
they leave something ambiguous for future dissension, some 
germ of discord, which grows into a puison tree; indeed, 
the professed object of hostility is seldom determined in 
favour of cither party by the peace. In the series of wars 
which have for ages desolated Europe, we may generally 
see one growing out of another. The various connexions 
and interests of nations serve to spread hostility when once 
commenced, This was particularly exemplified in the late 
contest, into which nation after nation was drawn or forced. 
The torrent of blood swelled as it rolled on; still fresh 
sluices opened, till it spread and widened, and seemed 
without fathom or bound. Like the glacier from the moun- 
tain’s top, it rushed én, accumulating as it fell, and finding 
in one work of ruin materials to render the next more wide 
and dreadful. It stretched from the old world to the new, 
wrapping both continents in its flames, and covering the 
earth as with a fiery deluge of desolation. 
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Let us turn to its moral character. ‘War is one great 
crime. It is not so much a violation as a repeal of the laws 
of morality and of God. The precepts of the Bible are 
directly opposite to the maxims of war.’ The fundamental 
rule of the first is, to do good ; of the latter, to inflict inju- 
ries; the former commands us to succour the oppressed, 
the latter to overwhelm the defenceless ; the former teaches 
men to love their enemies, the latter to make themselves 
terrible even to strangers. 'The rules of morality will not 
suffer us to promote the dearest interest by falsehood ; the 
maxims of war applaud it when employed in the destruction 
of others. The Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not kill ;’ war 
enjoins, kill—the greater number the more glorious. The 
Bible commands, ¢ Thou shalt not steal ;’ plunder is of war 
both cause and consequence, and indissoluble companion. 
The Gospel says, ¢ Overcome evil with good ;’ but war 
exhorts to subdue evil by greater evil, and more tremendous 
malignity. The one says, ‘ Bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you ;’ and the other, carry outrage, 
misery, and murder amongst those who have excited no 
anger, inflicted no injury. Who shall make these principles 
coalesce ? 

« But surely defensive war is justifiable.” And what is 
defensive war? According to the language of courts, al- 
most every war that ever was waged has been a defensive 
war, and on both sides too. The defence of what? Of usurp- 
ed territory ; of obsolete claims to dominion ; of arrogant 
pretensions ; of the lordship of distant colonies ; of imagin- 
ary interests ;- of individual assumptions of royalty ; and 
of a thousand absurd and wicked things, which war has 
been made to defend ; as if changing*a term could obliterate 
acrime. If by the phrase be only meant, that when a land 
is invaded its inhabitants take up arms to repel the intru- 
ders, and lay them down when’ that is done,—it is a case 
not now under discussion ; it is not properly called war; 
nor, if this be all, should it be involved in the same censure- 
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The criminality of wars is seen in their authors, their agents, 
and effects on society.” Lecture on War. 


VIEWS OF WAR, BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


** Wan is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings could not play at.” 

War is a state in which all our feelings, and all our 
duties, suffer a strange and total inversion, a state in which 
life dies, death lives, and nature produces all monstrous, all 
prodigious things : a state in which it becomes our business 
to hurt and annoy our neighbours by every possible means ; 
instead of cultivating, to destroy ; instead of building, to 
pull down; instead of peopling, to desolate; a state in 
which we drink the tears and miseries of our fellow-crea- 
tures. Such a state, therefore, requires the extremest ne- 
cessity to justify it. When we carry our eyes through the 
long records of our history, we see wars of plunder, of con- 
quest, of religion, of pride, of succession, of idle speculation, 
of unjust interference, and hardly among them one war of 
necessary self-defence in any of our important or very essen- 
tial interests. Of late years, indeed, we have known none 
of the miseries of War in our own country, but the wasteful 
expense of it; and sitting aloof from those circumstances 
of personal provocation which in some measure might ex- 
cuse its fury, we have calmly voted slaughter, and merchan- 
dized destrustion—so much blood and tears for so many ru- 
pees, dollars, or ingots. Our wars have been wars of cool, 
calculating interest, as free from hatred as from the lo¥e of 
mankind ; the passions which stir the blood have no share 
in them. 

“ We devote a certain number of men to perish on land 
or sea, and the rest of us sleep soundly on our beds, and, 
Protected in our usual occupations, talk of the events of 
War as what deversifies the flat uniformity of life. We 
should therefore do well to translate this word of War into 
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language more intelligible to us. When we pay our army 
and navy estimates, let us sit down so much for killing, so 
much for maiming, so much for making widows and orphans, 
so much for bringing famine upon a district, so much for 
corrupting citizens and subjects into spies and traitors, so 
much for ruining industrious tradesmen and making bank- 
rupts: (of that species of distress we at least can form an 
idea,) so much for letting loose the demons of fury, rapine 
and rage, within the folds of cultivated society, and giving 
to the brutal ferocity of the most ferocious its full scope, 
and range of invention. We must also take into considera- 
tion those concomitant circumstances which make War.— 
We must fix our eyes, not on the hero returning from battle, 
nor yet on the gallant officer dying on the bed of honour— 
the subject of picture and of song, but on the private soldier, 
forced into the service, exhausted by camp-sickness and 
fatigue, pale, emaciated, crawling to a hospital, with the 
prospect of long life blasted, useless and suffering. 

« We must think of the uncounted tears of her who weeps 
alone, because the only being who shared her sentiments is 
taken from her. No mariial music sounds in unison with 
her feelings: the long day passes, and he returns not. She 
does not shed her sorrows upon his grave, for she has never 
learned whether he has one or not. We must consider the 
sickness which no glory soothes, occasioned by distress of 
mind, anxiety, and broken fortunes. In this guilty business 
there is a circumstance which aggravates its guilt, and 
that is, the impiety of calling upon the Divine Being to 
assist us in it. ‘These prayers, if put into plain language, 
would run thuas—¢* God of Love, Father of all the families of 
the earth, we are going to tear in pieces our brethren of man- 
kind, but our strength is not equal to our fury. We beseech 
Thee to assist usin this work of slaughter : go out, we pray 
thee, with our fleets and armies. We call them Christian, 
and we have interwoven in our banners, and the decorations 
of our arms, the symbols of a suffering religion, that we 
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may fight under the cross on which our ‘Saviour died. 
Whatever mischief we do, we shall do it in thy name. We 
hope, therefore, that Thou wilt protect us in it. ‘Thou hast 
made of one blood all the dwellers upon the earth, we trust 
that Thou wilt view us only with partial favour; and enable 
us to bring misery upon every other quarter of the globe.’ 

« Now, if we really expect such prayers to be answered, 
we-are the weakest, if not, we are the most hypocritical of 
beings. In short, while we must be perfectly conscious in 
pur own minds, that the generality of our wars are the 
offspring of mere worldly ambition and interest. let us, if 
we must have wars, carry them on as such things are car- 
ried on, and not think of making a prayer to be used before 
murder, any more than composing prayers to be used before 
we enter a gambling-house, or a place of immoral entertain- 
ment. Bad actions are made worse by hypocrisy: an un- 
just war is in itself so bad a thing, that there is only one way 
of making it worse, and that is, by mixing religion with it.” 

MRS. BARBAULD. 


rete iam 
THE HORRIBLE TRIBUNAL. 


Since the recent overthrow of the Spanish Inquisition, a 
table has been published, exhibiting the number of its vic- 
tims from 1481 to 1808, a period of 327 years. 

The total number burnt - - - $2,382 
Burnt in effigy - - - 17,690 
Imprisoned with confiscation of property - - 294,450 

Admitting this account to be correct, all enlightened men 
must rejoice in the suppression of such a sanguinary Tribu- 
nal, Reflecting men in all the surrounding nations, wheth- 
er Catholics or Protestants, have probably wondered at 
the superstition or supineness of the Spaniards, in permit- 
ting so long the Inquisition to exist in their country. But 
have they reflected on the fact, that a Tribunal far more 
Sanguinary, unjust and dangerous, is to be found in every 
nation of Christendom ? 
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Is the reader surprised at this intimation? Let him 
then look at the War-making Tribunal in every country,— 
whether it consists of a single Despot, a Kivg and his 
Council, a Legislature with the concurrence of the Chief 
Magistrate, or a Popular Assembly. 

The Spanish Inquisition assumed a supposed right to in- 
flict great evils on men for a dissent from the Catholic faith 
and forms of worship, and for disrespect to the authority 
and institutions of the Papal Church. But whatever may 
be said of the superstition or the delusion which supported 
the I'ribunal or influenced its decisions, its victims were 
supposed to be guilty of some offence, and were allowed 
some form of trial. It is presumed that the decisions of this 
terrible Court did not consign to death or misery an indef- 
inite multitude of human beings, without any form of trial, 
and against whom no definite offence of their own was al- 
leged. 

Kut the War-making Tribunal assumes an imaginary 
right to inflict evil on unoffending men, women, and children, 
to expose or consign an indefinite multitude of such persons 
to dire privations, extreme sufferings, lingering torments, 
and even to death itself, without any alleged offence, any 
hearing or form of trial. By one overwhelming decree 
a hundred thousand human beings may be involved in death 
or ruin—against whom there lies no charge, and not even 
the pretext of any personal crime. So wanton, so sweeping, 
and so indefinite are the decisions of this institution, that 
it is perfectly uncertain, whether the sentence will not 
occasion the ruin of more friends than foes. To decide a 
disputed question, or redress some wrong, this Tribunal 
ordains a scene of murderous gambling, in which the people 
of two countries are to try their skill and strength against 
each other, in the work of havoc and destruction! May not 
the ordeal of the dark ages be termed wise, just, and humane, 
when compared with this diabolical mode of seitling a con- 
troversy ? 
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The number executed by the decrees of the Spanish In- 
quisition was, 32,38", in 327 years, averaging less than 100 
a year. How small is this aggregate, when compared with 
the victims of War-making Tribunals! The single decis- 
ion of Napoleon to invade Russia caused the death of more 
than twenty times this number of men in two years, And, 
alas! did not a single act of the American Congress, in 
4812, cause the death of more men in less than three yeurs 
than were destroyed by the Inquisition in three centuries? 
We have not proposed this question under a belief that our 
late war was not as just and necessary as wars in general ; 
for we verily believe the contrary. How awful, and how 
horrible, then, is the aggregate of death and suffering in 
Christendom, caused by War-making Tribunals, during 
the $27 years of the Spanish Inquisition! And how many 
men have reprobated the Inquisition, who have, in the other 
Tribunals, been severally instrumental of the death of more 
innocent beings than any Inquisitor or than all the Inquisi- 
tors that ever existed in Europe! 

Under the War Inquisition, the property, the happiness, 
and the lives of thousands, and even of millions, are at the 
disposal of a few men, who are as liable as other men to 
error, prejudice and passion,—and who make their decisions, 
not as disinterested judges and jurors, but under all the 
disadvantages of being an exasperated party in the causes 
which they decide. Never, it may be presumed, was there 
any other species of Tribunal chargeable with such enor- 
mous and wanton acts of injustice and cruelty, or which 
has caused a thousandth part so much mischief and misery 
to mankind. In vain do the inhabitants of any country 
call themselves a free people, while their liberty, their hap- 
piness, their lives, and all they hold dear on earth, are 
subject to the ambitiun, the revenge, and the caprice of such 
an interested and uncontrolled Despotism. May we not 
then safely affirm, that the War-making Tribunal is on the 
whole the most unjust and terrific Institution, which was 
ever established by the superstition, the fanaticism, or the 




























































































































tyranny of man? Compared with this, the most sanguin- 
ary Institutions peculiar to Popery, or even to Paganism, 
are mild, equitable, and merciful, In this there seems to be 
a concentration of almost every thing which could render 
it abhorrent to a righteous God, or a bevevolent man. 

The constitution of the United ‘States provides for the 
organization of a War-making Tribunal, which is perhaps 
the least objectionable of any on earth. Yet when this is 
compared with our Judicial Tribunals, its defects »ppear 
enormous. See the articles on this subject in Numbers 10 
and 12 of this work. In these it is shown, that, by our 
Judicial Courts, the most atrocious murderer cannot be 
executed without a fair trial, and a verdict of 12 disinterest- 
ed Jurors, all agreeing to pronounce the word guilty. While 
on the other hand, our War-making Tribunal bave it in 
their power to consign to destruction a hundred thousand 
of their fellow men, to whom no form of trial is granted, 
and against whom not even the shadow of a crime ig alleged. 
This verdict or decree may be passed by the most slender 
majority of votes; and this majority may be composed of 
men the most interested, the most prejudiced, the most 
passionate and vindictive, or the most inconsiderate and 
unprincipled of all the members of the Tribunal. By the 
voice of such a majority, our country is liable at any time 
to be thrown into a state of convulsion, war, and misery ; 
and by the same voice our citizens are liable to be called on 
to expose their own lives in shedding the blood of other peo- 
ple as innocent as themselves. Can a people thus situated 
be deemed either safe or free? Do they “ know the things 
that belong to their peace ?” 

Why then should reason and philanthropy employ their 
tongues and pens, to bring into disrepute an Ecclesiastical 
Inquisition, while they silently behold the people of every 
country at the disposal of a Political Inquisition, unspeaka- 
bly more unjust and terrible in its decisions! Shall the 
enlightened of all nations rejoice in the deliverance of Spain 
from the terrors of one sanguinary Institution, and shall they 
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make no effort to free the world from the terrors of the 
War-making Tribunal! Shall they not rather in every 
land unite their exertions so to enlighten public sentiment, 
that the rulers of every nation shall be induced to refer their 
disputes to the decision of impartial and disinterested men? 
Is it even possible that the decrees of a Pacific Umpire can 
produce so much injustice and suffering to either party, as 
usually result to both from an appeal to arms, or the game 
of murder ! 

The two Inquisitions, which have been the subjects of 
review, were derived from two species of fanaticism—the 
one religious, the other political. ‘Through the influence of 
prejudice, habit, and custom, each of them has been deemed, 
by its votaries, useful and necessary. The one for preserv- 
ing the purity of religion ; the other for protecting the rights of 
a nation. These opinions are equally just, or equally absurd. 
The Inquisition was adapted to corrupt religion, rather than 
to preserve its purity; and the War-making Tribunal is 
much more adapted to subvert than to protect the rights 
of men. The Spaniards will do much beiter without the 
Inquisi‘ion than they ever did with it; and every country 
- would derive unspeakable advantage from the universal 
abolition of War-making Tribunals.—Such is our opinion. 
We are not, however, disposed to deny, that great and good 
men have been found among the supporters of each of these 
Institutions. For such men, as well as others, have ever 
been liable to adopt, through the influence of education, the 
popular errors of the age and country in which they lived. 
It isthe part of philanthropy and prudence, faithfully to 
expose pernicious opinions and customs, and candidly te 
estimate thecharacters of fallible men. 

N.B. «The Inquisition of Italy, so late as 1635, passed 
a decree, declaring the solar system of Copernicus ex- 
pressly contrary to the Holy scriptures, false and absurd in 
sound philosophy, as well as erroneous in the faith.” But- 
ker’s Sketches. 
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So the War Inquisitors, of the present age, may condemn 


the principles of the foregoing article, and posterity may 
reverse the sentence. 


REMARKS OF SHEPPARD IN RELATION TO AMERICA, 


Mr. SHerrarp, an English writer, in his * Inquiry on 
the Duty of Christians with respect to War,” has many 
remarks which deserve the notice of the Americans. At 
this time we select the following passages :— 


“It is true, that the maritime strength of the North American States 
(colonies which Great Britain has lost) is rapidly advancing, together with 
their population and wealth; and, unless a pacific spirit be cherished by 
both nations, is likely to prove exceedingly formidable to the naval power 
of the mother country; much more so, eventually, than that of any Eu 
ropean state has been.” p. 119. 


In reference to the foregoing remark, Mr. Sheppard has 
the following note :— 


“It is probable, however, that, if the war spirit which now appears to 
predominate in the United States (notwithstanding the pacific doctrine of 
some individuals and societies) should continue and increase, their power 
may be weakened, and their hostility diverted from us, by internal divis- 
ions.” 


We may here remark, that Mr. Sheppard appears to be 
an observing and intelligent writer. He is for a great 
change in the war policy of Britain, and for excluding all 
wars which are not strictly defensive. 

We now ask, is not this writer correct in supposing that 
“the war spirit predominates in the United States?” And 
has he no reason to apprehend, that, should this spirit 
‘continue and increase, their power may be weakened by 
internal divisions?’ We believe that these apprebensions 
are well founded; and on this account as well as others, 
we are anxious that the spirit and principles of peace should 
be speedily diffused throughout the country. For the war 
spirit will fight in any cause, if it can but have a popular 
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direction. The various materials which our government 
have heen providing may all be made to operate for the 
more tremendous overthrow and ruin of these states. . « How- 
beit” our rulers * mean not so:” Neither did the British 
rulers, prior to the American Revolution, intend their prepa- 
rations for war, as means for the dismemberment of their 
empire. Let as, however, hear Mr. Sheppard on this sub- 
ject -— 

“But, whatever were the policy exercised in settling or governing the 
North American colonies, they have long been lost to Great Britain ; andj 
be.it remembered, they were lost, not for want of military force, but by 


the use of that force ; not by pacific, but by coercive measures ; by refu- 
gal of conciliation, and resort to the sword.” p. 120. 





Such are some of the natural results of trusting in a mar- 
tial spirit and weapons of war, rather than in the spirit of 
conciliation and the God of peace; and we firmly believe 
that if the United States shall ever lose their existence as a free 
people, and be deprived of their present inestimable priviliges, 
some future writer will have occasion to adopt the language 
of Mr. Sheppard, and say,—* Be it remembered, they were 
lost, not for the want of military force, but by the use of 
that force; not, by pacific, but by coercive measures; by 
refusal of conciliation, and resort to the sword.”—Such is 
the form of our government, the number of our independent 
states, the vast extent of our territory, and the variety of 
clashing opinions and interests, that perhaps there never 
existed a nation, to whom the spirit of peace was more nec- 
essary, or the spirit of war more dangerous. 

We are aware that many of our countrymen glory in the 
martial or fighting character of the nation; and that many 
believe the war spirit should be encouraged for the preser- 
vation of our rights and privileges. But have such friends 
of liberty cver duly reflected on the contrariety of the war 
spirit to the religion of the gospel? Or have they reflected 
on the extent of the evils which this spirit has produced 
in the world? Have they duly considered, that the war 
Vol, I. No, 10. + 
































spirit has been the source of all the wars that ever existed 
among men; and of all the despotism which is now endured 
by the nations of the earth? If in a few instances this 
spirit has been successfully employed in defence of the rights 
of men, of civil and religious liberty; yet tho history of 
the world will clearly prove, that the natural and genuine 
fruits of this spirit, are violence, calamity, despotism, des- 
truction,—and crimes, innumerable of the blackest descrip. 
tion. And can that spirit be good, and worthy of the most 
expensive encouragement, which has wantonly destroyed a 
thousand milliovs of the human race, desolated whole coun- 
tries, and often filled almost every region of the globe with 
murder, oppression, and misery '—“ Be it remembered,” 
that nosuch evils have ever resulted from the spirit of peace. 


PROGRESS OF TOLERATION IN NEW YORK. 


Ir is but a few years since the Shakers in New York 
presented a Memorial to the Legislature, in which they 
alleged that they had «paid to the amount of $4000 in 
military fines,’ and requested an exemption from such suf- 
ferings in future. In our last number we quoted a para- 
graph from another work, relating to a recent act of the 
New York Legislature. A correspondent has since furnish- 
ed some extracts ;—from which we give the following :— 


** Be it enacted by the people of the state of New York represented in 
Senate and Assembly, that members of any religious society, who shall 
be averse to bearing arms, from scruples of conscience, shall be and they 
are hereby excused, in time of peace, from the performance of military 
duty, and from the payment of all or any commutation for the same, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” r 

In the same act, however, it is provided and required, that those who 
may claim such exemption should “make oath or affirmation” before a 
magistrate, “ that they are religioysly and conscientiously opposed to 
the bearing of arms :”—and that each one should procure a certificate 
from the clerk of the religious society to which he belongs, “ that such 
person is a member of such Society in good standing.” ‘This certificate 
is to be presented ‘ before the first day of May in each yedr to the Cap- 
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tain or commanding officer of the company,” to which the person would 
otherwise be attached. ‘ 

We most sincerely rejoice that there is one Legislature 
on earth so enlightened, as not to punish peaceable men for 
conscientiously declining to learn the art of manslaughter. 
We hope this light will not be confined to the state of New 
York,—but become as extensive as the light of the sun, and 
bless the whole world. How happy would be the state of 
societies and nations if all men were duly influenced by such 
principles as wvould forbid their bearing arms to destroy one 
another! How certainly would the universal extension of 
such principles produce universal peace! Ought not, then, 
all legislators rather to encourage the diffusion of such sen- 
timents, than to expose to fines and imprisonments the few 
who embrace them? Must not that be an injudicious mode 
of legislation which subjects men to penalties for being in 
principle UNCOMMONLY AVERSE TO VIOLENCE AND BLoop- 
sHED? Or which inflicts evils on good and peaceable citi- 
zens of one country, because the rulers or the people of 
other countries are supposed to be of unjust and fighting 
characters ? 

But it will be said, that our nation is exposed to war, and 
every man should be willing to do his part in preparing for 
the defence of his country. 

All this is cheerfully granted. Our nation is exposed to 
war from two sources—from the spirit of war in other coun- 
tries, and from the same spirit among ourselves. But it 
is believed by many, that this nation is more exposed to war 
from the spirit of war in our own country, than from the 
injustice of any other nation. It is also believed, that cul- 
tivating and encouraging the principles and spirit of peace 
among ourselves, is the best means for avoiding war with 
foreign powers, and war between the several states. No 
proof, it is presumed, has yet been given that these opinions 
are not correct; and until they shall have been proved to 
be pernicious, men ought not to be punished for having em- 
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braced them. And with how little justice can the people of 
a state say, that the rights of conscience are duly respected 
by their rulers, while peaceable men are fined or imprisoned 
for conscientiously dissenting from a war-policy—a policy 
which they believe to be repugnant, both to the laws of God, 
and to the best interests of their country ? 


f ________} 


SEVEN LETTERS OF BUONAPARTE. 


Tue following letters have been published in Paris, London, 
and Boston. They were written during the French campaign in 


Egypt. We have seen no doubt expressed of their genuineness. 


To General Marmont. 
Jaffa, 20th Ventose, Year me 
(9th Jan. 1799.) 

The chief of the Staff has no doubt informed you, citizen gen- 
eral, of the various military events which have taken place, and to 
which we owe the conquest of Palestine. The capture of Jaffa 
was brillant--4000 of the best troops of Djezzar were put to 
death ! ! &c. &e. 

(Signed) BUONAPARTE. 


To General Dugua. 
Cairo, 1st Messidor, Year "i 
(19th June, 1799.) 
Citizen.—Order immediately that a// the Maugrabins, and all 
the Mecquains be shot, because they bore arms against us. 
(Signed) BUONAPARTE. 


From the same to the same. 
Cairo, 3d Messidor, Year 7. 
(21st June, 1799.) 

The following persons you must order to be immediately shot! 
Viz 

Caraone, suspected of being privy to the murder of General 
Dupuy. 

Seid-Abd-Salem, accused of having spoken disrespectfully of 
the French! ! 

Mahmed-El-Tar, ditto, 

Emir-Ali, for having come to Cairo, without a, passport. 

Muhamed Cachef, ditto. 

Hassan, belonging to Achmet Bey. 
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From the same to the same. 
Cairo, 20th Messidor, Year 7. 2 
(8th July 1799-) 5 
Cut off the head, citizen general, of Abdallah-Aga, the late gov- 
érnor of Jaffa ! 


From the same to the same, 
Cairo, 24th Messidor, Year 7. 2 
(12th July, 1799 ) 5 
Put to death immediately, citizen general, the following Mam- 
elakes :—Hassan, Jousset, Ibrahim, Saleh, Mahamet, Bekir, Hadi- 
Saleh, Mustapha, Mahamet. 


To General Murat. 
Cairo, 22d Nivoce, Year n 
(11th Jan. 1799) 

When you attack the camps of the Arabs, take all their camels, 
ee women, children, old men, &c. All those who cannot walk 
—kill ! 

(Signed) BUONAPARTE. 


To General Kleber. 
Jaffa, 19th Ventose, Year 7, 
(oth March, 1799.) 
At Jaffa the garrison consisted of 4000 of the best troops; 2000 
were put to the sword, and 2000 | have ordered to be shot within 
24 hours 


(Signed) BUONAPARTE. 


These letters appear to be the genuine expressions of a heart 
déad to the feelings of humanity and accustomed tw delight in the 
Murders of war. Let it it be remembered, that Buonaparte was 
an invader of Egypt, an aggressor in the war which he waged ;—- 
then observe the spirit of his letters and the character of his man- 
dates. 

In the first letter he boasted of having put to death * 4000 of 
the best troops.” In the second, he gave orders that * ail the 
Mangrabins and all the Mecquains should be shot, because they 
had borne arms against” atrocious robbers. In the third, he or- 
dered six men “ to be immediately shot”—one on suspicion—two 
as “accused of having spoken disrespectfully of the French,” two 
for having con:e to Cairo without a passport, and one without 
assigning any reason. In the fourth, he ordered the murder of 
“the late governor of Jaffa” In the fifth “nine Mamelukes” 
were ordered to be “ put to death immediately,”—no reason as- 
signed, Inthe sixth, he says to Murat, “ When you attack, take 

their camels, cattle, women, children, old men, &c. All those 
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who cannot walk—kill”? Tn the seventh he informs Kleber of 
the slaughter at Jaffa—* 2000'were put to the sword, and 2000 
I have ordered to be shot within 24 hours.” 

_ What a cold blooded, unrelenting murderer have men admired 
in Napoleon Buonaparte! Compared with the deeds of this man 
how light have been all the crimes of all the felons who have ever 
been hanged in the United States! 

Admitting that the seven letters exhibit correctly the moral 
features of this warrior, we may obtain an improved view of his 
character by comparing it with two others. We read in the 
scriptures of one being who “went about doing good ;” of another 
who “goeth about seeking whom he may devour.” To which of 
these beings does Buonaparte bear the greater resemblance’ In 
which of his moral features does he resemble the Prince of peace? 
In which does he not resemble him who “was a murderer from 
the beginning ‘” Is it then possible that the real friends and 
followers of Jesus Christ can be either the admirers or the imita- 
tors of Napoleon Buonaparte’ Yet such is the man that in 
sane nations have delighted to honor! and in consequence of the 
honors paid:to such “ mighty murderers,” this globe has been ren 
dered a vast gambling theatre, or slaughter-house, and often over- 
spread with havoc, desolation and wo. 

Two important questions naturally occur:—What right or 
authority had Buonaparte to kill the 4000 captives at Jaffa, or to 
issue the horrible mandates contained in his letters? Were his 
officers and soldiers under any moral obligation to aid or obey him 
in this atrocious business of murder? To these questions we 
frankly answer :—Buonaparte had no more authority or right to 
do or require such acts of violence and injustice, than any other 
Chief of robbers or pirates. His officers and soldiers were under 
no moral obligation to obey such barbarous and unjust mandates, 
except what might result from an erroneous belief respecting their 
duty. As the commands of an under officer are of no force when 
known to be contrary to the requirements of his general; so the 
commands of a General or even a King should be regarded as 
null, when known to be opposed to the requirements of God. 

Of all who are acquainted with the Gospel, our heavenly Father 
requires that love which worketh no ill to its neighbour ; and each 

is required to do unto others as he would that others should do 
unto him. Hence every command of man, whatever may be his 
rank, which requires hatred or the works of hatred from one hu- 
man being towards another, is an abomination in the sight of God, 
and is unworthy to be obeyed. To suppose that the command 
of a general or a king can supersede the command of Jehovah, is 
abhorrent to reason and religion. : 

But what are wars in general but works of hatred? What is 
that which has generally been called patriotism in war, better than 
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the enmity of one people towards their brethren of another country ? 
Hitherto it seems to have been the prevailing opinion, that martial 
law supersedes the laws of heaven, and that it is safe to obey the 
war mandates of rulers and generals, when in direct opposition to 
the known laws of God. But such gross delusions cannot exist in 
an enlightened age of the world; and when these shall have 
been dispelled, the murders of war will cease. 


WARNING BY AN AGED MILITARY OFFICER. 


“ A dupe during my whole life, to the prejudices T now repro- 
bate, I speak from experience, and discharge a conscientious duty, 
when I warn my country = military enthusiasm, and the 
pride of arms ; and against the arts and intrigues by which the 
yeomanry, the palladium of the republic, are depreciated, and stan- 
ding armies and navies are encouraged. For what would it avail 
the citizens of the United States, if in a political frenzy, they 
should barter their rights and liberties for national renown! And 
who would exchange the blessings of freedom, for the repute of 
having eclipsed the whole human race in feats of valour and deeds 
ofarms! This is a serious question! It affécts the vital interests 
of every freeman; and the course of the government makes it 
proper and necessary, that these states should pause and reflect 
before it be too late. We have escaped from one war with a crip- 
pled ‘constitution ; the next will probably destroy it; therefore let 
the motto of the state be—PEACE.” 


This warning was extracted from “ Memoirs” written by Gen- 
etal Wilkinson ; and it may be regarded as the fruit of serious 
reflection, after having spent a long course of years in military 
service. We hope that the sentiments which he has expressed will 
be duly weighed by all who have any influence in the government 
of this country. 


EEE 
THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 


Ar the meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society in June, the 
Committee of Inquiry exhibited an able Report on a subject of 
great importance. We regret that the funds:of the Society have 
not permitted its publication as a separate Tract: for this year, as 
the Report is too long for insertion in the Friend of Peace. 
In the hope that it will hereafter be published in a more ample 
form, as a Tract for distribution, we shall merely state the subject, 
the plan, and the principal facts and results. 
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Question. ‘ What have been the. causes of wars; the degree 
in which their objects have been secuted, and the state in which 
belligerents have been left at their termination.” 

In the Report, the inquiry is * confined to wats in which civil- 
ized nations have been engaged since they became christian’ or 
**sme¢ Constantine assumed the reins of the Roman empire,” 
omitting “a great number!of petty wars in small nations of an- 
tiquity—temporary insurrections or trivia! hostilities—and a mul. 
titude of wars which have been carried on between christian and 
savage nations, such as the aborigines of Asia and America.” The 
Report relates to “ 286 wars of magnitude, in which christian 
nations have been engaged.” These are divided into the éen fol. 
lowing classes. 

First. “ Wars of ambition—to obtain extent of territory by con 
quest. We have enumerated 44 wars of magnitude of this class— 
12 in which the assailants have beet, B or Mahometan, and 
Christian nations defendants; and alk the others, we regret to say, 
have been attacks made by nations professing Christianity on o 
ers, without any decent pretence or color of right. In 17 instances 
the assa‘ling nation has been completely victorious —In 19 instan- 
ces the assailing nation has been repulsed—and in 8 the assailants 
have obtained partial augmentations of territory secured by peace.” 

Second. . Predatory wars—* for plunder, or tribute, or to. obtain 
a settlement for subsistence.””—“ We have enumerated. 22 in all,” 
« The invasions have commonly ended in repulse ; but seldom with. 
out effecting some mischief.” 

Third. Wars of revenge or retalation— We enumerate 24 of 
them ; of which 5 have been successful— partially successful— 
13 unsuccessful, the assailants having been repelled—and 2 left un- 
determined by circumstances, and gave ris¢ to new wars.” 

Fourth. Wars to settle some question of honor or prerogative. Of 
this class’ ** We record 8 wars; in 4 of which the peint of honor 
was gained——3 were settled by compromise—1 submitted to a 
council”? 

Fifth. Wars arising from disputed claims to some territory. Six 
only are enumerated. “Of these the party occupying the terri- 
tory in question preserved it in 2 instances—in the other 4, parti- 
tion arrangements were made. 

Sixth. Wars arising from disputed titles to crowns. “We have 
enumerated 41 wars of this class ; in 18 instances the party claim- 
ing the throne recovered it from the party in possession—in 18 
instances the possessor of the throne maintained it, and in 2 of 
these the assailants lost their own crowns in aiming at others; and 
in 5 other! instances ‘the results were undeeisive, and the parties 
pacified by compromise or partition. 

Seventh.‘ War commenced under the pretence of assisting some ally, 
or some friend or person flying from alleged oppression. We have 












found 30 of these wars; in 18 of which the assailing or protecting 
party have been victorious—in 6 the defendants have maintained 
their ground or defeated the assailants; and 6 have terminated 
undecisively in what is called the statu quo—or in compromise at 
a general peace.” 

Seventh. “ Wars which have arisen from the distrust of nations to- 
wards cach other—jealousy of rival greatness, or fear of increasing ar- 
maments or extended conquests.—23 wars of this description have 
been observed within our limits.—In 11 of them the allies or as- 
sailants have been successful—7 of them have been ended by com- 
promise or treaty, generally placing the parties where they were 
when they began; and 5 have resulted in the defeat of the coalition 
and the further aggrandizement of the obnoxious power.” 

Eighth. “ Wars which have grown out of commerce—designed for 
Us protection against foreign depredations. We have found but 5 
wars of this class Neither of them have resulted in greater secu- 
rity to the commerce molested ; 2 have given victory to the en- 
croaching power ; and 3 have been extinguished by a general peace, 
leaving the commercial injuries unatoned for.” . 

Ninth. “ Civil wars, carried on by different Par in ‘the same 
sation.—We record 55 of this class—in 21 the rebelling party 
have overthrown those who were at the commencement in posses- 
sion of power, or established a separate independence; 28 have 
resulted in the suppression of rebellion, and the confirmation of 
power to the party possessing it; 5 have been terminated by com- 
promise—allowing new privileges to the claimants—and 1 between 
Spain and the revolted provinces in South America—yet unde- 
termined.” 

Tenth. Wars on account of religion. “We have noticed 28 wars 
of this class—-7 called Crusades, by Christian powers to expel 
Mabometans from courtries esteemed holy—s by Mahometans on 
Christian nations—z2 by Christian nations to compel their neigh- 
bors to become Christians—11 by Popes or bigotted monarchs to 
reduce those they deemed heretics—and 3 to recover territory from 
the hands of infidels—in 14 instances the oppressing or assailing 
parties have been victorious—in g the defendants maintained their 
teligion and their territories—and in 5, no decisive result, but a 
compromise or temporary peace terminated the conflicts.” 






To collect and arrange the materials for such a Report must 
have reyuired much labour. The facts and results are accompa- 
nied with many just and important remarks, which we hope here- 
after to exhibit in this work, should the Report fail of being pub- 
lished asa distinct Tract. We are happy in having the consent 
of the Committee for giving the preceding extracts. 
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PROTEST OF THE RICHMOND GRAND JURY. 
*6 On wearing concealed arms.” 


Wes, the Grand Jury for the city of Richmond, at August Court, 1820, 
do noi believe it to be inconsistent with our duty to animadvert upon any 
practice which, in our opinion, may be attended with consequences dange- 
rous to the peace and good order of society. We have observed, with 
regret, the very numerous instances of stabbing, which have of late years 
occurred, and which have been owing in most cases to the practice which 
has so frequently prevailed, of wearing dirks. Armed in secret, and em- 
boldened by the possession of these deadly weapons, how frequently have 
disputes been curried to fatal extremities, which might otherwise have 
been either amicably adjusted. or attended with no serious consequences 
to the parties engaged. The Grand Jury would not recommend any leg. 
islative interference with what they conceive to be one of the most essen- 
tial privileges of freemen, the right of carrying arms: But we feel it our 
duty publicly to express our abhorrence of a practice which it becomes 
all good citizens to frown upon with contempt, and to endeavour to sup. 
press. We consider the practice of carrying arms secreted, in cases 
where no personal attack can reasonably be apprehended, to be infinitely 
more reprehensible than even the act of stabbing, if committed during a 
sudden affray, in the heat of passion, where the party was not previously 
armed fo the purpose. We conceive that it munifests a hostile, and, if 
the expréssion may be allowed, a piratical disposition against the luman 
race—that it is derogatory from that open, manly, and chivalrous charac. 
ter, which it should be the pride of our countrymen to maintain unimpair- 
ed—and that its fatal effects have been too frequently felt and deplored, 
not to require the serious animadversions of the community. 

Unanimously adopted. 
JAMES BROWN, Foreman. 
National Intelligencer, Sept. 9, 1820. 


To the philanthropist it will afford pleasure to observe the prog- 
ress of light on subjects which relate to human slaughter. Wear- 
ing dirks is a mode of preparing for war; and we have no 
doubt that these Jurors were correct in imputing to this prac- 


tice, “ the very numerous instances of stabbing.” ‘The circumstance 


of wearing the dirk * concealed,” is not the source of the evils 
which result ; but by wearing arms as weapons of revenge in case 
of any affront, the minds ton become familiar with the idea 
of taking human life, and thus fitted for crime. In all the modes 
of wearing arms as weapons for human slaughter, a haughty, 
vindictive feeling is naturally induced and nourished ; and too 
often desires are excited for an opportunity to employ the arms, 
thus prepared, in the work of death. sHence the dirk-wearing 
gentry find occasions for stabbing ; the duellist, for single combat; 
and nations for public war. 

That a desire for war is the natural fruit of preparing for it, was 
well understood by Frederic, the great Prussian war-maker. The 
following are his memorable words, which can hardly be too often 
repeated, till the sentiment shall be better understood :—* Thus 
were two nations during peace preparing for war ; like two gladi- 
ators, who impatiently burn to employ the swords they are sharp- 
ening.” 
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But were the popular opinion correct,—‘ that preparations for 
public war are the best means for preventing it ;’’ analogy would 
teach, that similar means should be adopted to prevent private 
war. Hence it would follow that the dirk-wearers have chosen the 
path of safety, and that the Grand Jury of Richmond are under a 

jstake, as to the source of the “ numerous instances of stabbing. 

The Grand Jury go further and say—“ We consider the prac- 
tice of carrying arms secreted, in cases where no personal attack 
can reasonably be apprehended, to be infinitely more reprehensible 
than even the act of stabbing, if committed during a sudden affray, 
in the heat of passion, where the party was not previously armed for 
the purpose.” 

Now if there be really so much blame incurred by going armed 
in time of peace, and being always prepared for private war ; 
what shall be said of the conduct of all governments, in spending 
the whole of every interval of peace in preparing for public war,— 
and in doing all they can to keep alive the war spirit? If the 
frequency of private stabbing may be accounted for, by the prepa- 
rations made for it; may not the frequency of public war be easily 
accounted for on the same principle ? 

With due respect for the opinions and characters of others, we 
submit the foregoing remarks; and shall close the article with 
three short extracts, on which we shall make no comments. 

«Tis universal soldiership has stabb’d 

The heart of merit in the meaner class. | 

Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 

Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 

Seem most at variance with all mortal good, 

And incompatible with serious thought.” —Cowper. 


“The truth is, I could give such instructions with regard to 
cock-fighting—and could so arm one of these animals against the 
other, that it would be almost impossible for the adversary’s cock to 
survive the first or second blow: but as Boerhaave has said on a 
former occasion, when treating upon poisons,—* To teach the arts 
of cruelty is equivalent to commisting them.’ ’’—Goldsmith. 


“Tf it be true which Psellus saith, that the devils feast on the 
vapour that is exhaled from the blood of men, surely the Christian 
devils are the fattest of the whole berd.’”—Dr. Hammond. 


CONTEST OF TAXILES WITH ALEXANDER, 


Piurarcu, in his Life of Alexander, gives the following nar- 
rative of a contest between him and Taxiles, one of the Kings of 
India. 

“The dominions of Taxiles, it is said, were as large as Egypt. 
They afforded excellent pasturage and were in every respect pro- 
ductive. Ashe was aman of consummate prudence, he waited 
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on Alexander, and after first compliments, thus addressed him ; 
* What occasion is there for wars between you and me, if you have 
not come to deprive us of our water and other necessaries of life— 
the only things for which reasonable men will take up arms? As 
to gold and silver and other possessions, if I am richer than you, 
I am willing to oblige you with part; if I am poorer, I have no 
objection to sharing in your bounty.’ 

“Charmed with this frankness, Alexander took him by the 
hand and answered,—‘ Do you think then, by all this civility, to 
escape a conflict? You are deceived if you do. I will dispute 
it with you to the last,—but it shall be in favours and benefits; 
for I will not have you outdo me in generosity.’ ” 

In this ancedote Taxiles appears to great advantage, as a man 
of shrewdness, independence, magnanimity and good humor. On 
this occasion too Alexander appears to better advantage than he 
ever did in urging on his troops to the work of destruction. In- 
deed this single instance of self-controul and magnanimity is wore 
thy of more praise, than all the war exploits of that conqueror. 

This narrative clearly shows on what easy terms the nations 
might be exempted from the calamities of war. Let the rulers 
of different countries act towards each other on the principles of 
justice, civility, generosity, and good nature—let their contests for 
preeminence be only “in favours and benefits ;” then their subjects 
may enjoy the blessings of peace. If the leading men in the several 
nations would set an example of a pacific and benevolent treatment 
of each other, and of their own people, they would easily diffuse 
such sentiments throughout their respective dominions,—and_ thus 
preclude the foolish pretezts for public hostilities. 

Besides, if such a sanguinary and ambitious warrior as Alexan- 
der, could be diverted from a purpose of invasion by the frank and 
noble conduct of Taxiles; is it not folly to pretend that wars are 
inevitable, and their abolition impossible ! 


REFLECTIONS ON LATE EVENTS IN EUROPE. 


Some cvents have occurred in Europe in the course of this year, 
of a character so uncommon, that it would require the spirit of 
prophecy to foretell their results. ‘They seem to indicate a violent 
storm; yet God may disappoint the expectations of men, and 
cause these unusual occurrences to be means of great good to all 
nations. 

The very means and instruments on which European govern- 
ments have relied for the support of their power, are found to be 
capable of controlling and defeating their purposes, and even of 
changing the forms of their existence.—That regular troops are 
dangerous to liberty and the rights of men, has long been a 
prevailing opinion. But, strange as it may seem, the regular 
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troops of Spain, of Naples, and of Portugal, have, in pretty rapid 
succession, severally taken a stand, to effect a change in their res- 
pective governments, and to introduce a greater extent of. liberty. 
Even kings have been controlled by the menacing attitude of reg- 
ular troops, and obliged to comply with their demands. 

There seems to have been a kind of contagion in the spirit or 
sentiments by which these sons of violence have been animated ;— 
and it is possible that this contagion will be diffused throughout 
the world, and cause a general revolution in the forms of govern- 
ments. A revolution effected by regular troops, may be designed 
in Providence, as a means forghe abolition of military establish- 
ments—and a consequent abolition of the atrocious trade of public 
war. 

When regular armies shall understand, that governments are 
dependant on them, and liable to be changed by their influence ; 
and when rulers shall perceive that their preparations for war 
may all be turned against themselves,—that the troops which they 
have armed for the purposes of destruction, and on which they 
have relied for their own defence, may be induced to employ their 
swords for the subversion or curtailment of regal power,—a new 
order of things will occur. Rulers may find it needful to change 
their policy, and for their own safety to cultivate the principles and 
spirit of peace. They may be led to reflect with horror on the 
atrocity of that system which has so filled the world with profession- 
al murderers,—which has so banished from the minds of these men 
all due regard to human life, and taught them to glory in the 
work of human slaughter. The events which have occurred in 
Europe are adapted to open the eyes of soldiers, and to lead them 
to reflect on their own condition—and to understand that they, as 
well as others, have personal rights, which ought to be respected ; 
and we hope they will also learn, that they were made for better 
purposes than that of destroying and being destroyed, and that their 
lives are of too much value to be gambled away in the needless 
and disgraceful contests of men in power. The soldiers of diffe- 
rent countries will probably learn, that there is no reason why 
they should shed each other’s blood for alleged offences which 
neither of them ever committed,—or in deciding quarrels which 
they never made, and in which they have no personal concern. 

When soldiers shall have made these advances in knowledge, 
rulers will be induced to settle their controversies like rational and 
civilized men, rather than expose themselves to the vengeance of 
soldiers, whom they have educated for works of violence. 

It is not, however, our wish, that the soldiers of any country 
should employ their skill in the work of slaughter against those 
who have caused them to be instructed. On the contrary, we 
ardently desire, that the soldiers of every land may be taught the 
principles of peace, before they shall have become apprized cf 
the degraded condition in which they have been held. 
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Considering the multitude of unprincipled men, who have been 
bred up to the trade of violence and cruelty; it cannot be denied 
that the iate occurrences have an alarming aspect, as they relate 
to the safety of rulers. This aspect becomes still more alarmin 
when we consider the justice with which the Lord of all might 
make the preparations for human slaughter, the means of ruin to 
the principal agents in promoting them. This would be causing 
them to “eat the fruits of their own ways, and to be filled 
with their own devices.” Still we hope in the mercy of God, 
that better things are ordained for men in power. We hope that 
their eyes will be seasonably opened, to see the wickedness of that 
policy, which has trained up so many of the human race for the 
purposes of ambition, violence, and butchery,—and which has 
attached glory to crimes of the deepest dye. We hope also, that 
they will be disposed to employ their own influence to dispel the 
delusion and to correct the error, by teaching and exemplifying 
the doctrines of “peace on earth,” and “good will to men.” This 
is “ the noblest of all ambitions.” By such a change of policy, 
and by acting the part of beneficent fathers and guardians, they 
may secure the affection and esteem of their subjects, abate the 
ferocity of soldiers, gradually disband and provide for their sub- 
sistence, and thus free themselves and their dominions, from the 
terror of myriads of armed men, trained to delight in havoc and 
violence. 

If rulers wish to have their own lives respected, they should 
evince a tender regard for the lives of others, and cease to educate 
men for mischief and manslaughter. 

If governments are surprized at the course adopted by the 
troops of Spain, Naples, and Portugal,—let them seriously consid- 
er, whether it is not still more wonderful, that armies of such 
men _ have for ages submitted to the condition of military slaves— 
that while the arms of their respective governments were in their 
own hands, and they themselves deprived of liberty—they have 
so long consented to be instruments of oppression and cruelty to 
fellow-beings, and to shed each other’s blood in the atrocious and 
sanguinary games of their rulers ! 

In the whole history of human beings, there is perhaps nothing 
more wonderful, than the patience with which armies, habituated 
to violence, have endured intolerable privations, the loss of lib: rty, 
extreme sufferings, and cruel abuses, under the controul of a few 
men, weak and vulnerable as themselves ;—ar.d all this, while these 
very soldiers were the strength of their oppressors. 

How astonishing is the fact, that Napoleon Buonaparte could 
induce or compel five hundred thousand men of different countries, 
to expose themselves to the perils of the Russian campaign! while 
in truth the greater portion gf these men had a hundred fold more 
cause of complaint and anger against him, than against any Russian 
who fell by their arms ! 
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Shall men always remain such dupes to military ambition ? 
* God forbid !” 

Perhaps nearly all the rulers in Europe would have applauded 
the conduct of Napoleon’s army, had they unanimously refused to 
march into Russia, or to shed blood in such a cause. Yet in ap- 
proving such a just and noble act, they would have implicitly 
censured every war which has occurred between civilized nations. 
For each of those wars, on one side if not on both, was as positive- 
ly unjust and unnecessary, as the wanton war of Napoleon on 
Alexander.—If in all such cases the soldiers of different nations 
would boldly assert their right of exemption from murderous con- 
flicts, and refuse to kill one another; they would deserve and 
receive the applause of enlightened men of every country. 

Happy would it be for the world, if the recent occurrences 
should open the eyes of rulers and their subjects, to see the barba- 
rity of public war. It was of barbarous origin; and notwith- 
standiny all the improvements and embellishments of civilization, 
it is still barbarous in its motives, its spirit, its laws, its principles, 
and its practices. Its abominations transcend ali the powers of 
description; and the glory attached to its crimes caps the 
monstrots climax of human follies and delusions. 


FRIENDLY QUERIES AND INTIMATIONS. 


Was there ever an object proposed of greater inapantanes to the 
world than Peace on earth and good will among men? What insti- 
tutions, aiming at objects of equal importance, have been less en- 
couraged by donations, or have done more according to their funds, 
than Peace Societies ? 

Shall an object of such universal interest fail of accomplishment 
for want of pecuniary aid; or shall the practical language of the 
mass of Christians continue to be—Maillions for war, but not a cent 
for peace? What better than war can be expected from sucha 
principle ! 

Are there not many men of wealth, who are not only able but 
willing to make donations to promote the cause of peace’ Shall 
it much lo: nger be true, that, except the worthy President—the 
greatest donor to the Massachusetts Peace Society is a Gentleman 
in India, many thousand miles distant from the United States? 
See auspicious occurrences, p. 40. 

Are there not Gentlemen and Ladies of cur own country, near 
the close of life, who will give their dying testimony against war, 
by bequeathing something to effect its abolition? How can any 
good person think of le: aving the world, having done nothing to 
promote a cause so noble and benev rolent ? 

Are there not philanthropists in every part of the country, who 
will exert their influence to multip ly Peace Societies ? 

Are there not members of the M. P. S. who would willingly 
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double their annual subscription, or become Lite Subscribers, to 
increase the means of doing geod? And will not each member 
exert himself to obtain at least one new member, that the present 
number of members may be doubled before the year shall close? 

Should there be ten years of due exertion in Great Britain and 
the United States—in the several forms which have now been 
intimated—such impressions would probably be made on public 
sentiment, as to preclude every prospect of future wars between 
the two countries. In the mean time the probabilities of ciyil 
wars in the United States, and wars between these states and other 
nations, would be continually diminishing. For the probabilities 
of future wars diminish, in proportion as the friends of peace are 
multiplied. Who then shall despair of success, or refuse his aid? 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


J. Massacuusetrs. A Boston gentleman has obtained the premium of 
public approbation for declining a duel, and for resorting to the laws of 
his country for protection against a man who demanded an opportunity to 
shed his blood. Thus virtuous sentiments have gained a victory over the 
principles of barbarism. 

Il. Atasama. ‘“f At a late session, the Legislature passed a law forthe 
suppression of duelling. Besides other provisions of the act, the second 
section declares, that all concerned in a duel shall, upon covviction, be 
imprisoned three months, be fined not exceeding two thousand dollars, and 
for ever disqualified from holding any appointment of honour or profit in 
the state.” WVurional Intelligencer. 

If]. Inptana. ‘“‘ At the last session of the Legislature, alaw was passed 
directing that any person,—travellers excepted—wearing any dirk, pistol, 
sword in cane, or any other unlawful weapon concealed, shall be deemed 
guilty of amisdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, by presentment or in- 
dictment, shall be fined a sum not exceeding $100 for the use of country 
seminaries.” See also the protest of the Richmond Grand Jury, p. 34. 

IV. Srarx. “In the government Gazette of July 7th there is a lively 
eulogium on the Peace Societies of this country.” Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Vv. Ivvra, J. N. Mooyaart, Esq. a benevolent magistrate of Ceylon, 
has made a second donation to the Massachusetts Peace Society, of $20. 
His first donation was $05. Is there not a voice to some wealthy Gentle- 
men—* Go thou and do likewise :” 

VI. By information from various parts of the United States, we learn 
that strong desires have been expressed in favor of the general introduc- 
tion of school books which may be adapted to imbue the roinds of the 
young with a love of peace and an abhorrence of war. A more reasonable 
and important desire has seldom been expressed ;—should it prevail, and 
its object be attained, durable benefits will unquestionably result. 

. 


It was expected that our list of auspicious occurrences in this Number 
would be enlarged by accounts from London; but we have received no 
copies of the Herald of Peace of later date than the Number for March. 


N. B. The How. Jostan Qvrvey has been appointed to deliver an Ad- 
dress to the M. P. S, at the next Anniversary. 


Deceased Members. At Weymouth, Dr. N. Lovell and Dea. E. Bates. 


At Hollis, N.H Danie] Emerson, Esq. President of Hollis Branch of M. 
P. 8. 
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INTERVIEW OF MR. ADAMS WITH GEORGE III. 


I. 1819 a letter appeared in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. dated «June 2, 1785,” from the Hon. John Adams, 
then Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lon. 
don, to the Hon. John Jay, Secretary of State. In this 
letter Mr. Adams gave an interesting account of his intro- 


duction to th. King of Great Britain, with his own speech 
on the occasion, and the King’s answer. These documents 
are worthy to be inserted in the Friend of Peace. They 


are of a conciliatory character, and open an extensive field 
for useful reflections. 


Speech of Mr. Adams to the King. 


“Sir, the United States of America have appointed me their 
Minister Plenipotentiary to your Majesty, and have directed me to 
deliver to your Majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of it. 
It is in obedience to their express commands, that I have the honor 
to assure your Majesty of their unanimous disposition and desire 
to cultivate the most liberal intercouse between your Majesty’s 
subjects and their citizens, and of their best wishes for your Majes- 
ty’s health and happiness, and for that of your royal family. 

“The appointment of a Minister from the United States to your 
Majesty will form an epoch in the history of England and America. 

think myself more fortunate than all my fellow citizens in having 
the distinguished honor to be the (rst to stand in your Majesty’s 
royal presence in a diplomatic character; and I shall esteem my- 
self the happiest of men, if I can be instrumental in recommending 
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my country to your Majesty’s royal benevolence, and of restoring 
an entire esteem, confidence, and affection ; or in better words, the 
‘old good nature, and the good old humor’ between people, who, 
though separated by an ocean, and under different governments, 
have the same language, a similar religion, and kindred blood. [ 
beg your Majesty’s permission to add, that although I have some- 
times before been entrusted by my country, it was never in my 
whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself.” 


The King’s reply to Mr. Adams, 


“Sir, the circumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, 
the language you have now used so extremely proper, and the 
feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, 
that I must say, that I not only receive with pleasure the assuran- 
ces of the friendly dispositions of the United States, but that I am 
very glad the choice has fallen upon you to be their first Minister. 
T wish you, sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in Amer- 
ica, that I have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought 
myself indispensably bound to do, by the duty which I owed to 
my people. I will be very frank with you. I was the last to 
conform to the separation: but the separation having been made 
and having become inevitable, I have always said as I say now, 
that IT would be the first to meet the friendship of the United 
States as an independent power. The moment I see such senti- 
ments and language as yours prevail, and a disposition to give 
this country the preference. that moment I shall say, let the cir. 
cumstances of language, religion, and blood, have their natural and 
full effect.” 


Great Britain and the United States had been more than 
seven years engaged in a sanguinary contest. On each side 
myriads of lives had been sacrificed, and innumerable inju- 
ries had been sustained. A subsequent treaty of peace hai 
sheathed the sword ; but something more was necessary to 
open the way for a friendly commerce between the two coun- 
tries. The documents now exhibited present the august 
and pleasing spectacle of two illustrious personages, as the 
public representatives of two nations, holding their first in- 
terview, with mutual endeavours to conciliate esteem, abate 
prejudice, and restore the blessings of harmony and inter- 
course 

Mr. Adams was known as cnc of the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, as well as George I1I, was known as the 
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King of Great Britain. On this occasion the past occur- 
rences were fresh in the memory of these distinguished men. 
They could not but recollect their recent hostility, the hard 
things which they had mutually said of each other, and the 
deadly enmitics which had been displayed between the two 
nations in the course of the war 

How then do these public men address each other in view 
of the past irritations? Do they indulge the spirit of ran- 
cor, crimination and abuse? Far from this. The speech 
of Mr. Adams is manly, concilatory, and magnanimous. 
The answer of the King is equally dignified, courteous, and 
suitable to the occasion. 

On reading these amicable documents, a question instantly 
occurred :—Had these eminent men, prior to the Revolution, 
uniformly evinced the pacific dispositions, which were dis- 
played in the subsequent interview, would not their influence 
in the two countries have been sufficient to preclude the 
arimes and miseries of the seven years’ war? To this in- 
quiry “ my understanding and my heart” gave an affirma- 
tive answer. This answer, however, is not recorded to 
reproach either the King or the Minister; but to excite 
attention to the means by which war may be prevented, and 
to the awful responsibility which is attached to the conduct 
of men, who have an extensive influence over the destinies 
of nations. We do not question the veracity of the King, 
in saying to Mr. Adams, “I have done nothing in the late 
war but what I thought myself indispensably bound to do 
by the duty which I owed to my people.” Mr. Adams might 
perhaps, with equal sincerity, have made a similar deelara- 
tion. Yet great and good men are liable to err, through 
the influence of unfortunate prepossessions, hereditary prin- 
ciples, and exasperated passions. 

It is very certain, that if, prior to the war, the leading 
men in both countries had been duly careful not to offend, 
but to display towards each other a beneficent and pacific 
temper—such as afterwards appeared in the interview before 
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us—the war would have been prevented. This remark may be 
extended to all the wars between different countries or na 
tions. Not one of them originated in a Christian spirit, or 
benevolent dispositions. Men of the most amiable char. 
acters may differ in judgment on political questions ; but 
so long as they properly govern their passiuns, their pens, 
and their tongues, they will have no desire for an appeal to 
the sword. It is not till the understanding is bewildered 
by the passions, and a moral insanity is produced, that men 
think of a resort to arms. ; 

The measure adopted by the British government, in send. 
ing over regular troops and ships of war, to awe the col- 
onies into submission to offensive decrees, was as impolitic 
as it was antichristian. It evinced the reign of barbarous 
principles, and a bloody, vindictive spirit: and it tended 
directly to the sanguinary results which ensued. But can 
dor will admit, that such principles of government were then 
prevalent in other countries, as well as in Britain. Nay, 
even at this day, it is but partially understood,-in any coun 
try, that rulers should be juthers, that men should be gov. 
erned for their benefit, and not as the mere property of those 
in power. 

When the British rulers found that the colonies were 
offended with certain acts of Parliament, how much more 
wise, humane, and magnanimous it would have been, to 
send over pacific commissioners to discuss the questions 
with deputies from the colonial governments, than to send 
regiments of soldiers, armed with weapons of death! Then, 
if the parties could not have agreed on terms for the contin- 
uance of their former relations, how much more reasonable 
and praiseworthy to have agreed on terms of separation, as 
friends and brethren, than, like savages, to resort to the 
uncertain and detestable game of mutual havoc and destruc- 
tion! Compare this sanguinary mode of separation with 
that which was adopted in the more recent separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts, and who can fail of preferring 
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the latter, as unspeakably the most wise, humane, and glo- 
rious ? 

In the course pursued, Great Britain displayed the char- 
acter of a petulant, domineering parent, attempting to re- 
form or subdue her children by fire and sword; and the 
eolonies appear like stout, high spirited sons, who fight with 
an overbearing Mother, and free themselves from her con- 
trol. But do such wars and fightings become christian 
communities? Shall Christians always be barbarians, and 
never discover a more rational and benevolent method of 
deciding their controversies ? 

A majority of the people of each country regarded that 
war as both just and necessary, as one which could not 
be avoiled. We grant that the war was indeed necessary 
from the principles and passions which then governed the: 
two parties. But we ask, would the war have been necessa- 
ry under the influence of just and enlightened principles and 
benevolent dispositions? This question can never be an- 
swerred in the aflirmative, by any well-informed Christian. 
Was it necessary, on any other than savage principles, 
for Great Britain to send over her military legions, to con- 
vince the colonies of the justice of her laws? If not, the war 
became necessary by the influence of an erroneous policy, 
barbarous principles of government, and unhallowed pas- 
sions, 

But however clear it may be to us, that Great Britain 
was in the wrong and the aggressor in the war, it would be . 
far too much to pretend, that there was no wrong on the 
part of our people. The real patriot will not justify wrongs 
in his own countrymen, even when done on what he believes 
to be the right side of a controversy. Prior to the com- 
mencement of the war, many things were said, written and 
done, on the part of the Americans, which were of an ex- 
asperating tendency, inconsistent with christian meekness 
and benevolence, and, at best, no better than rendering evil 
for evil, and railing for railing. 
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At that period the writer of these remarks was but a 
youth. He was however old enough to observe the passing 
occurrences, and to take an active part, on what he believed 
to be the side of justice as well as of liberty. But, on re 
flection, he has found much cause to regret the indulgence 
of unchristian feelings and passions, towards brethren of an- 
other country, and such of his own countrymen as dissented 
from the popular creed. Such he believes must have been 
the case with many thousands of others, if they have suffered 
themselves to reflect, and to compare the passions which 
they then deemed justifiable, with the temper of him who 
died that sinners might live. On all such occasions it is 
common for men on both sides of a contest, to expose them- 
selves to this reproof—* Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of. For the son of man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.” Nor is it uncommon for those of 
the successful party, to regard their success as evidence of 
the rectitude of their motives and actions; or at least as 
cancelling whatever on their part was immoral or antichris- 
tian. But this is dangerous ground to take; for however 
just may be our cause, however wrong may be our opponents, 
our own conduct can never be approved by God, unless we 
act from benevolent motives, and conform to the rule of 
equity. 

In the common course of events, one war lays the founda- 
tion for another, Our second war with Great Britain orig- 
inated in a great measure from the prejudices which result- 
ed from the first; and, on account of the prejudices engen- 
dered by these two conflicts, we are now probably in more 
danger of another war with Britain, than with any other 
power. Of this danger the people of the two countries 
should be duly apprized, that they may be on their guard 
and adopt the proper means for avoiding such a calamity. 
For this purpose we have exhibited the example of Mr. 
Adams #nd the King of Great Britain in their interview, 
as worthy of universal respect and imitation ; and without 
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pretending to the spirit of prophecy, we may venture to say, 
that so long as this example shall be duly regarded by the 
rulers and people of the two countries, the present peace 
between them will never be interrupted. 

Had the King and Mr Adams been disposed to indulge 
a spirit of rancur, sarcasm, and mutual crimination and 
reproach, on account of the past occurrences; they might 
easily have given such a complexion to the interview as 
would have produced an immediate renewal of hostilities 
between the two nations. But they wisely suppressed every 
thing of this tendency, and peace was of course preserved. 

On such easy terms the nations might be exempted from 
all the expenses, the crimes, and the calamities of war. 
Shall it then be deemed impossible to abolish this cruel and 
atrocious custom, of resorting to arms, to supply the defect 
of prudence and « good nature” in those who bear rule over 
men ! 


Happy would it be for the several nations, if, as substi- 


tutes for their military schools, they would establish institu- 
tions for the particular purpose of teaching all candidates 
for office, the art of self-government, and the art of preserv- 
ing peace. 


TROPHIES OF VICTORY. 


Trorutes of victory or conquest are preserved and ex- 
hibited as the pride of individuals and the glory of nations; 
and they have been employed as means of exciting the same 
spirit of rapine and violence, as that by which they were 
obtained. Savages preserve the scalps of those they kill in 
war. More polished nations preserve standards, statues, 
paintings, and other articles which they have plundered 
from the inhabitants of conquered countries. Young men 
are directed to regard these trophies as proofs of the virtue 
and prowess of their ancestors. This practice has been 
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adopted by Christian nations; and perhaps the people of 
every country have treasures of this kind in which they 
glory. 

But what does reason, enlightened by religion, say of such 
a practice, and such memorials? It says the practice is 
barbarous, derived from pagans and savages, unworthy of 
existence among Christians, and a reproach to any country, 
What ! shall Christians preserve Memorials of the robberies 
and bloodshed committed by their ancestors, or their cotem- 
puraries, to stimulate the young to follow such examples! 
With equal propriety they might preserve the idols and altars 
of pagan forefathers, to excite in children a veneration for 
idolatrous worship, and a delight in human sacrifices. 

Trophies of victory have generally been trophies of bar. 
barity, injustice, murder, and desolation. What should we 
think of a band of robbers or pirates, so hardened or so 
blind, a8 to preserve trophies of their destructive exploits, 
to encourage their childien to imitate their examples? This 
would be as just, as humane, and as wise, as the policy of 
Christian nations now under review Are not the trophies 
of the Spanish conquest of South America—of the British 
conquests in India—of Napoleon’s conquests in Europe, and 
of our victories over the natives of this country, in general, 
Memorials of injustice, rapine, and violence,—as inconsistent 
with the Christian religion, as the conduct for which pirates 
and robbers are doomed to die? What essential difference — 
can be discerned in the cases, except on the principle, that 
rulers may bhonouratly and safely commit such acts of rob- 
bery and violence, as would expose common people to infamy 
and to hell? 

Trophies of victory are so far from operating to preserve 
a nation from war and to promote its prosperity, that they 
have a direct tendency to its ruin. They are the means 
of exciting envy, pride, ambition, malignity and revenge. 
They tend to intoxicate and bewilder the minds of men,— 
to make therm thirst for warx—to overlook its crimes and 
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calamitesy—to seek occasions of strife,—to take offence at 
trifles, and rashly to expose a people to misery and des- 
truction. 

The numerous trophies treasured up in Paris by Napo- 
leon, were fuel to keep alive the fire of war, till France was 
made to feel the terrible effects of a war policy, and was 
stript of her Memorials of conquest. But while these 
trophies remained in Paris, what did they prove in regard 
to Napoleon? Did they witness to his benevolence and jus- 
tice? Far from this. They were ample proofs that he 
was an atrocious or deluded man-killer—-a successful but 
abandoned robber. The same may be said of the trophies 
of all the mighty conquerors of nations and desolators of 
countries. Instead of being the objects of applause and 
panegyric, such men should have been exhibited to the 
world as a curse to their species, and as much worse than 
common highwaymen, as their crimes were more numerous, 
more atrocious, and more afflicting to mankind. 

What would have been thought of M’Carty, had he, after 
his victory at Bladensburg, taken the musket and the scalp 
of General Mason, preserved and exhibited them as trophies 
to excite others to imitate his wonderful heroism? Would 
he not have been regarded as a merciless barbarian, un- 
worthy of a place in civilized society? Yet, considered 
apart from the influence of a savage practice, such conduct 
in Burr, M’Carty, Barron, or any victorious duellist, 
would have been no more inhuman, immoral, irreligious, or 
detestable, than the common practice of preserving trophies 
in public war. 

It will perhaps be said that Christian nations do not take 
the scalps of the slain to preserve as trophies. Truly they 
do not; but when they have deprived men of their lives, 
it is less inhuman and less unjust to take the scalps of the 
dead, than to add to the misery of survivors, by destroying 
their dwellings or taking any thing which would be necessa- 
ry to their subsistence or their comfort. 

2 
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Christians of this country have been delighted in hearing 
that the inhabitants of Otaheite had « burned their idols,’ and 
become worshippers of the living God. Would it not how. 
ever be matter of still greater joy, if such a reformation should 
occur in Christendom? The trophies of victory, preserved 
by Christian nations, encourage a species of idolatry, as 
immoral, inhuman, antichristian, and fatal, as was ever 
practised by the barbarians of Utaheite. 

Let no one imagine, that the general consent of nations 
to the practice of preserving trophies is any evidence in 
its favour. In former ages there was a general consent of 
nations to the custom of offering human sacrifices. Both 
customs are, we believe, an abomination in the sight of God, 
and utterly unworthy to be associated with the name of a 
Christian. 

Some apology may perhaps be made in favour of a people 
so barbaroas gs not to be acquainted with any better means 
of obtaining a subsistence, than rapine and violence,—or so 


profoundly ignorant of human nature and of right and wrong, 
as not to know a better method of settling controversies, than 
the appeal to arms. But, excepting the delusive influence 
of custom, what apology can be made for those who are 
blessed with common sense, the means of instruction, and 
the light of the gospel ? 


THE WAR-MAKING POWER. 


« Ir is sufficient to say, that the executive authority of the Unit- 
ed States, and much less a subordinate officer, has no power to 
change the pacific relations of the nation. The President of the 
United States is bound constitutionally to preserve the peace of the 
country until Congress declares it in a state of war: he can only, 
while thus in a state of peace, use the military forces of the nation 
in three specified cases, that is, to execute the laws of the Union, 
to suppress insurrection, and repel invasion.” Report, of the Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States on the Seminole War. 


The principles here asserted by the Committee of the Sen- 
ate we believe to be strictly conformable to the Constitution 
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of the United States. We copy them into this work, with 
a desire that they should be generally understood ; and with 
a hope that they will not again be violated, in making war 
on the Indian tribes. Had they been heretofore duly observ- 
ed, they would probably have prevented all the crimes and 
miseries of the Seminole war. As there was no act of Con- 
gress authorizing that war, at whose hands will the blocd 
that was shed be required? This is a question which de- 
mands the serious attention of the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE M. P. §. 


AnnvAL Reports of Philanthropic Institutions are official 
Records and Memorials of divine benignity in favoring the 
exertions of men, for advancing the welfare of their species. 
When they faithfully exhibit what has already been done, 
and the present aspects of Providence, they furnish incen- 

. tives to persevering zeal and activity. With such views of 
the design and use of Annual Reports, the Executive Com- 
mittee proceed to the duty now expected of them. 

As the great object of the Society is « Peace on earth,” 
in a Report for 1820, it would be ungrateful to overlook the 
mercy of God, in granting to our country a year of unin- 
terrupted peace,—and in causing a remarkable abatement 
of those party dissensions which, in some former years, 
were not only hostile to the progress of pacific sentiments, 
but even threatened the ruin of the United States. Such a 
time of tranquillity is peculiarly favourable to the exertions 
of Peace Societies. From a season so promising, much fruit 
might naturally have been expected ; and the Committee 
have occasion to refer to the scantiness of the funds under 
their controul—to the embarrassments of commerce and the 
scarcity of money in various parts of the country, as fur- 
nishing reasons why more has not been effected in the. 
course of the year. These causes have probably deterred 
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many well disposed men from joining the Society, suspended 
the organization of several Societies in different states, and 
in some degree paralyzed the exertions of Societies which 
had been formed. Such obstacles being duly considered, 
it is hoped that the following exhibition of facts will be both 
satisfactory and encouraging. 

In the course of the year there have been distributed in 
behalf of the Society and its Auxiliaries :— 


Of the various Nos. of the Friend of Peace - 7155 
Of the several smaller Tracts - - - 8935 
In all - - - - - 16080 
In addition to these there have been sold of the 

Friend of Peace - - - - 2860 
Increasing the aggregate disposed of to - 18,940 


It is also proper to state that two valuable Addresses 
have been published by Branch Societies—one by Hingham 
Branch, delivered by the Rev. Daniel Kimball ; the other 
by East Haddam Branch, delivered by the Rev. Solomon 
Blakslee. 

In making the distributions, the Committee have sent up- 
wards of 500 copies of the Friend of Peace, and many small- 
er tracts, to foreign states and countries ;—to the four Brit- 
ish Provinces in America—to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia in Europe, and to Calcutta and Ceylon 
in Asia. The other distributions have extended to the 
greater number of the United States. 

In regard to the influence of these Tracts and the man- 
ner in which they have becn received, it may be sufficient 
to give an extract from a recent Report of the Raleigh 
Peace Society—in which it is said—s All who had an op- 
portunity of reading them, seemed to feel the importance 
of the subject. None, we venture to say, have attempted 
a refutation of the doctrines or principles therein contained. 
Aged ministers of the gospel expressed their astonishment 
and regret, that they had never before viewed the matter 
in its true light. Others declared that they had often beer 
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impressed with such sentiments, but so indistinct, and so 
variant from sentiments that are generally deemed patriotic, 
that they never ventured to express them.” 

On this extract, the Committee will only observe, that 
similar effects have occurred in many other parts of the 
country,—and that these being duly multiplied and extended 
cannot fail to excite a universal abhorrence of war. 

Since our last Anniversary three new Auxiliaries have 
been reported—Byfield, Boxford, and Andover—and a re- 
port of one at Sackets Harbor is daily expected.* The 
East Haddam and Billerica Branches have been greatly 
enlarged; other Branches have received some additions, and 
many members have been added to the original Society. 
In all societies, the individuals are liable to pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and to death, It is not possible for the 
Committee to state the precise number of members at the 
present time, but including the fifteen Auxiliaries, it is 
supposed that the present number of members exceeds one 
thousand. 

Two of the early members of this socicty have in the 
course of the year become Life Subscribers. Jonathan 
Thompson Esq. of Natchez in Mississippi has also present- 
eda Life Subscription ; and J. N. Mooyaart Esq. of Cey- 
lon in India has presented a donation of twenty dollars, in 
addition to his former donation of twenty five. The value 
of ‘Mr. Mooyaart’s douation in Tracts was delivered to the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners fur Foreign Missions to be forwarded to India, 
that the cause of the Society might be promoted in that 
quarter of tie world. 

The Reporis which have been received from the indepen- 
dent Societies in this country, afford evidence that the 
cause of peace is advancing in Maine, Rhode Island, New. 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana. 


* An Association has also been formed at Stanstead, L. C. on the plan 
proposed for Reading Peace Sociéties, and Tracts have been procured for 
the same purpose by a gentleman of Shirley in this state. 
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The Committee have received no accounts from the So- 
cieties in Britain of later date than the Herald of Peace for 
March, 1820. At that period the principal Society in Lon- 
don had been greatly strengthened by the addition of many 
subscribers and several important Auxiliary Societies. Be. 
sides having published more than 150,000 Tracts in their 
own language, that they had caused 5000 copies of the 
Solemn Review to be published in Germany ; 5000 copies 
of another Tract in the Dutch language, were in the press 
for Holland and its colonies ; arrangements were making 
for publishing in the Welch language; and one hundred 
pounds sterling had been granted to promote the objects of 
the Society in France. These facts may dispel all fears 
that the Peace Societies in this country are too rapid in 
their advances for the public safety. 

Some of our countrymen probably imagine that Peace 
Societies are, and ever will be, composed only of members 
who can have but little influence on public opinion and the 
policy of states. ‘Io correct such a misapprehension, it 
may be proper to observe, that many important characters 
belong to the Peace Societies in Britain, and also to sev- 
eral of the Societies in this country; that the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, with its several Branches, contains 
upwards of 140 public teachers of religion and many res- 
pectable characters in literary Institutions ; that it has at 
the present time, two members in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States,—and that in the Convention for revising the 
Constitution of this state, the President of that venerable 
Body, and THrerTy rurex other Delegates are members 
of this Society or its Auxiliaries. «This is perhaps as much 
as could have been reasonably expected of a Society which 
commenced its course but five years ago with only twenty- 
two members, and having the prepossessions of a world to 
encounter. 

Since the Society was formed, it has increased in a ratio 
greater than that of doubling its number annually. Were 
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it to advance in the same ratio for ten years to come, it 
would contain more members than there were of free adults 
in the United States during the time of the Revolution. 
Though such advances in future are not to be expected, it 
is reasonable to anticipate an increase of Peace Societies 
and Peace Characters, both in this country and in Great 
Britain, which will have a favourable influence on the 
policy of the two nations, and on the destinies of the world. 

In any Society composed of many members, some diver- 
sity of opinion may exist, as to the best means for attaining 
‘its object. If it be so in Peace Societies, it is no more than 
was anticipated ; and this very circumstance affords oppor- 
tunity for the display of those sentiments of candor, forbear. 
ance and conciliation which are eventually to abolish hostil- 
ities among men. 

As war is the genuine fruit of barbarism, unchristian 
principles and passions, every occurrence indicating the 
progress of light, civilization and christian benevolence, is 
justly regarded as favourable to the objects of this Society. 
The extensive interchange of benefits and expressions of 
gratitude, resulting from thousands of moral, religious, and 
beneficent Institutions, are binding together the people of 
different countries with the cords of universal philanthropy ; 
and the more there are of these ties, the more there will be 
of human agents to exert an influence for the preservation 
of peace and the prevention of war. 

To the prevalence of benign and conciliatory sentiments, 
may be imputed the remarkable tranquillity which accompa- 
nied the separation of Maine from Massachusetts. In the 
transactions relating to that event, an example was given 
of the value of pacific dispositions in adjusting claims of 
high importance. To the extent that such dispositions 
predominate, war will of course be avoided ; for men never 
fight from love one to another. 

Duelling, like public war, has long been practised as an 
honerable and necessary mode of deciding controversies 
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or redressing wrongs; and it is indeed far the less unjust 
and horrible of the two. But this Gothic practice is sinking 
in public estimation. In this vicinity it has been proved 
that a man may decline a challenge with the applause of 
his. fellow citizens,—while the challenger escapes the hand 
of justice by flight. In Alabama a law has recently been 
enacted, which exposes the duellist to be forever excluded 
from any office of honor or profit in that state. The fatal 
combat of two Commodores induced expressions of indig- 
nation against the practice, in perhaps every respectable 
newspaper in the country. From these facts it may be 
inferred, that duelling will soon cease to be regarded as an 
honorable mode of settling disputes, and of course be confin- 
ed to men who have no reputation to lose. 

Stabbing is another species of war, little know in New 
England, but more common in the Southern and Western 
states. This practice has called forth a law for its suppres- 
sion in Indiana, and a Remonstrance from a Grand Jury 
in Virginia. Enlightened men in those regions have dis- 
covered, that the practice of preparing for this species of 
war, by “ wearing arms,” has been the occasion of * nume- 
rous instances of stabbing.” Those who are acquainted 
with analogical reasoning may now be able to account for 
the frequency of national contests. They may also be led 
to reflect on the exterminating havoc which would have 
resulted, had duelling and stabbing been as much encourag- 
ed as public war has been, by education, applause, and the 
patronage of governments. 

Privateering—* a relic of the ancient piracy,” and a 
branch of modern warfare, is losing its reputation among 
reflecting men. During the last session of Congress, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations made a Report, which 
was accepted by the House of Representatives, and well 
adapted to hasten the abolition not only of Privateering, 
but the whole system of maritime depredation. It may 
also be observed, that a luminoiis article on the subject has 
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been circulated through the country, in the North American 
Review ; and that one hundred copies of the Article were 
printed in the form of a 'l'ract, and the greater part of them 
were presented to the Committee for distribution, by the 
Author—that intelligent and amiable member of our Society, 
whose unexpected decease has so recently filled our hearts 
with grief. 

The numerous instances of piracy, the trials, condemna- 
tions, and executions for that crime, which occurred in the 
course of the year, have probably caused many to reflect 
on the palpable barbarism and injustice of similar depreda- 
tions when practised under licenses from Christian gov- 
ernments ! 

In proportion as inhuman customs become the subjects 
of reflection, the more their enormities are perceived and 
abhorred. Fifty years ago the African Slave-trade was 
generally regarded in our country, as a just, necessary, 
and honorable species of traffic. Men engaged in it with 
as little suspicion of its immorality, as they engaged in 
buying and selling oxen and horses. But in 1820 by a 
law of Congress, this inhuman traflic became yiracy, and 
punishable with death. What then can hinder a similar 
change in public sentiment, as to the necessity, the justice, 
and the glory of war! One discovery prepares the way 
for another. Those who are already convinced that Du- 
elling, Stabbing, Privaieering and the Slave-trade, are 
needless and savage practices, will nattrally inquire, wheth- 
er there be not other things still popular, which are equally 
abhorrent to reason, religion, and philanthropy. Such in- 
quiries will not be in vain; and they may -result in a full 
conviction, that the practice of making war on unoffending. 
colonies and innocent subjects, to revenge the wrongs of 
their rulers, is as repugnant to the principles of benevolence 
and moral justice, as any of the crimes for which felons are 
doomed to the gallows. ‘The policy of our ancestors, in 
offering a premium of one hundred dollars for every Indian 
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scalp—though popular in Massachusetts less than a hundred 
years ago—is now regarded with horror. But an eniight- 
ened posterity may be unable to see in what respect this 
eonduct is more immoral or inhuman, than other methods of 
exciting the spirit of war, which are still practised by 
Christians ; and they may be of the opinion. that offering 
such premiums was less censurable than the common prac- 
tice of employing one tribe of Indians to destroy another, 

Thus, by the progress of light, civilization and philan- 
thropy, barbarous principles and usages, one after another, 
may be discovered and exploded, —till the enormous super. 
structure of public war shall be diminished, undermined, 
overthrown, and consigned to infamy and oblivion. ‘Through 
the influence of beneficent exertions, the principles of uni- 
versal brotherhood are acquiring an ascendency in the 
hearts of men. Wheu such principles shall be imbibed by 
the rulers of nations, and cherished by them in their sub- 
jects, with the same ardor that the spirit of war has been 
encouraged, a new state of society will be introduced ;—war 
will lose its infatuating charms ;—the energies of men will 
be displayed in saving rather than destreying—in doing 
good rather than mischief. Then the song of Ang:Is will 
resound through the world,—Glory to God in the highest— 
on earth peace—good will among men. 


* And though long-distant be the hour, 
When that fair morn shall brightly rise ; 
And many a fearful cloud may low’r 
P’er its full radiance gild our skies,— 
Is not e’en now its first faint gleam 
Along the fair horizon spread ? i 
Is not e’en now its earliest beam 
Upon the distant mountains spread, 
All hail to that propitious ray, 
Swift may its dawning light increase, 
Sweet prelude of the coming day, 
Bright herald of an age of peace.” 

From the Herald of Peace. 
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PLACES OF DEPOSITE FOR TROPHIES. 


Waite, in his Letters on England, mentions the « tattered 
and dusty flags,” which he saw suspended in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at London. Some of them were taken daring 
the war with America.” He observes—* A place of worship 
is not fit for the emblems of war. These should be placed 
in a legislative hall, a war or naval office, a hospital for 
seamen or soldiers, or a palace.” He adds, “I was both 
surprised and disgusted to behold this part of the building 
thus disfigured with the trophies of successful valor.” Vol. 
i, pp. 268, 269. 


If St. Paul were to look down from heaven and see a 
place of Christian worship, bearing his name, decorated 
with “the trophies of fighting valor,” what would be his 
feelings? Would he not weep for the inconsistency of 
Christians, and blush to find his name thus associated with 
the emblems of war and bloodshed ? 

We agree with Mr. White, that «a war or naval office, 
a hospital for seamen or soldiers,” would be more. proper 
places for depositing such « trophies.” We cannot however 
agree with him, that they should be placed either in a “ leg- 
islative hall, or a palace,” unless it be done to reproach 
legislators and sovereigns for their inhumanity in promoting 
wars. Instead of the “ legislative hall or the palace,” we 
would propose the state prison and the gallows, as the most 
proper places for exhibiting bloodstained trophies. For war 
furnishes a very great number of the victims who suffer at these 
Places of punishment ; and many of those conquerors, who 
have obtained such trophies, were as deserving of the prison 
or the gallows, as those who have actually been imprisoned 
or executed. What malefactor was ever more deserving of 
az ignominious death, than those princes and generals, who 
have been most proud of their trophies,—and most eulogized 
for their bloody conquests? If « war makes thieves, and 
peace hangs them,” what should be the punishment of men, 
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who, by making war, make thieves, and then cause them to 
be hanged? 

Who at this day, in our country, would not be shocked 
to see our places of worship ornamented with the trophies 
of rapine and violence? Can any thing be found in the 
annals of the ancient Druids of Britain so palpably incon- 
sistent as the practice of associating the symbols of war 
with the religion of the Prince of Peace ? 


THE FIGHTING PRELATE. 


“ Kine Ricuarp I. in one of his battles with the French, took 
Philip de Dreux, Bishop of Beauvais, prisoner. The Pope inter. 
ceded for his liberty in a letter, wherein he styled the fighting 
Prelate his ‘ dearly beloved son.? The King, by way of answer, 
sent the Bishop’s suit of armor, stained with blood and covered 
with dust, to the Pope, and asked, whether he knew bis son’s coat, or 
no? The Pope was ashamed at the sight, and left the Bishop at 
Richard’s mercy.” Boston Intelligencer. 


Reflections. 


What an odious spectacle! a blood-stained minister of the 
Christian religion! a sanguinary teacher of the gospel of 
mercy! a “fighting” disciple of the Prince of Peace! What 
palpable solecisms! No wonder that the Pontiff was asham- 
ed of his « beloved son.” Who is not shocked at the thought 
of a “fighting Prelate ?’? Who does not perceive that 
fighting is a business which should be discountenanced by 
ministers of the gospel, both in preaching and in practice? 

In an « Address to the people of Scotland,’ Dr. Camp 
bell has some remarks, which are worthy of being introduced 
on this occasion :— 

«* The sense of what became a minister of the New Cov- 
enant, a preacher of good-will to men, was so strong on the 
minds of the primitive Christians, that when our religion came 
first into favor with the magistrate, it was looked on univer- 
sally asa becoming action in ministers, to use their good 
offices in behalf of an unhappy creature, who had exposed 
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himself to the stroke of justice, whenever any favourable 
circumstance could be pleaded in extenuation of his crime.. 
But in no case whatever was it thought suitable, that he 
should interpose to call for vengeance. That the servant 
of the Prince of Peace should prove a peace-maker, media- 
tor, and intercessor, was entirely consonant to the nature 
of his office ; but that he should interpose as an avenger, or 
as an instigator of others to vengeance, or to violent and vin- 
dictive measures, was considered as a practical denial of the 
Lord that bought him, who ‘ came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them ;’—and as what suited more the character 
of that being whom they called the adversary and accuser of 
the brethren.” 

Had these primitive views, of what is becoming in the 
ministers of the gospel, been generally retained among 
Christians, the pages of history would not have been disgraced 
by narratives of “fighting Prelates.’” But if war be a 
commendable custom and warriors the glory of a country, 
why should it be deemed incompatible with the dignity of 
a minister, to take the sword and crimson his path to heaven 
with the blood of his brethren? or why should he be exclud- 
ed from the highway to glory and renown? 

On the other hand, if the ** servant of the Prince of Peace 
should be a peace-maker,” and “never interpose as an 
avenger, or an instigator of others to vengeance,” Why should 
not every Christian act on this benevolent principle? If 
being an “ avenger or an instigator to violent and vindictive 
measures,” should, in a minister, be regarded as a “ prac- 
tical denial of the Lord that bought him,” why is it not even so 
in the Christian ruler, and in all who profess the christian 
 Feligion ? 

Finally, if acting the part of an “ avenger or instigator 
of others to violent and vindictive measures” is « more suit- 
ed to the character of that being whom Christians call the 
adversary,” than to that of a minister of the gospel, in what 
light must war be viewed when compared with Christianity ? 
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Sarely there must be something very odious and horrible 
in the business of war, if a Bishop cannot engage in it with 
out a * practical denial of the Lord that bought him,” nor 
without acting a part « more suited to the character of the 
devil,” than that of a minister of the Prince of Peace. A 
minister may certainly employ his influence in support of 
every laudable custom, and excite others to every christian 
duty. The «primitive christians,” therefore, must have had 
very incorrect views of what is becoming a minister of the 
gospel, or war and christianity are repugnant to each other, 
Is it not then important, thaievery Christian should consider 
to what being he bears the greater resemblance when he ine 
stigates others «to violent measures,” and blows the flames 
of war? 

We rejoice in the belief that the time has arrived, when 
neither prelates nor any other ministers of the gospel can 
acquire renown, either by fighting, or by instigating others 
to fight ; and we sincerely lament that there is even one that 
bears the name ofa Christian minister, who is not convinc- 
ed, that the spirit of Christ and the spirit of war are as 
really opposed to each other, as love and hatred, or peace 
and war. With regard to those ministers who still remain 
among the advocates- for war, we shall only request them 
to read once more the history of the Prince of Peace, care- 
fully observing the temper he displayed on all occasions of 
‘injury and insult,—his precepts enjoining on his disciples 
the spirit uf love, forbearance, and forgiveness, and his dy- 
ing prayer for his insolent murderers :—Then let each one 
ask himself this question,—Can any Christian, with the 


temper enjoined and exemplified by the Messiah, make war 
on his fellow men? 


—_ 


THE ROBBER DISARMED BY CONFIDENCE. 


Durine a civil war in the reign of Henry VI. of England, 
‘“* Margaret,” the Queen, “with her son fled into a forest, where she 
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was descried by a band of robbers, who stripped her of her jewels 
and treated her person with great indignity. - Fortunately she 

escaped, while her plunderers were quarrelling about their booty ; 
and penetrating into the depth of the forest, she wandered about 
till she was exhausted with fatigue and terror. At length, seeing 
aman approach with a drawn swoid, she summoned resolution 
enough to go out to meet him, saying, ‘ Here, friend, I commit to 
you the son of your king, for that protection which J am unable 
to afford him.’ The man, though a robber, was disarmed of ev- 
ery ill intention by the confidence which was reposed in him, and 
devoted himself to their service. After concealing them some 
time in the woods and providing for their support, he conducted 
them in safety to the sea-coast, whence they took an opportunity 
of escaping to Flanders.” Cyclopedia, article, * ManGanet of Anjou.* 


Had the Queen, instead of this intrepid and magnanimous 
course, assumed airs of defiance or defence, it is probable 
that both she and her son would have béen murdered. But 
even a robber may be susceptible of the influence of magna- 
nimity and confidence, whether they be real or feigned. 

What then would be the effect, if the rulers of different 
countries should display as much apparent confidence in 
each other, as Margaret did inthe robber? Might they not 
safely renounce most of their hostile preparations, relieve 
their subjects of grievous burdens, and be less exposed-to 
danger, than they are while each pursues a distrustful and 
menacing policy? What could havé a more injurious effect 
on the characters of men, than cherishing towards each other 
the spirit of jealousy, rivalship, and war? And what can 
be more absurd than to cherish such a spirit as the mears of 
preserving peace ? 


THE ORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT OF HEROES, 


Dr Gotpsmirus, in his « History of Animated Nature,” 
remarks on the size of serpents and their terrible deVasta- 
tions in earlier times, when the earth was bat thinly inhab- 
ited by men. « it then might have bappened,” he says, « that 
serpents reigned the tyrants of a district for centuries to- 
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gether. ‘To animals of this kind, grown by time aad ra. 
pacity ta a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet in length, 
the lion, the tiger, and even the elephant itself, were but 
feeble opponents. At that time men had not Icarned the 
art of uniting the efforts of many to effect one great purpose, 
Opposing multitudes only added new victims to the general 
calamity, and increased mutual embarrassment and terror, 
The animal was, therefore, to be singly opposed by him wl 
had the greatest strength, the best armor, and the most un- 
daunted courage. Insuch an encounter, hundreds must 
have fallen ; till one more lucky than the rest, by a fortunate 
blow, or by taking the monster ina torpid interval and 
surcharged with spoil, might kill, and thus rid the country 
of the destroyer. 

«‘ Such was the original occupation of HEROES ; and those 
who first obtained that name, from their destroying the 
ravagers of the earth, gained it much more deservedly than 
their successors, who acquired their reputation only for their 
skill in destroying each other.” 

Reflections. 

Is it not aremarkable and humiliating fact, that since 
men have “learned the art of uniting the efforts of many 
to effect one great purpose,” and since they have been ina 
great measure freed from the dangers and ravages of beasts 
of prey and the more formidable enemy, the serpent, they 
have become the worst of serpents to their own species, and 
have employed their ingenuity, skill, and courage, in des- 
truying one another! In this, however, they bear some 
resemblance to the serpentine destroyers. For Dr. Gold- 
smith informs us, that serpents frequently are seen to devour 
each other.” This is not the character of the common beasts 
of prey, but it is of the serpent and scorpion ; and this odious 
character has been assumed by men. Instead of the mon- 
sters of ancient times, the renowned military conquerors 
have been for ages the great serpents of the earth, and more 
deserving of the censure of mankind than their predecessors. 
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Many Christians have doubtless heen astonished at the 
stupidity of some. Africans, who worship a harmless kind of 
serpent, asa Deity. But is this really more wonderful than 
the homage which Christians have often paid to a military 
conqueror, who had ,devoted all his energies to the business 
of manslaughter? When this homage is paid on the princi- 
ple of fear—as some pagans have worshipped the devil—the 
act may perhaps be less censurable. This kind of homage 
has doubtless often been paid to such serpen's while living ; 
but this is not all—after they have long been dead and bu- 
ried, some of the most terrible scourges of our race have 
had monuments erected to perpetuate the memory of their 
savage exploits; and their names have been blazoned in 
history, poetry, and painting, as though they had been the 
greatest benefactors. rather than the ravagers of the world ! 
Hence others have been induced to imitate their example, 
and to rival them in the work of mischief and desolation. 

As Christians of this age understand « the art of uniting 
the efforts of many to effect one great purpose,” let Peace 
oN EARTH become their “ purpose ;”—and to-.effect this let 
them unite their efforts to strip the military destroyer of his 
undeserved and fatal glory,—and to consign war, with all 
its fascinating glitter, to its proper place, as the most abom- 
imable of all the customs of ancient or modern barbarism. 


NOTICE OF MR. G\LEISON’S REVIEW OF PRIVATEERING. 

Tae North American Review for July 1820 contamed an 
article of thirty two pages on Privateering, frum the pen of 
John Gallison Esq then a member of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society,—a member too, who had but few equals, ei- 
ther in respect to talents, integrity, or desire to promote 
the peace and welfare of mankind. While we deplore the 
loss which the society and the world have sustained by his 
early decease, we rejoice that he was spared so long, and 
that he was enabled to do so much in the cause of peace, 


4 
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His able Address on the Fourth Anniversary of the Peace 
Society, and his Review of Privateering still remain,—and 
will long remain, as Monuments of his assiduity, intelligence, 
research, patriotism, philanthropy, and worth ;-- Monuments 
indeed far more worthy of esteem than any of the Castles or 


Pyramids which pride and folly have erected to fighting and 
sanguinary valor. 


The Article on Privateering is a learned and luminous 
inquiry, respecting the origin and progress of this odious 
practice, the laws relating to it at different periods, its ingus- 
tice and barbarity in all the forms it bas assumed, and the 
opinions of celebrated writers on the subject. The following 
passages, selected from various pages of the article, area 
fair specimen of its style, spirit, and tendency. 


“Had religion and the morality of the gospel been made the 
foundation of the rights and duties of states, in war as well as in 
peace, it is probable that many customs derived to us from ruder 
ages, perhaps even war itself, would long since have disappeared. 
But rights have been sought for in another source, and religion has 
been permitted to interpose her counsels, not her authority, to 
moderate the use of that power, which reason and nature have 
been thought to bestow. Is it not probable, that some usages yet 
remain, which habit and prejudice, and an imaginary interest alone, 
prevent our regarding with the same abhorrence, with which we 
should now look upon the reducing of captives and their posterity 
to perpetual and irredeemable slavery’ Have we yet confined the 
license of war within those bounds, which the law of charity would 
assign to it? Do we not even receive, as principles of justice, some 
things which have no better support than the practice of earlier and 
less enlightened times, justified by an artificial reasoning, which, 
taking things as they are found, invents a plausible defence for 
whatever custom allows? 

«* We have made these remarks more especially with a view to 
the practice of privateering. It is matter of just astonishment, 
that a species of warfare so repugnant to.all our better feelings, so 
estranged from all that is deemed noble and honourable among 
men, should so long have prevailed. It is a practice, which can 
boast nothing of the chivalrous spirit, which we have been taught 
to admire in the warrior. It begins and ends in pure unmixed sel- 
fishness. It seeks neither fame nor power, but wealth; wealth, 
not the fruits of patient industry or honest skill, but wrested by the 
hand of violence or stolen by surprise and stratagem, It makes 
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every other consideration yield to a sordid avarice. In its greedi- 
ness it hardly distinguishes between friend and foe, and is ever 
ready to pounce upon its prey, whether it be the property of an 
enemy, or that of a fellow citizen, which, by the rigid rules of war 
has become the subject of confiscation as prize. The means, which 
it employs, are not less cruel and disgraceful, than its purpose is 
unworthy. It can make its way through blood to the treasure 
it gloats upon, lure by false smiles to destruction, advance securely 
to its object under the guise of friendship, ensnare by treachery, 
deceive by perfidy, and secure its unrighteous gains by shameless 
rjury.”” 

" There is no doubt that great antiquity may be pleaded for the 
practice of plundering. For several ages after the irruption of the 
Northern barbarians, war and plunder might almost be considered 
as individual rights. Every petty baron enjoyed the privilege 
of taking up arms, and every vassal was free to seek his for- 
tune in predatory incursions upon the enemy, whether by land or 
sea. The infidel powers, which bordered the Mediterranean, cov- 
ered that sea with small piratical vessels; and the Christian states, 
whose commerce suffered from their depredations, partly in self- 
defence and partly in the hope of gain, fitted out small cruisers or 
armed their merchant ships. It was most common for many per- 
sons to unite for this purpose in a sert of partnership. No public 
commission was required. Against infidels it was the right and 
duty of every Christian to wage incessant hostility, and to do them 
all possible injury. At the same time, the inhabitants of the North 
sent their fleets to make descents upon the coasts and enrich them- 
selves with the wealth and luxuries of the South. They were most 
often conducted by private adventurers, whose bravery or skill 
caused them to be selected as chieftains. Piracy was a common 
trade, and the word was far from carrying with it the ideas of 
criminality and disgrace, which we now attach to it.””— The 
truth is, that in an age when the obligations of humanity were 
neither acknowledged nor understood, and every person might 
make such use of his strength or his cunning, as seemed to him 
best, so as he did not invade the property of those to whom he was 
bound by the tie of a common allegiance ; and when the sanction 
of the prince was not necessary to enable private persons to attack 
and plunder the enemy, there could be no distinction between au- 
thorized and unauthorized depredations on the ocean. ‘ The 
Gauls,’ says Cleirac, ‘ regarded all strangers as enemies, and not only 
robbed them of their goods, but put them cruelly to death, offerin 
them, as bloody sacrifices, to their false gods.’ And Boucher : 
‘In the height of the feudal anarchy, that is to say, in the ninth 
century, every person might act the part both of judge and execu- 
tioner, without any incompatibilty in the two conditions and with- 
Out disgrace. At that period mariners were a set of robbers.’ 
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“Tt is in vain then for the apologists of privateering to have re- 
course to these remote ages in support of the assertion that the 
practice has long or always existed. Even were antiquity a less 
doubtful plea 4 it is, the argument proves nothing, but that 
in those benighted ages men robbed of their own heads, and that 
in these more civilized times we have so far improved, as to sanc- 
tion the proceeding by public authority.” 


The latter of these remarks is as just as it is humiliating ; 
and it might have been extended not ouly to the robberies 
but to the conflagrations and murders of war. Nearly all 
the atrocities, which barbarians and the most abandoned 
ruffians have practised « of their own heads,” civilized na- 
tions have adopted in war, under the «sanction of public 
authority.” But in what respects is it less criminal for 
rulers * of their own heads” to do or require deeds of rapine, 
conflagration, and murder, than for other people «¢ of their 
own heads” to commit the same crimes? Is it not time to 
inquire, whether indeed there be, in the “« heads” of rulers 
such a power of transmutation, that they can, at pleasure, 


change the most atrocious acts of violence to deeds of be- 
nevolence or justice ? 


«It is probable that the practice of nations in the disputes aris- 
ing between them or their subjects, has followed the same course 
of improvement with their municipal laws. Every one, who has 
attended to the history of criminal jurisprudence, knows that, not 
many ages since, every individual possessed the power of punish- 
ing, and the avenging of wrongs was left to the injured party or 
his friends. But as the world grew wiser and more inclined to 
peace, a check was put upon the right of private revenge and 
tribunals began to inquire into the fact, and to measure the pun- 
ishment in proportion to the guilt. So, among nations, the fre- 
quent broils occasioned by the hostile attempts of individuals, gave 
rise by degrees to the custom of granting letters of reprisals. At 
first, doubtless, they were only given in ‘a few instances, and sub- 


jects continued to attack and plunder without asking the permission 
of the sovereign. 


Here follows an historical account of the practice of piracy 


or privateering, as authorized by governments. ‘The writer 
then saysy»— , 
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« From this historical deduction, it appears, 1. That the practice 
of privateering is truly what it has been ealled, * a remnant of the 
ancient piracy,’ and has its root and origin im the general license 
of plundering, which we justly regard as the vice of a barbarous 
and lawless age. 2. That the public commissions. under which it 
is now carried on, were expedients adopted, when the world began 
to assume a more regular and settled form; the first step towards 
a state of society more consistent with reason and humanity. 3. 
That at first, letters of reprisals authorized the seizing of goods 
on the land, as well as at sea. 4 That the first notice we have of 
privateering to any considerable extent is the measure, to which 
in the outset of the war of the Netherlands, poverty and revenge 
drove the Prince of Orange ; and that these privateers became 
notorious for their piratical depredations. If before that it was 
practised by the French, it was not under circumstances more hon- 
ourable, nor with less cruelty. 5. That the practice has always 
continued to answer well to its original ; privateers having been, 
in earlier and later times, the ‘ scourges of neutral commerce’ a 
continual theme of complaint to neutral powers, the causes of new 
wars, subjects of negotiation in treaties,and of frequent restrictive 
laws; but still eluding all attempts to put a stop to their abuses, 
and reverting to their primitive characte.” 

“What judgment then must we pass upon privateering, if we 
test it by the rules of a sound morality’ We ask not, what will 
be its fate if judged of by the dictates of high and honourable feel- 
ing, ot that elevated morality, which rises far above “the ordinary 
sense of right and wrong, as it is found in the mass of. men; we 
ask not that it should be condemned or absolved by the sentence 
of a nice and scrupulous conscience ; we are ready to put the ques- 
tion fairly to the grossest and least reflecting of mankind, be they 
only honest and unperverted ; and we doubt not, that when brought 
to view the subject in its proper light, stripped of the cloak, which 
law and custom may have lent to it, the most uncultivated con- 
science will pronounce it unjust and disgraceful to grow rich upon 
the spoils of the innocent, to gather by vivlence the fruits of anoth- 
er’sindustry If upon the breaking out of a war every debtor 
should be declared released from debts due to the subjects of the 
hostile state, would that man be thought to possess common hon- 
esty, who would profit by such an advantage? But how much 
more palpable is the injustice of attacking, and bearing away as 
prize the property of that enemy, not found in our own territory, 
but upon the ocean, the common highway of nations? Let it not 
then be said, that the law of war has made it yours, and annulled 
the rights of its former possessor. This law is not the law of rea- 
son nor conscience. It is a custom, which has grown 6ut of the 
selfish and revengeful passions of men and has been handed down 
from age to age, receiving now and then some mitigations, by 
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which it has approached nearer to what is suited to a rational na- 
ture, but still it is founded in violence, and oniy one of the few 
remains of the right of the strongest. 

“¢ In all that we have hitherto said, we have gone upon the sup- 
position, that there is a just cause of war. But in every war one 
party or the other must be nghting in support of an unjust cause, 
Terrible indeed is the guilt of the subject, who, with no other end 
than private gain, attacks, kills, and robs the enemy, if in doin 
this he is at the same time abetting injustice and fraud. Grotius 
holds to complete restitution every general and soldier, who in an 
unjust war has assisted inthe work of destruction. Lid. iii. cap. 
10, § 3, &c. Who, then, in any war, can feel so assured, that his 
country is in no respect chargeable with injustice or rashness, as 
to be willing, for the sake of plunder, to incur the hazard of so 
great a guilt’ What government can be excused in encouragin 
its subjects to put their integrity to so perilous atrial And if there 
is guilt in ighting for a cause, which we know to be unjust, is there 
not also guilt in plundering in one, which we are not sure is just? 

“We had something to say of the effects of privateering upon 
the morals of the community, and more especially of sean.en ; of 
the taste, which it gives for violence and bloodshed; of its break. 
ing down the barriers, by which property is defended ; of its ten- 
dency to annihilate the distinction of mine and thine. But these 
consequences are too obvious, and have been proved by too recent 
experience, to need that weshould labour to enforcethem. They 
spring up in our path; they meet our eyes, wherever we go; the 
land and the sea send forth their reports of murders and pira- 
cies and daring robberies, as if the outcasts of society had become 
emulous of ey, and reslved to hide the disgrace in the magni- 
tude and boldness of their crimes.” 


Here two questions may be proposed :—41. Was it not by 
the multitude, « the magnitude and boldness of their crimes,” 
that princes succeeded in making the world believe, that 
glory, and not disgrace, should be attached to the homicides 
and robberies of public war? 2. If pirates and robbers 
should be multiplied, and should increase the number, the 
magnitude, and boldaess of their crimes, so as to equal the 
atrocities of national contests, will they not become as justi- 
fiable and glorious ? 

The review of Privateering closes with the following par- 
agraph, 

“Tt may be expected, that we should say something of the prace 


ticability of the measure proposed. We must, however, content 
ourselves with remarking, that there cannot be reason to despair 
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of what all commercial nations must feelit to be their interest by mu- 
tual stipulations to effect. The United States, as a great commercial 
people, disposed by habit and interest to peace, have every induce- 
ment, however great may be their local advantages for carrying 
ona predatory war-fare, to enter into such an arrangement. Great 
Britain can expect no benefit from the continuance of the practice 
ef privateering. Holland, France, and Spain, have too much 
jaterest in the revival of their fallen commerce not to acquiesce 
cheerfully in a proposal, which takes away one of its greatest vex- 
ations. Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, are friends to the free- 
dom of commerce, and it is a remarkable and encouraging fact 
that Russia made no use of privateers in the Archipelago, in her 
war with Turkey, 1767—1774. 

“ We are disposed to think well enough of mankind, to believe 
there is something in this practice too harsh and illiberal to be 
much longer borne, in the present improved state of knowledge 
and manners. We trust, the time is coming, when the greater 
part of the civilized world will feel the truth of these words of Clar- 
endon : * Indeed, it must be a very savage appetite, that engages 
men to take so much pains, and to run so many and great hazards 
only to be cruel to those, whom they are able to oppress.’ ” 


Thus Mr, Galiison, “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 
—_] 


THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE, 

Twe trial of the Queen is one of the extraordinary events 
of the last year. The agitation it caused in Britain, the 
unaccountable interest it excited in this country, and its 
tendency to corrupt the morals of society, demand exertions 
to turn the deplorable occurrence to some good account, and 
to deduce from it some useful lessons. But in what we have 
to say, we shall forbear to express any opinion relating to 
the guilt or innocence of the Queen, or of thuse concerned in 
the prosecution. 

What relation, it will be asked, has the trial of the British 
Queen to the objeets of the Friend of Peace? The following 
observations, it is hoped, will furnish a satisfactory answer 
to the question. 

First. The trial of the Queen affords evidence of an im- 
proved and improving state of society. In former ages 
stich a trial would have been superseded by private murder. 
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Poison, the dagger, or some other means equally summary 
and fatal, would have despatched the Queen, and freed her 
disaffected husband from the bonds of matrimony. Hundreds 

of Queens perhaps, as innocent as Caroline, have by such 
' means been removed from the world, without any form of 
trial. In those barbarous ages murders were frequent in the 
families of kings, and were passed over as things of course, 
or common occurrences. But public opinion is so far eplight- 
ened in England as well as in America, that kings are no 
longer supposed to have an uncontrolled right to dispose of 
the lives of their families, or their subjects. ‘There are per- 
haps but few men in England so ignorant, that they would 
feel bound to obey an order of George IV, to take the life 
of the Queen, or even a common subject, by poison or assas- 
sination. But in former ages and in various countries such 
an order from a sovereign would have been deemed obliga- 
tory. and have been as promp'ly obeyed as a command to 
killin public war. It is now understood, that a King has 
no more right than another man, to make private war, 
or to murder individuals without the forms of a legal pro- 
cess. Hence, 

Second. As the trial of the Queen affords proof that one 
delusion has been dispelled, it gives reason to hope that the 
progress of ligt will dispel others equally barbarous and 
fatal. If a king has no right to make private war on an 
individual subject, or to despatch him without the forms of 
legal invest.gation 5 whence does he derive a right to make 
public war, and thus needlessly expose the lives uf thousands 
of innocent people to inevitable destruction? If a subject is 
under no moral obligation to obey an unjust mandate, re- 
quiring private murder; why should he obey an order 
equally unjust, requiring public murder? We do not here 
inquire any thing as to the right of self-defence in cases of 
assault or actual invasion; but only in respect to the right 
of one government to invade the territories of another, and 
the duty of subjects to obey commands requiring such ag- 
gression or invasion. We ask, then, on what rational prin- 
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ciple has a king a better right thus to expose the lives of 
his own subjects, or to cause them to kill the people of a 
foreign state, than he has to make private war, or to take 
the lives of individuals by assassination? As, in enlightened 
countries,* the progress of public opinion has already abol- 
ished the imaginary right «f Kings in the latter case ; what 
shall prevent a similar effect in regard to the former? If 
the number and frequency of private royal murders have 
been diminished by the improvements already made in public 
opinion and the state of society, may it not reasonably be 
expected, that similar means will yet diminish the number 
and frequency of public wars? 

Third. The trial of the Queen may lead men to reflect on 
the danger of deciding a question in favour of war, by a 
bare majority of votes,—and especially when that majority 
is made out by the votes of persons immediately interested, 
It was doubtless wise in the British ministry to relinquish 
the prosecution, when they found that their own votes were 
necessary to pass the bill. No one perhaps will deny, that 
the case involved perplexing circumstances, and that the 
understandings of the parties were very liable to be misled by 
their passions, and by the public excitement. These consid- 
erations demanded caution. 

But this was not a question of life or death to the person 
accused. How much more then is depending on a bill or 
act to make war, when the lives of myriads of innocent per- 
sons must be sacrificed, if the bill passes. On no occasions 
are men more liable to be misled by their passions; and 
such questions are always decided by interested persons, 
when the bill passes in favour of war. How presumptuous 
then it must be, to pass such a Death Warrant, by a bare 
Majority of votes—votes too which are given under the di- 
rect influence of interested and exasperated feelings! What 
better right have rulers thus to vote away the lives of inno- 


4 
* We say enlightened countries, because there are countries in which 
the right of private murder is still claimed by sovereigns. 
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cent subjects, than subjects have to vote away the lives of 
rulers who assume such power? 

Fourth. The result of the Queen’s trial affords proof, 
that, in a well informed community, rulers must pay respect 
to public opinion. Hence, should the eyes of people be open- 
ed in regard to the atrocities and miseries of war; rulers 
will forbear an appeal to arms, and adopt a less barbarous 
mode of settling their controversies. Let the light which 
now shines on the savage right formerly claimed by kings, 
of taking at pleasure the lives of individuals, be duly extend- 
ed to their more atrocious claims relating to wars of ambition, 
conquest, and revenge. Then the objects of Peace Societies 
will soon be attained. For then civilized rulers will abstain 
from public war, as they now abstain from private murdeg, 
Thus from the trial of Queen Caroline may be derived a 
clew to the abolition of war and the pacification of the world. 


THE WARRIOR. 


On, welcome the warrior, who proudly advances, 
Victorious from battle, a lord o’er the foe' 

As the sun o’er a darken’d creation he glances, 

For the strong and the valiant his arm has laid low. 


Men, raise your deep voices in praise of his glory ; 
And women, in reverence bow at his name ; 
Children, in lispings, re-echo the story, 

And nations, attend to the trump of his fame. 


His praise shall extend over land and wide ocean, 
And princes will listen in wonder and joy ; 

In ages to come ’twill be heard with emotion, 
And youth seize the sword all his foes to destroy. 


Already your shout Heaven’s concave is rending, 
And the hero’s great name is repeated around !— 
But hark! as I listen, a wild streak is blending ! 
Another! another! increases the sound. 


Oh Heaven! the moans of the wounded and dying 

Are mix’d with the plaudits that swell in the air ; 

Wife, children, and friends. mid the tumult are crying, 

* Death, death, to the conq’ror, who makes our despair.” 


I listen—and fancy assists the faint mourning 

Of an infant, whose parents are torn from the world, 
Again—but now hoarser the sound is returning— 

A sinner’s dark soul from its mansion is hurl’d. 
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Again, a wild shriek! ’tis the grief ofa lover, 

Who, a maniac, wails for the youth of her heart, 

In fancy she seems his cold body to cover 

With the sear leaves of autumn that fluttering depart. 


And is it for thts that the laurel is given? 

When man turns a murderer and foe to his kind? 
For this does the shout of applause reach to heaven? 
From creatures for reason and virtue design’d ? 


Blush, hero, blush, while thou fancy’st before thee 
The beings thy conquering arm has annoy’d, 
Who frantic with want and affliction implore thee, 
To give back the happiness thou hast destroy’d. 


See fatherless infants that cling to their mothers, 
While mothers stand shuddering and pale at thy name ; 
See groups o’er the embers their eagerness smothers, 
Who wail at thy praises, and weep at thy fame. 


And what is the glory resplendent around thee? 

A glittering meteor that fades in its blaze : 

The light foam of waves whose bright sparkles surround thee, 
Then dash on the shore, and disperse at thy gaze. 


*Tis a rainbow, which brilliant near twilight appearing, 
Fora moment is form’d by the sun’s friendly ray, 

But the orb disappears with its brightness so cheering, 
And darkness succeeds to the splendour of day. 


Will the proud shout of triumph give joy to thy heart, 
When misfortune or sickness lias prey’d on thy frame? 
The charm is but transient, its spell will depart, 
And successors more honour’d arise to thy | ee 


Be a patriot at home, and assist in those laws, 

Which teach us religion, and virtue, and peace; 
Be just to thy country, and warm in her cause, 
But spill not her blood, and bid battle to cease. 


Wood's Almanack, 1819. 


PLAYING HANG. 


In the course of 1820, some events were announced in the 
newspapers which seem to corroborate the growing opinion, 
that public executions are ill adapted to improve the human 
character, or to prevent crime. In consequence of such 
executions, children have invented a new kind of sport, 
which they call “ Playing Hang.” At this sport one boy 
lost his life; and, at another time and place, two children 
were found hanging, nearly dead, but were relieved by a 
parent. 
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Such occurrences should lead all men to reflect on the 
propensity of the human mind to imitation ; and on the dan- 
ger of rendering death by violence, familiar, showy, and 
imposing. ‘The parade which usually attends public execu- 
tions is adapted to prevent any salutary effects; and the 
frequent and incongruous associations of pomp and punish- 
ment, show and manslaughter, have probably had a perni- 
cious influence on the feelings of men and the morals of 
society, in every region of the world. By such associations, 
resulting from public executions, and from the mimicry of 
military murder, in learning the art of war; children are 
prepared to make sport of the various forms of inflicting on 
men misery and death. Hence they play hang, and play shoot, 
and ply stab. 

But « if these things be done in the green tree, what will 
Vc done in the dry!” When children grow up under the 
influence of such associations, and become accustomed to 
making sport of the violent forms of taking human life, what 
is to be expected of them in riper years? Should they be - 
elevated to office, will they not be prepared to encourage and 
make war, with all the insensibility of stoics or barbarians? 
And if iv the lower ranks of life, will they not be prepared 
to engage in the work of human slaughter, with as much 
gaicty, levity, and eagerness, as they ever engaged in the 
sports of childhood ? 

It is not asserted nor pretended, that the influence to 
which we have referred is universal on all whu are expos- 
ed to it; nor that it is always permanent and invincible, 
where it has a temporary effect. It may be counteracted 
by various causes ; or the subjects of it may become convinc- 
ed of its pernicious tendency, and thus escape its ultimate 
evils. All we assert is, that such associations of parade and 
homicide naturally produce bad effects on the human mind, 
and expose men to adopt and pursue the paths of mischief 
and ruin. So much we believe can be supported from his- 
tory, observation and experience ; and so much being sup- 
ported or grauted, all parents and legislators should be in 
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duced to devise ways and means for introducing a more 
safe and philanthropic mode of educating the young—a 
mode in consequence of which the thought of taking human 
life will impress every mind with horror,—and not be treat- 
ed by any one as a matter of sport or indifference. 

To improper and inhumgn modes of education may justly 
be attributed nearly the whole catalugue of public wars and 
private murders, which have disgraced the history of man. 


SUCCESS OF THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


“Te Royal Humane Society of London, since its establish-- 
ment in 1774, has restored to society 4889 persons,—having res- 
cued them from drowning, or a state of suspended animation by 


other causes.”” Christian Watchman. 

How much more worthy of applause are such deeds, than 
those of war-makers! and yet how little has been said in 
favor of Humane Societies, compared with the praises be- 
stowed on Inhuman Institutions! Since 1774, what a mul- 
titude have been destroyed in Europe and America by War 
Associations! Not less perhaps than ten millions, or a 
number equal to the whole population of the United States, 
while the Royal Humane Society has saved but 4889! The 
pecuniary expense of this Society has doubtless been consid- 
erable ; but how does it dwindle to nothing, when compared 
with the thousands of millions which have been expended by 
Destroying Associations ? 

Should the exertions of Peace Societies only be the occa- 
sion of preventing one war between two powerful nations, 
how many myriads of men will they have rescued from un- 
timely death! If it is humane to form societies to preserve 


men from perishing by unavoidable occurrences of providence, 
why not to save them from the voluntary and systematic 


practice of murdering one another? Is it a work of benev- 
olence to restore “suspended animation?” Why not then 
to prevent « animation” from being “ suspended?”  Pre- 
venting evil is doing good ; and to preserve a man from being 
injured, is a greater favor than to restore him from a state 
of extreme distress or apparent death. 
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The war-maker claims a great share of praise for having 
killed his thousands in battle, and for every expression of 
tenderness towards his wounded and half-murdered victims ; 
but how much more praise would have been due to him, had 
he by benevolent exertions prevenied the batile, and thus 
prevented the consequent slaughter and wounds! 44, on 
some frivolous pretext, challenges B, and in the duel gives 
him a mortal wound ; he then goes to B and treats him ina 
kind manner till death closes his eyes. Now 41 is extolled 
not only for his heroism and his victory, but for his great 
humanity towards his murdered brother! This case illus- 
trates the boasted humanity of war-makers and military 
conquerors! So Hare, the robber, who was hanged at Bal- 
timore, finding that he had robbed a man of his all, gave 
back a trifle to comfort him; but this was better than the 
general conduct of warriors. 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


** Ar table one day the conversation turned on the commanders of 
the light troops, and the king said, jestingly, that during the war, 
they had only been commanded by robbers ; and added, laughing, 
* (uintus* had all the difficulty in the world, after the war, to lose t 
habit of plundering. When he is near me, I take care of my snuff- 
box and my purse, lest he should play off against me some slight of 
hand trick.’’ The Colonel, who by no means relished this pleasan- 
try, replied, ‘ /t is true, sire, that I have pillaged and robbed, but it was 
by your majesty’s orders, and you had always the best share of the booty? 
The king pretended not to hear this answer, and changed the con- 
versation.” Herald of Peace. 


On this anecdote we may briefly remark :— 

1. That the troops had been commanded by robbers, may be 
readily admitted ; also that the king himself was the cn1e¥ 
ROBBER. . 

2. What is the difference between robberies by a man 
bearing the title of king, and robberies by a chieftain? If 
there be any difference, the more exalted the rank, the more 
censurable should the robberies be deemed. 

5. Was “ Quintus” excusable in robbing by orders from 
the king? In times of barbarism, when it is supposed that 
kings can do no wrong, and that their mandates can even 


* Colonel Guichard, to whom the king-had given the name of Quintus. 
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change wrong to right, some apology must be admitted for 
those who rob and murder by order of the suvereign. | But 
when the minds of men shall be duly enlightened, it will be 
seen that kings and military commanders have no more 
right to authorize robbery or murder, than parents have to 
require their children to commit such atrocious deeds; and 
that the maxims and laws of war whfich sanction such flagi- 
tious crimes were derived from barbarians, and ought to Be 
discarded by civilized men. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. Tax ratification of the treaty for the cession of the Floridas to the 
United States is a matter of congratulation, as it has removed a supposed 
just cause of war on Spain. Too many of our countrymen have manifest. 
ed a desire for a forcible occupation of these provinces, to secure an in- 
demnity for spoliations on our commerce, made under the piratical influ- 
enceof Napoleon. It was doubtless the opinion of these advocates for war, 
that the Floridas might be obtained with the sacrifice of but a few hun- 
dreds of lives. The project, however, had it been adopted, might have 
occasioned a war of twenty years’ duration, involving all the powers of 
Christendom, and have ended in the ruin of the United States. Suppose, 
however, that it had been certain, that the Floridas could be obtained by 
violence, with the sacrifice of only one hundred lives : We ask, whose lives 
had Congress a mght to barter for the Floridas? Richard Cromwell, the 
successur of Oliver Cromwell, was told by some of his friends, “ that the 
sacrifice of a few lives would ensure him stability in his high office of Pro- 
tector.” To which he replied,—* If a single life is 4 oe I would rath. 
er relinquish it.” This sentiment might justly have been adopted by our 
rulers, in respect to the Floridas ; and we rejoice in the forbearing polic 
by which they have obtained their object without the effusion of bl 
A spirit of forbearance in rulers, accompanied with wisdom and firmness, 
is of more value to a nation than fleets and armies, and all the menacing 
apparatus of revenge and death. 

If. Propositions have been made in Congress for a reduction of the 
regular army, and for diminishing the sum proposed for the annual in- 
crease of the navy. We hope the time is not very distant when it will 
be understood in every country, that preparations for peace afford more 
security to a nation, than preparations for war; and that nothing more 
endangers a people, than a prevalent disposition to glory in their war 
exploits and to be ever ready to revenge supposed injuries by violence. 
This may be safely inferred from the nature of man, the history of nations, 
and the frequent and fatal combats of duellists. 

Ill The Massachusetts Convention of 490 Delegates, have spent 55 
days in free discussion, candid inquiry, and amicable debate. The Con- 
vention comprised many of the principal characters of both political par- 
ties, and men of various sects in religion. On many questions there was 
a great diversity of opinion ; yet the demon, party spirit, which, in former 
years, seemed to forbode a civil war, was not permitted to have any voice 
in the debates, during the whole session Several topics were discussed in 
the newspapers, as well as in the Convention, and many persons evinced a 

P terest in the result; yet the Convention was not interrupted nor as- 
sailed by mobs, popular tumults, factions or insults,—and the session was 
closed in harmony and with mutual expressions of esteem and good will. 
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Considering the respectable character and amicable course of this Conven- 
tion, we cannot but be gratified with the reflection, that the presrpent and 
35 other Delegates were members of the Peace S: ciety ; and that, on motion 
of a distinguished opponent in politics, the President received a unanimous 
vote of approbation and thanks for his services. Should such examples 
of candor, urbanity, and conciliation be properly multiplied, this country 
will no more be cursed with the ravages of war. 

Let any impartial man compare the 53 days’ proceedings in the British 
House of Lords, on the trial of the Queen, with the 55 days’ proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Convention—taking into view the conduct of the 
populace in London and in Boston; and will he not be convinced of the 
danger of indulging party passions, and of the immense value of pacific 
dispositions in the management of public affairs ? 

1V. In South America an armistice of six months has been agreed on by 
Morillo and Bolivar, the commanding generals, for the avowed purpose of 
settling their disputes on pacific principles. Thus, after years of bloody 
and desolating conflicts, the parties appear disposed to adopt an amicable 
course, which, at an earlier period, might have precluded all the crimes 
and miseries of the war. 

V. Considerable additions have recently been made to the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society and to the Branch Societies in Jaffrey and Hollis, N. H. 
It is however much to be regretted that Christians in general are so little 
disposed to promote an object of such infinite importance to themselves, 
to their posterity, and to the world. 


NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in order 
to membership, the subscription of one dollar annually. 

The annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the firet of February 
tn each year. 

The present year, 1821, is the sixth year of the Society. Those who 
have paid for the stx years have already advanced six dollars. But to en- 
courage subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumstan- 
ces who may desire the whole series of Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if they 
shall desire it, have a copy of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-two No’s of the Friend of Peace for $2,50. These No’s 
were all published prior to the present year. Then by paying one dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled to copies of all the Tracts of 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for $3,50 any one may 
become a member entitled to the whole series of Tracts, which have been 
mentioned, to tLe close of 1821. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Tracts at the wholesale price. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, at 
10 dollars per hundred 

Mr. J. W. Burpitt, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the society, and to deliver tracts to those who 
may wish to become members He also has the several No’s for sale. If 
any Boston member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any 
quarterly distribution, he may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burnrrrt. 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale as the Boston Bookstore of Cuwmines & Hittiarp, No. 1 Cornhill. 


At the same store are deposited the parcels directed to members in diffe- 
rent towns, and also to the Branch Societies. 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Pol. IZ....N, XI, 


WASHINGTON’S LEGACY FOR THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 


Is a letter recently published, dated « April 25, 1788,” 
written by General Washington, to a friend in Europe,*# 


congratulating him on his marriage, we observed the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 


“ While you have been making love under the banner of Hymen, 
the great personages of the North have been making war under 
the inspiration or rather infatuation of Mars. Now, for my part, 
I humbly conceive you had much the best and wisest of the bar- 
gain; for certainly it is more consonant to all the principles of 
reason and religion—natural and revealed—to replenish the earth 
with inhabitants, rather than depopulate it by killing those already 
in existence. Besides, it is time for knight-errantry and mad hero- 
ism to be at an end. 

«Your young military men, who went to reap the harvest of 
laurels, don’t care, I suppose, how many seeds of war are sown 
but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be wished, that the 
manly employments of agriculture and the humanizing benefits 
of commerce, should supersede the waste of war, and the rage of 
conquest ; that the swords might be turned into ploughshares and 


spears into pruning-hooks, and, as the scripture expresses it, she 
nations learn war no more.” 


These observations on war seem to have been the fruits 
of mature reflection. We hope they will have a proper 
effect on the numerous admirers of General Washington, 
and be the means of convincing them, that the spirit of war 


* Supposed to be the Marquis de la Fayette, though his name Was not 
given in the paper from which the extracts were taken. 
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is the spirit of * infatuation ;’—that “ it is time for knight- 
errantry and mad heroism to have an end ;”—that « it is 
devoutly to be wished that the manly employments of agri- 
culture and the humanizing benefits of commerce should 
supersede the waste of war and the rage of conquest.” 

These sentiments perfectly accord with the objects of 
Peace Societies, and afford reason to believe, that had Gen- 
eral Washington lived to the present time, he would have 
given a still more direct approbation of the efforts for the 
abolition of war. 

The suggestion that * young military men” in pursuit of 
*¢a harvest of laurels, care not how many seeds of war are 
sown,” deserves special notice, as it brings to view one of 
the principal causes of the frequency of national contesis. 
Those, who “care not how many seeds of war are sown,” 
will be very apt to sow them, and to employ their influence 
to bring them to maturity. Men of such a disposition should 
be watched with care. Every instance of their conduct, 
by which they violate the rights of another country, should 
receive a decided mark of public disapprobation ; also every 
exertion, by which they attempt to involve their own country 
in the flames of war, should be repelled as the work of an 
incendiary. With the lovers of war, a profession of patri- 
otism is but acloak for crimes. 

«The manly employments of agriculture and the humaniz- 
ing benefits of commerce,” if duly encouraged, will have a 
powerful tendency to “ supersede the waste of war and the 
rage of conquest.” The exertions of Agricultural Societies, 
in this age, are among the most promising means for divert- 
ing public attention from the barbarous and delusive glories 
of war, and to fix it on objects more humane and praisewor- 
thy. Hov much mere deserving of esteem is the man who 
employs his energies for multiplying the means of human 
subsistente and comfort, than the military conqueror, who 
destroys thousands of his brethren, and exposes millions to 
wantiand misery! Let the various occupations of men be 
honoured according to their respective tendencies to augment 
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the happiness of man: then the lover of war, the vaunting 
Military destroyer, will behold bis « mounted scale aloft,’ 
when weighed against the honest, peaceable, diligent and en- 
terprising farmer. 

The prophetic language referred to by General Washing- 
ton affords reason to suppose, that, when men shall become 
truly enlightened, the dreadful occupation of the warrior will 
sink into disrepute ; and that the business of agriculture will 
acyuire such renown, that swords and spears will be trans- 
formed to ploughshares and pruning-hooks. Then“ the na- 
tions will learn war no more.” Those, therefore, who ex- 
ert their influence to blast the pernicious reputation of war, 
and to advance the giory of agriculture, are acting in con- 
formity to the revealed designs of Providence, and the best 
interests of their species. 

Alas! how shocking the thought, that the * profession of 
arms” and the butchery of men are now deemed honourable 
among christians. 


REMARKABLE REFORMATION OF A PRINCE. 

Tue “ Scots Magazine,” for Jan. 1761, contains a Review 

of a work, entitled, « Introdaction to the Art of Thinking.” 
The following account is an abstract of a narrative quoted 
from that work. 
. “Henry, Duke of Saxony, was by nature fierce and 
haughty, eager in his pursuits, impatient of disappointment 
or controul.—The outrages committed by this prince were 
without end; every thing was sacrificed to his lust, cruelty, 
and ambition ; and at his court, beauty, riches, honours be- 
came the greatest misfortunes. His horrid enormities filled 
him with suspicion. At enmity with every one, and least of 
all at peace with himself—feeling the agonies of reproving 
conscience, which haunted him when waking, and left him 
not when asleep. 

In a melancholy fit, under the impression of a wicked 
action recently perpetrated, he dreamed that the totelar an- 
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gel of the country stood before him with anger in his looks, 
mixed with some degree of pity.  Ill-fated wretch! said 
the apparition, listen to the awful command I bear.’ Upon 
this the angel reached a scroll of paper, and vanished. ‘T'he 
scroll contained the following words—After sia. 

« Here the dream ended ; for the impression it made broke 
his rest. The prince awaked in the greatest consternation, 
deeply struck with the vision. He was convinced that the 
whole was from God, to prepare him for death—which he 
concluded was to happen in six months, perhaps in six days ; 
and that this time was allotted him to make his peace with 
his Maker, by an unfeigned repentance of all his crimes. 

* Thus, in the utmost torments. of mind, six days, six 
weeks, and six months passed away; but death did not 
follow. Now he concluded that six years were to be the 
period of his miserable life. Hitherto the supposed shortness 
of his warning had not left it in his power to repair the 
many injuries he had committed, which was the greatest 
load upon his mind. Now he resolved to make the most 
ample reparation. 

“In this state of mind, when hope prevailed and some 
beams of sunshine appeared breaking through the cloud, he 
addressed his Maker”—in a solemn and fervent prayer. 

‘ His first endeavours were to regain the confidence of his 
nobles, and love of his people. With unremitting applica- 
tion, he attended to their good; and soon felt that sativfac- 
tion in considering himself as their father, which he never 
knew while he considered them as his slaves. After tasting 
such misery, how did he bless the happy change! Now 
always calm and serene, diffusive benevolence gilded every 
thought of his heart, and action of his life. It was his de- 
light to be seen, and to lay open his whole soul, for in it 
dwelt harmony and peace. 

«* Fame blazed his virtues all around ; in distant regions 
was the good prince known, where his vices had never 
reached.—In all disputes, he was the constant mediator be- 
tween sovereigns, and betwixt them and their subjects and 
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he gained more authority over neighbouring princes by es- 
teem and reverence, than they had over their subjects. 

«In this manner elapsed the sia years, till the fatal period 
came. The vision was fulfilled; but very differently from 
what was expected. For at this precise period, a vacancy 


happening, he was unanimously elected EMPEROR OF GER- 
MANY.” 


We are not disposed to encourage a superstitious respect 
to dreams; but when a dream of a character so uncommon 
is regarded and improved by the dreamer, as a divine ad- 
monition to him, to fursake the paths of vice and cruelty, 
and to adopt a course of active benevolence, the hand of God 
may justly be acknowledged. 

Happy will be the effects of this narrative, should it be 
the means of exciting unprincipled rulers suitably to reflect 
on the benefits which would result to themselves, as well as 
to others ; should they change their course and act the part 


of just and beneficent fathers. Let them duly reftect on the 
admonitory message—* After six”’—lest they, when weighed 
in the balances, should be found wanting. 


DELIGHT IN WAR EXPLAINED. 

‘Ir is not a little surprising,” says Soame Jenyns, « that 
mankind have in all times so much delighted in war; and 
that, notwithstanding all the miseries it has brought upon 
them, they should still continue to rush into it with as much 
alacrity as ever. The true, though secret reason of which 
is certainly this :—There is implanted in human nature, cor- 
rupt as it is,so strong an approbation of virtue, that how- 
ever determined men are to indulge their evil inclinations, 
they never enjoy them with any satisfaction, unless they can 
find out some means of hiding their deformities, not only 
from the eyes of others, but even from their own; and they 
are therefore extremely fond of every expedient that can 
assist them in this favourite self-deception, and procure them 
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leave to be wicked with a good character and a good con- 
science. Now war is the most effectual for this panpose, as 
it grants us a plenary indulgence for every vicious disposition 
in the human mind, exempted from all punishment or even 
censure, as well as from all reluctance and remorse. It so 
dresses up idleness and profligacy, malevolence and revenge, 
cruelty and injustice, in the amiable habit of zeal for the 
glory and prosperity of our country, that we can give a loose 
to them all, not only with the applause of the world, but with 
the sincere approbation of our own hearts: and of such 
high estimation is this privilege, that we think it sufficient 
recompense for all the miseries and desolations which the 
mutual exercise of it cannot fail to introduce.” 
Reflections on several subjects. 
In these reflections there is much truth as well as sarcasm. 
A great portion of those who delight in war rejoice in its oc- 
currence, as affording an oppertunity to gratify the vilest 
passions with impunity, and with applause. War is regard- 
ed by them as cancelling their obligations to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with God ; also as licensing 
various species of vice, and as rendering acts of flagrant in- 
justice, robbery, and murder, deeds of patriotism and glory. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that all who engage in 
war, delight in this horrid work. Many are misled by edu- 
cation and custom, rather than by evil passions. They have 
been taught to believe that rulers have a right to make war 
when they please ; and that it is the duty of subjects to fight, if 
commanded so to do, without any inquiry as to the justice or in- 
jastice of the part assigned them. But these are principles 
derived from ages of barbarism, and which the progress of 
light will banish from the world, It will hereafter probably 
be seen, that rulers and subjects stand on equal ground as to 
the right of waging war, and the power of changing acts of 
depredation, cruelty, and revenge into deeds of virtue and 
righteousness. If the delusions whieh now exist on this sub- 
ject, should at once be dispelled, deeds of rapine, vengeance, 
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and conquest, which are now the boast of every country, 
would soon become occasions of the deepest regret, amaze- 
ment, and horror. Men would no longer imagine that war 
* procures for them leave to be wicked with a good charac- 
ter and a good conscience.” No longer would «© idleness 
and profligacy, malevolence and revenge, cruelty and injus- 
tice’? be permitted to wear the ** amiable habit of zeal for the 
glory and prosperity of our country ;” and no longer would 
the ravagers of the world, the tormentors of their species, 
be the objecis of human applause and adoration. 








THE FIRST WAR-MAKER, 


Ir has long been a custom to erect monuments of fame to 
the founders of empires, or sects, or important institutions,— 
alsv to the authors of useful discoveries and inventions, and 
especially to men who have greatly distinguished themselves, 
as the destroyers of their species. With regard to any pop- 
ular art, profession, or cugtom, there is a general desire to 
know by whom it was first introduced, that his name may be 
had in grateful remembrance, ‘Therefore, as war bas ob- 
tained an unparalleled celebrity—as the profession of arms 
is regarded as the most honorable and important, and as the 
science of human destruction is studied and practised as the 
most useful art ; it is very natural to inquire, who was the 
first War-maker? and have due honors been paid to his mem- 
ory ? 

By a careful examination of history, it will be found that 
Cain—aft:rwards Duke of Nod—was the first War-maker, 
and the first conqueror. We have indeed but a brief ac- 
count of the warof Cain. It was made when there were but 
few men in the world, and for reasons which are not fully 
explained. But it is very clear that he obtained a complete 
Victory, and proved beyond a doubt, that men are liable to be 
killed, and capable of killing one another.—What wonderful 
discoveries! 
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One writer says, that « Cain talked with Abel his brother ; 
and it came to pass when they were in the field, that Cain 
ruse up against Abel his brother and slew him.” 

Another writer makes the inquiry—* Wherefore slew he 
him ?” and answers —* Because his own works were evil and 
his brother’s righteous.” 

It should be remembered, that these accounts were written 
by men who were friends to the character of Abel. Had 
Cain written a history of the war, he would probably have 
mentioned something offensive in the conduct of Abel, and 
represented the war on his own part. as a war in self-de- 
fense—a just and necessary war. Such is the general policy 
of War-makers. 

Cain is not renowned in history, as having slain a greater 
number of men than any of his followers ; but as the first in 
giving an example of war and victory. Any new art or in- 
vention is first reduced to practice on a small scale, by way 
of experiment; if successful. it is continued, improved, and 
extended. ‘Though Cain killed but one man, he was the 
founder of the war institution, which has since been greatly 
improved, extolled as of the highest importance, and prac- 
tised on an extensive scale. This wonderful man” has had 
more disciples and followers, than any other founder of a sect, 
in any age or country. Among his followers may be reck- 
oned by far the greater part of all the Kings, who have 
ruled over men. Some of his disciples have been deified, 
and many others have obtained a high rank in the annals 
of fame. History, poetry, sculpture and painting, have all 
been employed to immortalize the names of the principal 
followers of Cain. Why then has the rounpER of war been 
so much neglected ? 

If it be useful to aggrandize, blazon, and encourage the 
practice of war, by giving renown to its chief agents and 
promoters,—shall the rarHer of War-makers be any lon- 
ger buried in obscurity? It is true that Cain stands first 
on the catalogue of warriors; but he stands there without 
any decorations or encomiums. Though he is no where in 
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the Bible called a murderer, yet the idea of murder seems 
to be generally attached to his successful war on Abel. This 
impression respecting his character has probably been the 
principal reason why he has not been deified, as the roun- 
DER of the war institution. But, prejudice apart, we may 
ask, why is Cain more deserving of the name of a murderer, 
than any one of his sons, whe, by ravaging the world, has 
obtained the name of a Conqueror? 

Who then can any longer withhold the tribute of praise 
due to Cain? Shall not the most costly statues be erected 
to his memory, in every country where war is held in ad- 
miration? Why not have splendid paintings of his victory 
to adorn every War Office, and every hall or chamber, in 
which wars are either devised or celebrated? Might not a 
likeness of Cain be usefully prefixed to every volume of the 
various histories of Christian nations? May not the lovers 
of war, throughout the world, be distinguished as his follow- 
ers by the denomination of Cainites, or Cainians? And 
would it not be of great use to institute an anniversary and 
universal festival, to commemorate the first martial victory— 
a victory which led the way to an innumerable multitude of 
similar deeds of glory! 

By such ordinary means, the rounDER of war—that intre- 
pid, daring, and successful Hero—may*yet be elevated to 
his proper rank among the DEsTRoYERs of mankind, and be 
honoured as CAIN THE GREAT. 








STATE OF MANNERS IN FRANCE PRIOR TO LOUIS XIV. 


« Ever since the death of Francis I], France had been contin- 
wally torn to pieces by factions or civil wars. The yoke had never 
been borne willingly or peaceably. The nobility were nursed in 
conspiracies Plotting was then the science of the court, as that of 
pleasing their sovereign has been since. 

«This spirit of discord and faction had extended itself from the 
court even to the smallest towns, and insinuated itself into every 
community in the kingdom. Every thing was contested, because 
there was nothing settled There was not a parish in Paris which 
did not come to blows. The processions fought with one another 
for the honour of their banners. The canons of our Lady. were 
Vol, 11. No, 12. Q 
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often seen in tumult with those of the Holy Chapel ; and on the 
day that Louis XIII placed his kingdom undeg the protection of 
the Virgin Mary, the parliament of Paris and the court of exche- 
quer fought for precedence in the very chapel of the Saint they were 
both met to supplicate. 

** Almost all the communities were up in arms, and almost every 
individual was possessed with the madness of duelling. This 
species of Gothic barbarity, formerly encouraged by kings them- 
selves, had then become the characteristic of the nation, contributed 
full as much as the foreign and civil wars to depopulate the coun- 
try We may with truth say, that in the cource of twenty years, 
ten of which were spent in war, more Frenchmen fell by the hands 
of Frenchmen, than by those of their enemies ” 

Age of Louis XIV, vol. i, p. 22+ 


Speaking of Louis XIV, Voltaire says,— 

« The abolition of duels was one of the greatest services 
he did to his country. These combats had been formerly 
authorized even by the parliament and by the church; and 
though they had been prohibited from the time of Henry IV, 
yet this fatal custom prevailed still mare than ever. The 
famous combat of La Frettes, four against four, 1663, was 


that which determined Louis XIV not to pardon it any 
longer. His happy severity corrected by degrees our own 
nation, and even the neighbouring nations, who conformed 
themselves to our wise customs, after having adopted our 
bad ones. There are in Europe a hundred times fewer duels 
at this day, than in the time of Louis XIII.” Vol. ii, p. 244, 242. 


Reflections. 

4. How horrible must havé been the state of: society in 
France, prior to the age of Louis XIV! How shocking to see 
communities of men, in the same nation, so constantly divided 
into factions and engaged in shedding each other’s blood on 
frivolous occasions,—parishes coming to blows—processions 
fighting—professed christians of different orders destroy- 
ing each other on a question of precedence, when assembled 
for religious worship, ina house devoted to God! 

2. To what an astonishing extent was the Gothic prac- 
tice of duelling carried by the people of France—equalling 
the slaughters of public war! Yet this dreadful carnage by 
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duels is accounted fur, when we are told, that it was * former- 

ly encouraged by Kings themselves, and authorized even by 
the parliament and the church.” What barbarous kings! 
What a barbarous parliament! What a Gothic church! 
But be it remembered, that by similar means and agents, 
by Kings, Parliaments and Churches, the equally needless 
and horrid practice of public war acquired its fatal renown 
in christendom. 

3. To Louis XIV, Voltaire ascribes “the abolition of 
duelling,” in France and the neighbouring countries; and 
this is mentioned as * one of the greatest services” done by 
this monarch. ‘The abolition, however, was not entire ; but 
if Louis caused a diminution of duels equal to that of nine- 
ty nine in a hundred, as Voltaire seems to suppose, it was 
indeed one of the “ greatest services” ever done by him. We 
are willing that he should have all the glory which is due 
to him for his exertions to abolish duelling ; and we regret 
that his energy of character was not always displayed for 
purposes equally good. But while he exerted himself to 
bring duelling into disrepute, he did as much perhaps as any 
other man, to render public war glorious and popular; and 
from a comparison of what he did in these two cases, it 
might seem probable, that he wished to abolish duelling, 
that his subjects might have the honor of killing and being 
killed in his wanton and atrocious wars with neighbouring 
states. 

« The famous combat of La Frettes, four against four,” 
was so horrible in the view of Louis, that it « determined him 
not to pardon duelling any longer.” What a hamane prince! 
Yet this same Louis, from motives of avarice and ambition, 
could make war on neighbouring states, and cause armies 
of thirty or fifty thousand men to meet each other for matual 
havoc and butchery !' Such fatal combats he could multiply, 
and pursue from year to year, and glory in his shame! 

4. As it has been proved that one king could do much 
to diminish the frequency of duelling, what could not be done 


by a combination of kings for diminishing the frequency of 
war! 
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‘WAR POLICY IMPROVED TO PRESERVE PEACE. 


Ir is consistent with the laws of war for the rulers and 
generals of one party, to endeavour to persuade the soldiers 
of the other not to fight, For this purpose proclamations are 
issued, and appeals are made to the consciences and passions 
of soldiers, to prevent enlistments or to encourage desertion. 
They are told that the war is not with them, but their rulers, 
and that they have no just cause for exposing their lives in 
battle. 

Now if such a policy is justifiable in time of war, can it 
be improper in time of peace? Presuming that it should 
be as consistent with the laws of peace as the laws of war, 
we shall concisely give some reasons, why the soldiers of 
different states and countries should decline the work of 
killing one another. 

1. They are all brethren, the children of our merciful 
Father, who has required them to “love one another,” and 
who has said to each of them, « Thou shalt not kill.¥” 

2. When armies of men meet for battle, they are generally 
strangers, having no rational ground of complaint against * 
each other, Why then should they engage in the work of 
mutual destruction ? 

3. The enmity, artificially excited, which soldiers occa- 
sionally feel towards each other, is wicked in itself, and 
abhorrent to God; it is a passion which no ruler on earth 
has either a right to indulge in his own breast, or to excite 
in the minds of others. 

4. When two armies meet for battle, there is probably 
in each many innocent men, who were seduced or compel- 
led into the ranks: Why should these abused and unfortu- 
nate men shed each other’s blood ? 

5. There can be no case of dispute between governments, 
“which good rulers cannot settle in a manner infinitely better 
for both parties, than that of a decision by weapons of death. 
But if fighting were necessary, still the soldiers of every 
country might adopt, with little variation, the language of 












of conduct. 


placed in these mutual war reproaches and allegations, what 
opinion is to be entertained of those rulers, who resort to 
such atrocious means to indace men to murder one another? 
How are soldiers to know, that they are not called to fight 
in a cause perfectly unjust, a war perfectly unnecessary ? 
“And why should they surrender their consciences, their lib- 
erty and their lives, to the direction and control of men so 
unprincipled ? 

7. Suppose the heads of two neighbouring families, having 
some dispute, are such barbarians as to resolve to decide 
the controversy by a sanguinary battle between their res- 
pective children and servants. What is the duty of these 
children and servants, when called on to imbrue their hands 
in each other’s blood? May they not justly decline the 
horrible combat, and mutually say in regard to each other, 
« These sheep, what have they done,” that we should attempt 


to kill them ? 


would justly be applauded by every benevolent mind, and 
by every reasonable government; and why would not a 
similar decision, by the soldiers of two nations, be equally 
worthy of applause, and as likely to meet the approbation of 
the supreme Governor of the world ? 


a Delaware chief to a British officer, and thus address their 
respective rulers :—* it is your concern to fight the long 
knvves ; you have raised a quarrel among yourselves, and 
you ought to fight it out. You should not compel your chil- 
dren to expose themselves to danger for your sakes.” Heck- 
ewelder’s Historical Account, p. 122. 

6. If any reliance may be placed on the mutual reproach- 
es of the governments of different countries, when at war, 
the soldiers on both sides have far greater reason to employ 
their arms for deposing their respective rulers, than they 
have to butcher one another. For, on each side, the rulers 
encourage on the other, desertion, revolt, rebellion, and 
treason; which it must be abominable wickedness to do, if 
the soldiers and subjects have no just cause for such a course 
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On the other hand, if no confidence is to be 



























































Such a decision of the children and servants 
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REVIEW OF AN INSURRECTION OF GLADIATORS, 


Tut Gladiators of Rome ‘ were slaves, trained up to furnish 
their masters with a spectacle, which, though cruel and barbarous, 
drew numerous crowds of beholders. The handsomest, the most 
active, and the boldest of the slaves or captives were selected for 
this purpose. They were sworn to decline no combat and to shun 
no hardship to which they were exposed by their masters; they 
were of different denominations and accustomed to fight in different 
ways ; but those from whom the whole received their designation . 
employed the sword and buckler, or target; and they commonly 
fought naked, that the place and nature of the wounds they receiv- 
ed might the more plainly appear.”—* Persons of every age, con- 
dition, and sex, attended these exhibitions. —With spectacles of this 
sort, which must create so much disgust and horror in the recital, 
the Romans were more intoxicated, than any populace in modern 
Europe are with the baiting of bulls, or the running of horses.” 

“« Spartacus, a Thracian captive, who, »n account of his strength 
and activity, had been destined to this barbarous profession, with 
about seventy or cighty of his companions, having escaped their 
place of confinement, armed themselves with such weapons as 
accident presented to them, and retiring to some fastness on the 
ascents of Vesuvius, from thence harassed the country with robbe- 
ries and murders. ‘ Jf we are to fight,’said Spartacus ‘ let us fight 
" against our oppressors, and in bebalf of our own liberties, not to make 
sport if this petulant and cruel race of men.” 

* Multitudes of slaves from every quarter flocked to his stan- 
dard—till at length he collected an army of 70,000 men, with 
which he commanded the country to a great extent.” This bold 
Gladiator successively defeated five Roman commanders, who 
were sent with considerable armies against him ;* but finally fell 
in battle, and his party was defeated and destroyed. ‘The dead 
were not numbered; about six thousand were taken, and in the 
manner of executing the sentence of death on slaves, they were 
nailed to the cross in rows, that almost lined the way from Capua 
to Rome.” Ferguson’s History, Vol. 1. pp 461—466. 


This abridged narrative affords ground for some impor- 
tant inquiries and reflections :— 

4. What is to be thought of the character of a people who 
caused men to fight and kill one another, for public amuse- 
ment? Were they not, in fact, dcluded barbarians. not- 
withstanding all their pretensions to civilization and re- 
finement ? 

2. What better has been the usual condition and employ- 
ment of regular troops, than those of the Gladiators? Are 
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they not slaves in the worst sense of the term? Are they 
in general trained for better purposes, than that of killing one 
another for public amusement? 

3. How few of the wars of Rome on other countries were 
made on as good grounds, or with so much reason and jus- 
tice, as the war of Spartacus was made on the Romans? 
Or when had our country or any other a more just cause 
for making war, than the Gladiators had for making war 
on their inhuman oppressors? Had Spartacus succeeded 
in his attempt to conquer Rome, his name would doubtless 
have been handed down as one of the renowned heroes of 
our race. 

4. Is it not wonderful that the regular armies of different 
countries have not generally adopted the sentiments and 
language of Spartacus, and thus addressed one another ;— 
“ If we are to fight, let us fight against our oppressors, and 
in behalf of our own liberties, not to make sport for this pet- 
ulant and cruel race of men!” Like the Gladiators, the 
regular troops of different nations have far less cause of 


complaint against each other, than against their respective 
rulers. 


5. Modern writers have justly reprobated the conduct of 
the Romans, in causing Gladiators to fight fur public sport ; 
yet they have extolled the far more horrible conduct of 
Princes, in causing armies of men to engage in the butchery 
ofeach other for the purposes of conquest or military fame! 
The time is doubtless approaching when the whole business 
of public war will be regarded with as much horror, as the 
people of this age reflect on the gladiatorial exhibitions of 
Rome. 


=== 


INHUMANITY OF A CELEBRATED WARRIOR. 


Frepericx the Great, “intending to make in the night an im- 
portant movement in his camp, gave orders that by eight o’clock 
all the lights in the camp should be put out on pain of death. The 
moment the time was past, he walked out to see if all was dark. 
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He found a light in the tent of a Captain Zietern, which he entered 


ust as he was folding up a letter ; Zietern knew him, and instant- 
ly fell on his knees to intreat for mercy. The king asked to whom 
he had been writing ; he said it was a letter to his wife, which he 
had retained his candle these few minutes beyond the time in order 
to finish. The king coolly ordered him to rise, and write one 
line more, which he should dictate. This line was to inform his 
wife, without any explanation, that by such an hour the next 
day, he should be a dead man. The letter was then sealed and 
despatched as it had been intended ; and the next day the Captain 
was executed.” Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character. 


Such is the tyranny and cool barbarity of the war institu- 
tion, and such the inhuman character it is adapted to form. 
How unfit was such a merciless tyrant to rule over men! and 
with how much less injustice might the appointed execution- 
ers have shot the king than the captain ! 

But why does humanity revolt at this cold-blooded mur- 
der? The command to kill this one man was far less cruel 
than the usual war mandates, by which thousands of inno- 
cent men are required to butcher one another. How blind, 
then, must be the man, who deliberately employs his influ- 
ence to involve two nations in war! Must he not possess a 
bewildered understanding, or a heart as black as malignity 
itself? 

Some of the advocates for war will probably plead that 
such severity, as that of the king towards the captain, is 
necessary in an army. In reply, we ask, what does this 
prove, but that war is a diabolical custom, which authorizes 
the grossest acts of injustice, both towards friends and ene- 
mies? which transforms officers to tyrants, soldiers to slaves, 
and both to professional destroyers of their species ! 


DEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


“ Witu1am the Conqueror was extremely alarmed on his death 
bed, and intreated the clergy to intercede for mercy, exclaiming— 
* Being laden with many and grievous sins, O Christ, I tremble ; 
and being ready to be taken, by and by, unto the terrible examina- 
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tion of God; I am ignorant what I should do; for I have been 
brought up in. feats of arms, even from my childhood. I am 
greatly polluted with much effusion of blood; I can by no means 
number the evils which I have done for these sixty-four years, 
wherein I have lived in this troublesome life, for the which I am 
now constrained, without stay, to render an account to the just 
Judge.” 

Such was the end of a bloody warrior, who, to the neglect 
of his own soul, spent his days in the work of man-slaughter. 
Well might he tremble at the thought of appearing in the 
presence of a “just Judge.” Let his miserable end be a 
warning to all who thirst for martial glory. Let parents 
also, who are disposed to educate their children for war, se- 
riously reflect on the consequences, which may probably 
result,—the neglect and ruin of the soul, and insensibility or 
horror on a dying bed! What christian would not shudder 
at the thought of educating his children for pirates or high- 
way robbers? Let it then be understood, that public war 
not only makes pirates and robbers, but is itself always on 
one side, and often on both, conducted on no better principles 
than piracy or robbery. 


VOLTAIRE’S ESTIMATE OF THE WARS OF LOUIS XV. 


“Tis nation lost, in the course of this unfortunate war, great 
part of the flower of its youth ; more than half the current money 
of the kingdom, its navy, commerce and credit. It was believed 
that it was very easy to have prevented all these misfortunes, by 
giving up to the English a little piece of litigated ground towards 
Canada. But some ambitious persons, to make themselves neces- 
sary and important, plunged France into this fatal war. It was 
the same in 1741. The selfishness of two or three individuals 
is sufficient to desolate all’ Europe—The extraordinary expenses 
of this war amounted in one year to four hundred millions. Judge 
of the rest by this. France would have been greatly a loser, had 
she been victorious.” Age of Louis XV, p. 244. 


Let it be observed, that this ruinous war between France 


and Britain was made to dczide the question of right to a 
Vol, HT, No, 12. $ 
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“ piece of ground towards Canada”=—land perhaps, to which 
neither party had any just claim, and for which neither 
government had a right to sacrifice a single life. 

« But some ambitious persons, to make themselves nec- 
essary and important, plunged France into this fatal war. 
It was the same,” says Voltaire, «in 14417.” We may add, 
it has probably been “the same,” in all the wars between 
pretended civilized nations. 

** The selfishness of two or three individuals is enough to 
desvlate all Europe.” Will not the nations then learn that 
they are under no obligations to support these ambitious and 
selfish individuals, in making their wanton wars on fellow. 
beings; and that it would be far more wise, just, and humane 
to support such men in some insane hospital, than to become 
theix dupes in the work of destruction ? 


=== 


PLEA OF CASSIUS FOR MURDERING THE INNOCENT. 


In Rome, during the reign of Nero, “the prefect of the city 
being assassinated by one of his slaves, it was made a question, 
whether, according to the barbarous custom established in ancient 
times, capital punishment should be inflicted on the whole number, 
amounting to four hundred. The people were clamorous in their 
opposition, and their sentiments were supported by a party in the 
senate; but Cassius stood forth in defence of the ancient custom : 

* It is objected,” said he, ‘that many innocent persons will be put 
to death; but that is only what happens when troops are decimated 
for misbehavior; the brave draw lots in common with the guilty. 
Every similar example of severity contains in it something con- 
trary to the rules of justice 5 but the partial evil is compensated by 
the general good.’ 

This “ sanguinary counsel prevailed over the voice of humanity. 
According to this method of reasoning, it was necessary for the 
public good that thousands of lives should answer for one, and the 
crime of an individual be punished by the death of all. Doubtlese 
the slaves were ranked among insects.” Millot, ol. ii. pp. 143, 144- 


On this portion of histery we remark ;— 

1. The custom supported by Cassius is in some respects 
analogous to that of public war. Three bundred and ninety 
‘nine innocent persons were put to death for the offence of 
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one man. §o in war the innocent are made to suffer by hun- 
dreds and by thousands for the alleged offences of one or a 
few. Tiiis is as perfectly unjust and barbarous, as the cus- 
tom for which Cassius pleaded. 

«“ Doubtless” the soldiers as well as “the slaves are re- 
garded as insects !” 


2. The custom at Rome of “ decimating troops for misbe- 
haviour” bears some resemblance to the christian mode of 
conscription, When “ misbehaviour” occurred among the 
Roman troops, the innocent were classed with the guilty, and 
one person in every ten was selected by lot and executed. 
There are howevertwo points of difference between this practice 
and that of conscription. None of the conscripts are suppos- 
ed to be guilty ; yet they are called out by lot as the vic- 
tims of war. Besides, the innocent among the Romans 
were decimated to be themselves executed, but the Christian 
conscripts are called out principally for the purpose of kil- 
ling others In performing this business, however, their own 
lives are always exposed, and often sacrificed, 

§. Cassius admitted that each of the Roman customs * con- 
tained in it something contrary to justice ;” and that “ many 
innocent persons were put to death;” yet he approved such 
injustice and barbarity on the principle, that « the partial 
evil was compensated by the general good.” This is the very 
principle or rather pretext, on which public war ismade and on 
which its innumerable crimes and cruelties are justified by its 
advocates. But all enlightened men of this age will admit, 
that Cassius was in an error, if he supposed that the ‘partial 
evils” of those barbarous practices were “ compensated by the 
general good,” or if he supposed it to be right thus to “do 
evil that good may come.” Will people then remain so 
blind as to imagine, that the general evils of war are com- 
pensated by the partial benefits which result to a small num- 
ber of rulers, officers, robbers, and knaves ? 

4. In the days of Nero the common people of Rome had 
become so enlightened as to oppose the exccution of their 
ancient law on the 399 innocent slaves ; and “their senti- 
ments were supported by a party in the senate ;” yet the in- 
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human plea of Cassius, at that time, turned the scale for 
the stale murder of these unhappy men. So we may expect 
that public sentiment will be gradually improved in respect 
to war. For atime, some Cassius may occasionally mislead 
the majority, and carry his point for sacrificing the innocent. 
But as years roll on. light will increase, and :he number op- 
posed to war will be multiplied, till the public voice shall 
banish the savage custom from the civilized world. 


CONSISTENCY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Wuen Frederick was about to invade Silesia, «It was pro- 
posed to adorn his standard with this device—Pro Deo et 
‘Patria ;* but he erased Pro Deo, saying, Ite-would be very 
improper to confound the name of God with the quarrels of 
men, and that the object was a province, and not'religion !” ~ 
Age of Louis XV. 

Frederic has been accused of infidelity ; but in this in- 
stance he acted with far more consistency than warring 
Christians have usually done. It was very proper to ex- 
clude the name of God from a standard. which was raised 
in violation of his commands for distressing, robbing, and 
destroying his children. But how often have professed 
Christians fought one another under standards decorated 
with the symbol of the cross—the cross of him who died for 
their salvation, and “ suffered, leaving us an example that 

we should follow his steps!” 

Not only so, on each side of these barbarous contests, 
professed ministers of the forgiving Savior have called on God 
to aid the troops in their endeavours to butcher one anuther. 
In great Britain, if we mistake not, to become a qualified 
military commander, a man must receive the LorD’s SUPPER, 
the memorials of the Savior’s love, and the symbuls of unity 
among his disciples ;—and in all christian countries the name 
of our heavenly. Father is, in various forms, associated with 
the malignant quarrels of governments. 


* For Gad and my cauntry. 
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Alas ! what blindness ! Do the records of paganism furnish 
any facts so revolting to an enlightened mind, as are to be 
found in the history ‘of the wars of Christian nations? Can 
it be wonderful that wars have been frequent among men who 
impute to God a disposition to hear their prayers for the 
destruction of one another, and to accept thank-offerings from 
hands wantonly stained with the blood of brethren? May 
it not be boldly affirmed, that the Christian scriptures do 
not impute to the devil a more odious character, than war- 
ring Christians have imputed to the God of love ? 


A MAHOMETAN MIRROR FOR FIGHTING CHRISTIANS. 


Tue following account of the prayers of Arabs is from 
the “Journal” of Archibald Robbins, who was nineteen 
months a slave among this people. 


“ They return thanks for the favours received ; for the food 
they eat; for the clothes they wear. They most earnestly pray 
for rain when the earth is dry, and for sufficient food for their 
camels. They pray for abundance of plunder, and that they may 
take numerous slaves ; that the Great God would destroy their enemies, 
and protect them ; that he would keep their children alive, and bless 
all their possessions.” p. 73. 

“ Notwithstanding their disregard for every thing belonging te 
humanity, they were invariably punctual in worshipping ‘ something, 
whom they call God’ ‘Three or four times a day, let their engage- 
ments be what they might ; let their violations of common justice 
be ever so enormous,—they suddenly prostrate themselves upon 
the earth, exclaiming —Sheda el /a lah, Hi Allah Sheda Mohammed— 
Rabsool Allab—Allah Hooakibar !—Happy may the wretched slave 
think himself, who, the next moment after this ceremony is ended; 
can feel safe from the stroke of the scimetar, the spear, or the club.” 


We have made these extracts, that fighting christians may 
sec themselves in a Mahometan looking-glass, and observe 
the argreement between their own prayers and desires in time 
of war, and the prayer of the inhuman Arab. | Our Savior 
taught his disciples to pray “ forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.” He also gave 
them. this command—“ Love your ENEMIES;” yet the 
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fighting professors of his religion, like the disciples of Ma- 
homet, * pray for abundance of plunder,” and ‘that the 
Great God would destroy their enemies; and protect them !” 

We shall here propose two questions—Is there not seme- 
thing of the nature either of delusion or insult, in offering 
such prayers to God, in the name of Jesus Christ? Would it 
not be more consistent to offer them in the name of Mahomet, 
the fighting prophet ? 


THE HUMANE ELLIPSIS. 


Mr. Bovupivor; in his * Star in the West,” has given the 
selebrated speech of Logan, the Mingo Chief, whose family 
in a time of peace had all been killed by a party of merciless 
white men. In his speech, Logan named the Colonel who 
led the band of murderers. But Mr. Boudinot gives the 
sentence containing the name in the following. manner— 
«¢ Colonel ——, the last spring in cold blood and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not sparing even my 
wife and children.” 

The name of the Colonel was doubtless omitted to spare 
the feelings of his surviving relatives and friends. This 
example of a dash for a name may be useful to other writers, 
when recording cruel deeds of later date. In this age ma- 
ny deeds have been perpetrated, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, which benevolent people of the next generation will re- 
flect on with mingled emotions of regret and horror. It 
behooves those of our countrymen, who now glory in having 
destroyed many Indians, seriously to consider in what light 
their conduct will be viewed by their posterity ; and how 
anxiously their children may desire that the humane ellipsis 
should be employed, in recording such, barbarous exploits. 
« Colonel ——” is not the only man for whose name the 
dash will be needed. Unless the future historians of oar 
country shall deem it proper to suppress the crueltics done 
by some white people towards their less savage red brethren, 
they will relate what was done by Captain ——, by Major 
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——, by Colonel ——, by General ——, &c, &c. that chil- 
dren of a good character may not suffer reproach for the bar- 
barity of their fathers. 

The same expedient may also become desirable and neces- 
sary in every country, in respect to the chief instigators of 
public wars, as well as inhuman actors in those tragedies, 
For the time must come, when the wanton war-maker will 
be held in no higher estimation, than his less mischievous 
brethren, the highwayman and the pirate, 


DEAN UF GLOCESTER ON GOING TO WAR FOR TRADE. 
“ Bor is this spell, this witchcraft of the jealousy of trade, 
never to be dissolved? And are there no hopes, that man- 
kind will recover their senses, as to these things? For of all 
absurdities, that of going to war, for the sake of getting 
trade, is the most absurd ; and nothing in nature can be so 
extravagantly foolish. Perhaps you cannot digest this ; you 
dont believe it :—I grant therefore that you subdue your rival, 
by force of arms; will that circumstance render your goods 
cheaper at market, than they were before? And if it will not, 
nay, if it tends to render them much dearer, what have you got 
by such a victory? 1 ask further, what will be the conduct of 
foreign nations when your goods are brought to their mar- 
kets? They will never inquire, whether you were victorious 
or not ; but only whether you will sell cheaper, or at least as 
cheap as others? Try and see, whether any persons or na- 
tions ever yet proceeded upon any other plan; and if they 
never did and never can be supposed to doso, then it is evident, 
to a demonstration, that trade will always follow cheapness, and 
not conquest. Nay, consider how it is with yourselves at 
home : do heroes and bruisers get more customers to their 
shops, because they are heroes and bruisers? Or would you 
vot yourself rather deal with a feeble person, who will use 
you well, than with a brother hero, should he demand a 
higher price ? 
Now all these facts are so very notorious, that none car 
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dispute the truth of them. And throughout the histories of 
all countries, and of all ages, there is not a single example 
to the contrary. Judge therefore, from what has been said, 
whether any one advantage can be obtained tu society, even 
by the most successful wars, that may not be incomparably 
greater, and more easily procured, by the arts of peace, 

«As to those who are always clamouring for war and 
sounding the alarm to battle, let us consider who they are, 
and what are their motives; and then it will be no difficult 
matter to determine concerning the deference that ought to be 
paid to their opinions, and the merit of their patriotic zeal.” 
Tracts on political and commerciai subjects. Tract 2d, p. 81, &c. 


A BARBAROUS PRINCIPLE APPROVED BY LABAUME. 


Eveene Lasaume, the author of a Circumstantial 
Narrative of the Campaign in Russia,” was Captain of the 
Geographical Engineers, under Napoleon. He was evidently 
a man of talents, and, if we may judge from his writings, 
notwithstanding the paragraph to be quoted, he was far more 
humane than his master, and more worthy of esteem. Speak- 
ing of the invasion of Spain and Russia, Labaume says, «I 
shall only briefly observe, that Providence appears to have 
excited in Napoleon the idea of these two unjust wurs to 
convince the Spaniards and the Russians that an alliance 
with the vicious will unavoidably prove fatal” From this 
and other passages it is clear, that he regarded Napoleon’s 
war in Russia as unjust, Yet in his preface, after describing 
the difficulties he had to surmount in keeping his narrative 
of facts during the campaign, he has the following extraor- 
dinary paragraph :— 

‘“‘ Having constantly before me the mournful image of a crowd 
of warriors, doomed to perish miserably in remote deserts, I was 
sustained by the hope of rendering my feeble oe to a courage 
acknowledged by their enemies; and of exploits the more heroic 
since their object was no longer the safety of their country, nor 


even of their lives, but the preservation of their fame. I shall ac- 
count myself happy if my reader is convinced that in the midst of 
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& many disasters our brave soldiers were always worthy of them- 
selves ; that they stained not their ancient renown; and that al- 
ways formidable to their enemies, they were conquered by the ele- 


ments alone.’ 

. The principle to which I would cal the reader's attention 
is this—that it is laudable for soldiers to fight bravely for 
the « preservation «f their fame,” even in “ unjust wars ;” 
and that too when the “ safety of their country, and even of 
their lives, is no longer the object.” To render homage to 
“a courage,” thus displayed, and to “ exploits,” thus * he- 
roic,” was the avowed design of this writer ! 

Labaume, in ths instance, wrote like a military man. The 
sentiment lms perhaps been common w th men of his profes- 
sion. It seems also to have been popular with people in gencral, 
On this ground other officers and soldiers have often been 
praised for their exploits by men who believed the war in 
which they were engaged to be unjust. ( n the same priuci- 
ple the officers and soldiers of one army will praise those of 
another, and extol the, bravery displayed against themselves, 

As this principle is so destructive in its effects, its correct- 
ness should no longer be taken ‘for granted. 

But can it be neediubin this age to inquire, whether men 
should be applauded for their courage in performing deeds of 
wanton injustice and murder? ‘This principle cannot be sup- 
ported, unless it can be made t» appear, that the requirement 
of God to « do justly and +> :cercy” has no relation to mil- 
itary men. If Labaume’s “3 were correct, as to the in- 
justice of the war, he might with as much propriety have eu- 
logized the brave exploits of any other band of robbers and 
murderers, as that of the French army in Russia, Courage 
and heroism are to be regarded as worthy of praise, only 
when they are displayed in the cause of justice and benevo- 
lence, in doing good and not in doing evii; and it is a dis- 
grace to Christians to attach glory to the deeds of infatuated 
men, Who wantonly expose their own lives, or destroy the 
lives of others, for the sake of military fame. 

’ Vol, Il. No. 12. 4 
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HECKEWELDER’S NARRATIVE. 


War produces war, almost as certainly as wheat produces 
wheat. The prejudices, generated by one contest, are seeds for a 
second. The parties form injurious opinions of each other, till 
they advance so far, as to regard one another as “ natural enemies.” 
Such was the progress and such the result of wars between 
England and France; and similar to this has been the course of 
events between the white people and the Indian tribes of this coun- 
try. By the early wars between the natives and the emigrants, 
prejudices were generated on both sides, and handed down from 
father to son, which alienated the parties, produced a succession of 
avars, and led them to form the most unfavourable estimates of 
each other. Many of the white people have regarded the Indians 
as tribes of ferocious beasts, who might be destroyed without in- 
curring guilt; and the Indians have regarded their white neigh- 
bours, as avaricious, cruel, and faithless barbarians, who were 
disposed to destroy them, to obtain their lands. The Indians 
have had no historians or writers of their own, to display their 
grievances, or vindicate their rights. .Our historians, in giving 
an account of the contests with the nativesy have too often written 
under the influence of those prejudices, which war never fails to 
produce. It may, therefore, be deemed a matter of gratitude, 
that a gentleman of talents and integrity, having spent a large 
portion of a long life among the Indians, has been disposed, with 
rauch care and labor, to furnish the people of the United States 
with two reflecting mirrors, by which they may obtain a more 
correct view, both of themselves, and of their red brethren. 

It will be perceived that we have alluded to the Rev. John 
Heckewelder, who, in 1819, published an “ Historical Account 
of the Indian Nations,” and more recently “A Narrative of 
the Missions of the United Brethren among the Delaware and 
Mohegan Indians.” The first of these volumes has before been 

entioned in the Friend of Peace; the latter has but lately 
been received. We cannot but regard each of these volumes 
as of useful tendency, in relation to the object of this work—* Peace 
on earth.” They are well adapted to diminish the prejudices 
which our people have entertained respecting the Indians, and 
their self-complacency and glorying in regard to their wars with 
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those tribes ; both of which are objects of great importance. We 
can most cordially recommend these books as deserving attention 
from all the statesmen, the ministers of religion, and the philan- 
thropists of our country. 

Those who may read impartially the two volumes of Mr. Heck-~ 
ewelder, will find no occasion for resorting to the hypothesis 
of miracles, to account for the decrease or extermination of the 
Indian tribes,—unless it be miraculous that many white people, 
professing the Christian religion, should surpass the red savages 
in depravity, cupidity, barbarity and unprovoked violence. Nor 
will they any longer be unable to account for the little success of 
the exertions which have been made to civilize and christianize 
the Indians. This, it will be found, can be done without imputing 
to the Indians any unusual want of intellect, or any thing perverse 
of a moral nature, which is not to be found in uncivilized nations 
in general. The war policy which has been pursued by white 
men,—French, English, and the people of the United States,—the 
disposition too often indulged to encroach on the Indian settlements, 
to obtain their lands by fraud or violence, to excite the different 
tribes to destroy one another, and to engage them in the wars wag- 
ed between Christian nations, will account for the strong preju- 
dices of the Indians against the white peo;le, and against their 
religion. The same things will also account for the rapid decrease 
of these tribes, and for the little success which has attended the 
benevolent efforts for their civilization and moral improvement. 

Should a people, superior to the present inhabitants of the United 
States, acquire possession of our sea-coasts, and pursue the same 
course which has been pursued towards the Indians,—to dispossess 
us of our lands, diminish our numbers, and drive us back step by 
step into the wilderness; what views would those who might sur- 
vive the desolations entertain of such a race of men. 

The attachment, which the Indians have manifested towards the 
Friends and Motaviags, serves to evince, that they are as suscepti- 
ble as other people of the natural influence of beneficent treatment. 
Italso affords reason to believe, that had all the white people uniform- 
ly treated them with such respect and kindness, as have been display- 
ed by the Friends and Moravians, a great portion of these tribes 
might before this time have been civilized, christianized, and strong- 
ly attached to their white brethren. By such beneficent means, a 
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multitude of wars, and the untimely and violent destruction of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, might have been prevent- 
ed. What a melancholy subject for reflection ! 

Mr. Heckewelder’s Narrative clearly shows, that these natives 
have been capable of civilization, of embracing the principles of 
Christianity, and of being formed into societies of regular, peaceas 
ble, and industrious citizens; and that the war-policy which has 
been pursued by their white neighbours, towards them and towards 
each other, has been the principal means of obstructing and inter- 
rupting the progress of improvement among the Indians. When 
the Missionaries had formed in one place a respectable congrega- 
tion of Christian Indians, and a fine village with schools for the 
instruction of the young, and a meeting-house for the public wor- 
ship of God; the detestable war-policy would step in and cause 
this ‘peaceable society to leave their possessions, flee to a distant 
wilderness, and begin a new settlement. Many such removals of 
the same society are recorded by Mr Heckewelder,—so many in- 
deed, that the reader of the Narrative wil] rather be astonished at 
the perseverance of the Missionaries, and the fidelity and attach- 
ment of their Indian disciples, than at the fact that no more was 
effected under circumstances so discouraging and disastrous 

Omitting several removals of earlier date. we may observe, that 
priot to the American Revolution, two considerable congregations 
of Christian Indians, “ two hundred and forty one persons,” were 
induced to abandon fine settlements on the Susquehanna and to 
remove, with such things as they could take with them, to Muskin- 
gum, “ having, exclusive of horses for carrying’ the sick and the 
baggage, seventy head of horned cattle to take care of." This 
removal was in 1772. On the Muskingum they soon formed sev- 
eral fine towns. Their numbers increased so, that, at the close of 
1775, they had in their societies four hundred and fourteen persons. 
In 1777 they were induced to leave their principal town, Shon- 
brun, having heard “that large parties were on their way to mut- 
der the Missionaries.’ This town then contained “ upwards of 
sixty dwelling houses, most of which were of squared timber. The 
street from east to west was long and of a proper width ; from 
the centre, where the chapel stood, another street ran off to the 
north. The inhabigants had, for the most part, become husband- 
men. They had large fields under good rail-fences, well paled 
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gardens, and fine fruit-trees ; besides herds of cattle, horses, and 
hogs.’ 

The Christian Indians resolved to have nothing to do with the . 
war between Great Britain and the colonies. This course was 
not only according to the paciuc principles which they had adopt. 
ed, but it was recommended to them, and to the other Indians, 
by commissioners from the American Congress. But the Britons 
excited many of the tribes to aid them in the war. This policy 
exposed the Christian Indians to great trials aud dangers; as each 
of the contending parties suspected them of partiality to the other. 
In the course of the war, through the influence of false reports the 
British commandant at Detroit sent parties of Indian warriors 
against this peaceable people, who compelled the whole society to 
remove from their settlements on the Muskingum to the Upper 
Sandusky, where they were exposed to perish by hunger and cold. 

“ Never,” says Mr. Heckewelder, “did the Christian Indians 
leave a country with moreregret. The three beautiful settlements, 
Gnadenhutten, Shonbrun, and Salem, were now to be forsaken, to- 
gether with many of their young cattle, that were in the woods, 
with some hundred head of hogs ; and at least three hundred acres 
of corn, ripe for harvesting,—exclusive of a great quantity of old 
corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, &c. were now lost to them ; to- 
gether with books that were burnt, many of which were for the 
instruction of youth.” 

Afier their arrival at Upper Sandusky, finding themselves in 
danger of perishing with hunger, about one hundred and fifty of 
them, mcn, women, and children, resolved to return to their for« 
mer settlements, to secure the corn they had left. When this 
party had nearly accomplished their work, and were preparing to 
go back to their friends,a party of our warriors came to them 
with professions of friend.hip, and assurances that they would 
conduct them to a place of safety. With these hypocritical pre- 
tences, they collected together nearly a hundred ; and then, delibe 
erately, and in cold blood, murdered ninety six of these friendly but 
unfortunate fellow beings ! 

We shall not here be more particular in describing this massa- 
cre, as we intend in the next article to give a sketch of the proceed» 
ing, in the language of Mr. Heckewelder. 
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The survivors of the Christian Indians were subjected to the 
inconveniences and distresses of several subsequent removals, before 
a permanent peace could be established between the United States 
and those tribes of Indians who had joined the Britons in the 
war. 

In justice to the British commandant it-should be observed, 
that, after seeing the Missionaries and being correctly informed, he . 
did much to alleviate the sufferings both of the Missionaries and the 
surviving Christian Indians. On the other hand, it is doubtless true, 
that the American Congress disapproved the massacre perpetrated 
by our people, and did considerable for the benefit of the survivors. 
Still the evils done by each party were the genuine fruits of war. 
When the war spirit is strongly excited, and the “ dogs of war” 
are let loose to seek their prey ; it is not always in the power of their 
masters, either to control their course, to * call them out,” or to 
set bounds to their mischiefs and cruelties. Were there no other 
reason to be given, this alone should restrain rulers from making 
war. What worse can be imputed to the most inhuman barbarians, 
than wantonly destroying the innocent? Yet this is done by civ- 
ilized nations, as well as by savages, in every public war. It is 
matter of joy that the government of our country has, within a few 
years, favoured the exertions of the benevolent, for improving the 
condition of the Indians. _We cannot but indulge a hope, that the 
writings of Mr. Heckewelder will be a means of exciting still great- 
er efforts to save the remnants of the injured tribes ; that the senti- 
ment once expressed in the National Intelligencer—* they should be 
eonquered by beneficence, and not by force,””—will become popular 
with our government, and with the whole nation, and that there will 
be an entire abandonment of the war policy in respect to the Indians. 
It is more glerious to save than to destroy. An opposite principle 
has already been too long pursued—so long, indeed, that it has 
exterminated many tribes of Indians, greatly diminished others, 
and probably caused the untimely destruction of more white peo- 
ple, than are now to be found in any one of the United States. 

It must be the ardent desire of all men of benevolence and re- 
flection, that the character of our country may no more be tarnish- 
ed with Conestoga and Muskingum massacres of peaceful and 
friendly Indians; nor by boastings of having killed eight hundred 
Creeks—who were enticed into a war by the British, and that we 
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compelled the tribe “to cede fifteen millions of acres ;” nor by blowing 
up a fort and destroying two hundred and seventy five Indians 
in time of peace ; nor by making war on a whole tribe for offences 
committed by a few individuals, in revenging wrongs done by aban- 
doned white men; nor by the wanton and cold-blooded slaughter 
of captives, taken by decoy or false pretences of friendship; nor by 
employing one tribe of Indians as murderers, to aid in the des- 
truction of another. Such inhuman deeds deserve and will receive 
the abhorrence of enlightened patriots; and the deep stains they 
have occasioned can never be effaced, but by adopting a pacific, 
paternal, and benevolent policy towards our red brethren. Do 
not humanity, benevolence, and justice demand of our government, 
that the profits of the immense tracts of land, obtained from the 
Indians by war, should be appropriated as a redeeming and saving 
fund ;—to redeem the character of our nation from the reproach 
of flagrant injustice, in retaining property acquired by violence,— 
and to save the Indians from extermination, and from the miseries 
of an uncivilized state? 


MUSKINGUM MASSACRE. 


In the preceding article, we have briefly mentioned the cruel 
treatment which was received by the Christian Indians on the Mus- 
kingum, from a war party in the employment of Britain,—also the 
inhuman murder by our own people, of a party of these peaceable 
Indians. We shall tow give a concise account of the Massacre in 
the language of Mr. Heckewelder.—The towns belonging to the 
Christian Indians were called Shonbrun, Salem, and Gnadenhutten. 
Those of the party who happened to be at Shonbrun, providential- 
ly escaped the hands of the murderers; and three of ninety-nine 
who were at Salem or Gnadenhutten also made their escape to 
relate the dreadful story. One of whom, however, had been 


scalped. The following is but a sketch of Mr. Heckewelder’s 
account of the affair. 


“It has already been stated, that the Indians, pressed by hunger, 
had gone to their forsaken towns to gather and secure a quantity 
of corn, that they might fetch the same from time to time as they 
wanted it.—On the day our Indians were bundling up their packs, 
intending to set off on the next morning ; a party of between one 
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and two hundred white people from the Ohio settlements, made 
their appearance at Gnadenhutten —The murdering party seeing 
most of the Indians scattered over the corn field at work, or pre= 
paring for the journey, hailed them as their friends and brothers, 
who had purposely come out to relieve them from the distress 
brought on them by the enemy, on account of their being friends 
to the American people The Christian Indians, not in the least 
doubting their sincerity, walked up to them. and thanked them for 
being so kind—while the whites again gave assurances that they 
would meet with good treatment from them. ‘They then advised 
them to discontine their work and cross over to the town, in order 
to make the necessary arrangements for the journcy, as they intend> 
ed taking them out of the reach of their enemies, and where they 
would be supplied abundantly with all they stood in need of; all 
which was pleasing to them to hear. 

‘“‘ The language of the white people being the same at Salem as 
at Gnadenhutten, the brethren and sisters were easily persuaded 
to go with them ;—especially as many of them professed to be 
very religious, admiring their fine and spacious place for worship, 
and discoursing constantly on religion ”’—* Being taken over to 
the town, O how the prospect was changed! the language now 
held to them was the reverse of what it had been at Salem and on 
the road hither. The Gnadenhutten brethren, sisters, and chil- 
dren were already confined for the purpose of being put to death; 
they were no longer called Christians as before. but warriors! the 
same language was also held to the Salem Indians,— all were de- 
clared to be enemies and warriors; and all they could offer in 
their own defence was of no avail. 

“ Finding that all entreaties to save their lives were to no pur- 
pose—and that some, more blood-thirsty than their comrades, 
were anxious to begin upon them; they united in beggin a short 
delay, that they might prepare themselves for death, which request 
was at length granted them. 

“During the time of their devotion, the murderers were con- 
sulting on the manner in which they would put them to death. 
Some were for setting fire to the houses they were in, and burning 
them alive ; others wanted to take their scalps home with them, 
as a signal of victory; while others remonstrated ore either of 
these plans, declaring that they would never be guilty of murder- 
ing a people, whose innocence was so satisfactorily evinced,—and 
calling God to witness that they were innocent «f the blood of these 
harmless Christians, they withdrew to some distance from the 
scene of slaughter. 

«The murderers, impatient to make a beginning, came again 
to them, while they were singing, and inquiring whether they were 

vnow ready for dying ; they were answered in the affirmative, — ad- 
ding, ‘that they had commended their immortal souls to God, 
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who had given them the assurance in their hearts that he would 
receive their souls.’ One of the party now taking up a cooper’s” 
mallet, saying—‘* How exactly this will answer for the business,’ 
he began with Abraham, and continued knocking down one after 
the other, until he had counted fourteen that he had killed with his 
own hands. He now handed the instrument to one of his feliow 
murderers, saying, ‘ My arm fails me! go on in the same way! { 
think I have done pretty well !’* In another house, where mostly 
women and children were confined, Judith, a remarkably pious 
aged widow, was the first victim. After they had finished the 
horrid deed, they retreated to a small distance, but after a while 
returning again to view the dead bodies, and finding one of them, 
although scalped and mangled, attempting to raise himself from 
the floor, they so renewed their blows, that he never rose again. 
Then having set fire to the houses, they went off, shouting and 
yelling, on having been so victorious. 

« The number of Christian Indians murdered by these miscreants 
exceeded ninety.” Of the above number, sixty two were grown 
persons, one third of whom were women; the remaining thirty 
four were children.”—* The loving children! who so harmoni- 
ously raised their voices in the chapel—at their schools, and in 
their parents’ houses, in singing praises to the Lord! those 
whose tender years, innocent countenances, and tears, made no 
impression on these pretended white Christians, were all butchered 
with the rest.” Narrative, p. 311—322. 


This massacre is accounted for by Mr. Heckewelder in the 
following words—* But the number of horses and other property 
which they possessed, was an object with these murderers, who 
concluded that—‘ when they killed the. Indians the country would be 
theirs, and the sooner this was done the better !’+ Accordingly, they 
told the poor creatures that they must die”” p, 318. 

It is painful to give publicity to crimes so horrible, committed 
by human beings—and especially by one’s own countrymen, bear- 
ing the name of Christians. Were it not for the hope of being 
instrumental in preventing a repetition of such deeds, they would 
not have been named in the Friend of Peace. But such deeds are 
the fruits of the war spirit, so much admired! and such characters 
war is .adapted to form. Who then can plead fora custom so 
inhuman in its effects? It is true that some unusual circumstances 


* So related by a lad who escaped out of the house, and who unders 
stood English well, and confirmed by several of the party.” 
t “ The language of backwoods men.” 
Vol, Ll. No, 12. 3 
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were connected with the Muskingum massacre; but in every 
war, deeds of wanton violence are perpetrated. The war-manifes- 
to is regarded as a public license for rapine and murder, superseding 


at once the laws of Heaven, and the ordinary laws of civilized 
society ! 


AUSPICIOUS INAUGURATION. 


Witn many thousands of fellow-citizens, we rejoice in the 
uncommon unanimity expressed in the late election of Mr. Mon- 
toe to the presidency of the United States; and in the pacific 
character of his Jnaugural Speech. These occurrences promise a 
continuance of the inestimable blessings of peace to our country. 
Even those who may dissent from the opinion of the President, in 
regard to “ the best expedient that can be resorted to, to prevent war,” 
will nevertheless be gratified with the assurance, that on his part 
“no hostile disposition exists towards any power ;” and that 
** Peace and good will have been, and will hereafter be, cultivated 
with all’? While such sentiments shall govern the conduct of the 
Chief Magistrate, and be cherished by the people of this country, 
great will be the security of the nation, not only in respect to war 
with foreign States, but. in regard to internal convulsions. 

The statements, contained in the following paragraph of the 
Inaugural Speech, demand particular attention, as they are well 
adapted to induce our countrymen to prefer peace to war :— 


“Just before the commencement of the last term, the United States 
had concluded a war with a very powerful nation, on conditions equal and 
honorable to both parties. The events of that war are too recent and 
too deeply impressed on the memory of all, to require a development 
from me. Our commerce had been, in a great measure driven from the 
sea; our Atlantic and inland frontiers were invaded in almost every part ; 
the waste of life along our coasts and on some parts of our inland fron- 
tiers—to the defence of which our gallant and patriotic citizens were cal- 
led—was immense. In addition to which, not less than one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars were added at its end to the public debt.” 


In remarking on this paragraph, we are far from any desire to 
revive former prejudices between the two nations, or to wound the 
feelings of our fellow-citizens. Our aim is todo what we can to 
prevent the recurrence of war, and to co-operate with the President 
in his avowed desire, to preserve the peace of the United States. 
This we hope to do by convincing our readers, that there is no anal- 
ogy between the principles of war and the principles of justice, in 
regard to the redress of wrongs, or the decision of questions of right. 
The particulars, to which we invite attention, are the following :— 

That in the late war “ the waste of life was immense :” That 
*¢not less than one hundred and twenty millions of dollars were add- 
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ed to the public debt :” That the war was “ concluded on condi- 
tions equal and honorable to both parties,” 

It will be recollected, that the war was avowedly waged by our 
‘overnment, on the ground of a vast multitude of serious injuries. 
ppposing. then, that the war on our part was made and conduct- 

ed on such principles of justice as to leave all the blame on the part 
of Britain, does it not seem reasonable that the treaty of peace—to 
be “equal and honorable to both parties’—should have implied 
restitution for the following items? 

1. For all the injuries done to our seamen and our commerce 
prior to the war. 

2. For the injuries we suffered during the war, by robberies, 
burnings, and other devastations. 

3- For the innumerable privations, bankruptcies, and other suffer- 
ings of our citizens, occasioned by the war. 

4. Restitution, as far as possible, for the “ immense waste of 

: e,”? 

But did the treaty of peace imply reparation for all, or even for 
one of these innumerable losses and sufferings? If not, on what 
principle is it said, that the war was “concluded on conditions 
equal and honorable to both parties?’ Surely not on any princi- 
ple of justice ; but merely on the principles of war. What then 
has war to do with the redress of wrongs ? 

To illustrate great things by small a case will be stated. D. 
complained that E. had injured him to the amount of fifty dollars, 
and demanded redress. E. alleged the necessity of circumstances 
arising from the conduct of a third person, asa vindication of the 
outrages complained of. After many hard words had been ex- 
changed on the subject, D. commenced a prosecution against E. 
As soon as this was proclaimed, the parties, with their respective 
adherents, engaged in a course of mutual violence, depredation, 
and destruction of property. Ina few years the pecuniary expen- 
ses of each party amounted to more than twenty thousand dollars 
—aside from all the injuries sustained by personal assaults, robber- 
ies, and devastations. They then appointed agents to settle the 
dispute. After long discussion, the agents agreed, that the action 
should be dropt, and that each party should bear his own losses, 
and defray his own expenses, without any restitution from the 
other. In this arrangement D. and E, acquiesced. Now it is 
said that the dispute was settled “ on conditions equal and honor- 
able to both parties.” . 

But does not this declaration seem to imply that the d/ame and 
the suffering of the two parties had been so nearly equal, that neith- 
. er of them was entitled to any recompense, either for injuries or 
expenditures r 

Such are the results of war for the redress of wrongs. After an 
“immense waste of life’? and of property, and the endurance of 
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innumerable sufferings, the dispute may be closed without the 
shadow of restitution, or even concession. So evident it is that 
war has no relation to the principles of reason, religion, justice, or 
civilization ; that instead of redressing wrongs, it multiplies both 
crimes and sufferings. Can it then be wonderful that our respect- 
ed President, having witnessed the deplorable effects of war, 
should possess and avow a desire to prevent the recurrence of such 
evils? And shall not the people of the United States be so wise 
for themselves, as to do all in their power in support of a resolu. 
tion so benevolent ? 

Some advocates for war will probably say, that the “ waste of 
life” and the public expenses would have been less, had our prepa- 
rations for war been great. This, however, is at best problem- 
atical. A government at war generally extends its plan of opera. 
tions according to its means or preparations; and history will show 
that great preparations have generally caused great “ waste of life.”” 
When was there ever greater preparations for war, than in France 
under Napoleon? Or when greater waste of life than in the wars 
waged by him’ To the impartial philanthropist, such waste must 
be matter of deep regret, whether it be made of his own country- 
men, or of others equally blameless. 

Had our preparations for war been great, the plan of operation 
would probably have embraced the invasion and conquest, not only 
of the Canadas, but of all the British provinces in America ; the 
conditions of peace might have been raised; the war might have 
been of much longer duration, of a more sanguinary character ; 
and the waste of fife vastly augmented. Small, however, as our 

reparations were, has not each nation a sufficient quantity of 

lood to answer for? Certainly, if in Gon’s account our nation’s 
share of the guilt is equal to its immense “ waste of life,” the bill 
will not soon be cancelled; and it is time that reflection and 
reformation should commence. Still we are willing to admit, that 
there has seldom been a war waged on better grounds, or conduct- 
ed on better principles, or concluded with more justice. 

But if such be the nature and effects of war in general, or in its 
comparitively favourable forms; what wise and good man can 
remain its advocate, or refuse to exert hisinfluence for its abolition ? 
With such experience of the evils and results of war, can-the people 
of these States be such barbarians, as to sacrifice the lives of thou- 
sands, and bring distress on millions, for the savage pleasure of 
revenge, the Gothic glory of fighting, and the gains of rapine as 
unjust as piracy itself? It such a course of conduct is dictated by 
patriotism, what is such patriotism, but the spirit of revenge, depre- 
dation and manslaughter? Or what worse might be expected 
from hatred of one’s country? If national honor demands such a 
course, what is such national honor, but a Pagan idol, to which 


more human sacrifices have been offered, than to the Juggernaut of 
the Hindoos. 
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In a letter to Sir. Jonw Sincram, in 1798, Mr. Jerrzrson 
mentioned the numerous depredations which had then been made 
on the commerce of our country. ‘ Yet,” said he, “were we to 

o to war for redress, instead of redress we should plunge. deeper 
into loss”? The experiment has since been made and he opinion 
amply verified. May the results never be forgotten; for better 
results are not to be expected from war, and worse often occur. 
Enlightened sentiments of patriotism and national honor would 
induce a people to adopt a wiser course for the redress of in- 
juries, than that of multiplying mischiefs to themselves, to re- 
venge the wrongs of others. 

‘Uhis article may be pertinently closed in the language of Mr. 
Jrrrerson to Sir Jouw Sincrame :—* these truths are palpable, 
and must, in the progress of time, influence the minds of men, and 
the conduct of nations.” In behalf of many. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 
Columbian Centinel, April 11, 1821.) 


FAVORABLE OCCURRENCES. 


I. Ar the last session of the New York legislature, an effort 
was made to repeal the law, exempting from military duty persons, 
who have conscientious scruples in respect to bearing arms. “ The 
question was decided in the negative, 72 to 35.” 

II Three Reading Peace Societies have recently been formed 
in the state of New York—two in the vicinity of Sacket’s Harbor, 
and one, of young people at Hudson. 

III. The Third Report of the Committee of Inquiry of the 
M. P. S. has been published in the Boston Recorder. Extracts 
from the Hon Mr. Quincy’s Address, and various articles original 
and selected, have appeared in public news papers of several states. 
Heretofore, news papers were among the principal means for 
exciting and diffusing the passion for war. Should they in future 
and in all countries be properly devoted to the cause of peace, they 
will soon render public war not only unpopular but impossible,— 
and afford far greater security to the several nations, than all their 
military and naval establishments. One widely circulated, well 
conducted paper, wo ld give more real protection to a country 
a the evils of war, than ten ships of the line, or ten regiments 
of “ soldiers professed.’? What protection then, and what dimi- 
nution of national expenditures might result from a general con- 
version of news papers, into vehicles for the diffusion of pacific 
sentiments and feelings! Editors and printers might become 
good substitutes for military commanders and regular troops, and 
types and presses, for all the expensive apparatus of war and devas- 


tation! Happy the day when such a policy shall pervade the 
world ! 
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IV. Cavin Jones, having long been the senior Major General 
of the Militia in North Carolina, has resigned his office, and accom- 
panied his resignation with remarks, which deserve the serious con- 
sideration of the Legislature of every state. We may perhaps, 
hereafter, review the document ; but the following extracts are all 


that can now be given :— 

“J hazard nothing,” says the general, “ by the assertion, that one 
week in actual service will do more for discipline, than the whole 
life of a man who is dragged from his family half a dozen times 
in a year, to expose his health to the elements, his awkwardness to 
the public gaze, and his morals to the contamination of electioneer- 
ing treats. 

“Tf no real good is effected, are no positive evils produced ? 
the industry of North Carolina is annually taxed 150 thousand 
dollars for an unattainable object. No. substantial benefits are 
obtained, and the injury inflicted upon property and morals is in- 
calculable ! 

«I would therefore take the liberty respectfully to recommend, 
as a measure eminently calculated to promote the public weal, that 
the militia be restricted to muster but once in the year, and then 
merely to continue their organization and to bring officers and men 
to a knowledge of each other. 

“These observations are the result of a deliberate judgment, 


formed with all the lights afforded by twenty-four years of expe- 
rience in different offices in the militia,—on muster grounds in the 
halcyon days of peace, and in the tented field in the stormy season 
of war. f 

“In peace to prepare for war’ is a good maxim; but ‘at all 
times to inculcate the principles and promote the arts of peace’ is a better.” 


WAR, 


I saw the gallant warrior’s crest 
Fall bravely, as his spirit flew ; 
1 saw him nobly sink to rest, 
_In glory’s bed—on Waterloo. 


I thought it was a glorious death; 
And almost envied him who draws 
The sword for Justice; whuse last breath 
Was freely spent in Freedom’s cause. 


It was a transient thought, and passed 
Forth from the mind at Reason’s ray ; 
As meteor-lights, which only last 
The night, and fly the face of day. 


On England’s shore, with thoughtful brow, 
I saw a female maniac there ; 

She had been happy once; was now 
The very emblem of Despair. 
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This life to her was rapture all, 
Till WAR his dreaded clarion blew ; 
Her husband heard his country’s call, 
Her husband fell at Waterloo, 
The only being on this earth, 
Whom love had taught her to prefer, 
Who knew, and justly prized her worth, 
Was gone—and what was life to her? 
She has not e’en the joy, alone 
To shed her sorrows o’er his grave ; 
There is no tomb, there is no stone, 
From common dust his name to save. 


Had martial music, Victory’s blast, 
One note to sooth her broken heart ? 
She’ll heed no trumpet but the last, 
Which summons friends, no more to part, 
On the cold sod, in the loved spot 
Where first they met, she stood aghast ; 
Reason her empire had forget, 
Save some faint memory of the past. 
Her very woes that spot endear’d, 
Unnumber’d tears had bathed its sod; 
His name its every echo heard, 
There countless prayers arose to God. 
Oh, WAR! one of thy wretched wrecks 
Behold : My soul with horror starts ; 
For not the least of thy effects 
Are ravaged feelings—broken hearts. W. 
[Boston Gazettes 


DEFINITIONS OF PUBLIC WAR. 


1. Pusiic war is aGovernment Duet, in which innocent sub» 
jects, as seconds, fight and shed each other’s blood, in the needless 
quarrels of men in power. 

2. War is a Lawsuit, commenced under the influence of vile 
passions, carried on at vast expense, for the benefit of a few and the 
ruin of many. 

3- War is a Lorrery, with a thousand blanks to a prize, and 
seldom a prize equal in value to the expense of a ticket. 

4. War is a Gamg, in which governments stake and gamble 
away the liberties, the lives, the property, and the happiness of 
subjects, under the pretext of seeking their welfare and glory. 

5. War isa Huntinc Marcu, in which subjects, being em- 
ployed as blood-hounds, rum mad, harass and destroy one another, 
to gratify the pride, ambition, avarice or revenge of their respective 
masters. 

6. War is the Barsarian’s Rererencs, in which questions of 
right are decided by savage skill and brute force—and in which 
violence is made a substitute for reason, and power for justice. 
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Notices. 


Tie Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in ordei 
to membership, the subscription of one dollar annually. 

The anhual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the firstof February 
in each year. 

The present year, 1821, is the sixth year of the Society. Those who 
have paid for the six years have already advanced sie dollars. But to en- 
courage subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumstan- 
ces who may desire the whole series of Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if they 
shall desire it, have a copy of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-two No’s of the Friend of Peace for §2,50. These No’s 
were all published prior to the present year. Then by paying one dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled to copies of all the Tracts of 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for §3,50 any one may 
become a member entitled to the whole series of Tracte; which have been 
mentioned, to the close of 1821. . 

Branch Societies, and. Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Tracts at the wholesale price. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, at 
10 dollars per hundred. 

Mr. J. W. Borvitr, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the society, and to deliver tracts to those who 
may wish to become members. He also has the several No’s for sale. If 
ary Boston member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any 
quarterly distribution, he may obtain it by applying to Mr. Buxnrrr. 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale at the Boston Bookstore of Cummines & Hitttarp, No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the same storé are deposited the parcels directed to members in diffe. 
rent towns, and also to the Branch Societies. 


Acknowledgments of the Editor. 


As this Number closes the Second Volume of the Friend of Peace, the 
Editor presents his cordial thanks to the several Peace Societies and the 
numerous individuals who have patronized his exertions; and he respeéct- 
fully solicits a continuance of their favors. Should his health permit bim 
to pursue the work, he hopes to render it still more worthy of public en- 
couragement. Such is the field of inquiry, that the farther any one ad- 
vances in it, the greater number of important objects are perceived, which 
still demand a careful examination,—and the more clearly the custom of 
war is seen to depend on incorrect views of the moral character of God, 
improper modes of education, and barbarous principles of government. 
The more obvious it also is, that whatever tends to improve mankind in 
the sciences of religion, philanthropy, liberty, and government ; must also 
tend to the abolition of war; a wider range for discussion may therefore 
be anticipated, and a greater variety of useful and entertaining articles. 

The Editor deeply regrets that he has not been able to fill some pages 
of this Number with intelligence from the Peace Societies in Britain. 
The causes of the failure are unknown to him; but he hos not received 
any thing from foreign societies of later date than April, 1820. 








